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THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


T HE national opinion of Parliament has for many years been settled. 
We must speak of its original purposes with the homage due to a great 
instrument of the Constitution ; of its former efforts, with the admiration 
due to the highest powers of the human mind exerted for the highest purs 
poses of empire and liberty ; and of its present state as the place of se- 
curity against arrest, the place of oratory to the Whittle Harveys and the 
Humes, and the place of emolument and—proh nefas !—of power to the 
Peels, the Herrieses, and the Goulburns. We must bear with those things. 
The nation may yet see a change, and we shall rejoice when the time 
comes: But whether the Nation deserves to see that change ; or whether 
the “progeniem daturi vitiosiorem” be not the natural destiny of the British 
empire henceforth, are questions on which we choose to give no opinion. 
One point, however, is clear—that the direction of the public mind has 
been invested in authorities of another class than the formal harangues 
of St. Stephen's ; that the arena of all the great questions is now in 
the public journals and periodical writings ; and that men glance over 
the parliamentary articles without much more reverence for the mini- 
sterial speeches than for the ministerial character. 

There never has been a session in which more important concerns 
seemed to urge themselves upon the Legislature. Distress, undeniable 
and extensive, among the most intelligent and active part of the English 
population ; the manufacturers sinking into rapid pauperism ; agriculture 
dejected; our foreign concerns in a state of singular confusion. Yt, what 
has been done to meet those difficulties? What display of legislative 
wisdom has been made? What great measure of manliness and know- 
ledge has been put in act by the Ministry ? Nothing. Things have been 
left to themselves. The manufacturers have been told that they are 
without remedy, and are not starving, as they had the presumption fo 
suppose ; the agriculturists, that they are without remedy ; the foreign 
concerns of England have been left to struggle as they may: Turkey is 
dismembered: Russia is raised to a height of power which, as sure as 
there is a sky above us, will, before the next generation, come down like 
amwavalanche on the pride of England. Portugal, almost a British province 
by the wise policy of our former Governments, is at this hour almost an 
enemy's country by the feebleness and palsy of our present one. The 
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West Indies are kept in a state of fretful anxiety, which in the first dis- 
turbance with America threatens the total abscission of those invaluable 
possessions. And what has been done? Nothing. The Commander 
in Chief, we should say the first Lord of the Treasury, has galloped a 

ood deal between Windsor and Whitehall, and secured his own salary 
and that of his military staff in the House: he has shot pheasants and 
filled up places ; and beyond those eminent national services we cannot 
for our souls discover what he has done ; unless it be that he has made 
a protest against the attack on Algiers with more than a certain number 
of troops, which protest the French Cabinet seem to have treated with 
the same scorn as his protest against their expedition to Greece ;_ and that 
he has proposed Prince Leopold for the Greek throne ; the dullest of 
men for the most difficult of situations ; the most unpopular of men for 
a situation where popular manners are essential ; and the most penurious 
of men for a situation where the most generous liberality would not be 
more than enough to conciliate a people at once impoverished, insubor- 
dinate, and suspicious of all European interposition. 

Let us then hear no more of the wisdom of the field-marshal states- 
man. He has one knowledge—that every third man he meets is 
only waiting to be corrupted ; and for the lust of power this is enough. 
But we in vain solicit any one proof of his powers beyond that of turning 
a loud-tongued adversary into a silent slave ; in swelling the ministerial 
train from the ranks of pseudo-patriotism ; and in turning nobles with 
many sons, and lawyers with few clients, into the worshippers of the 
man who declared, that “he would be mad to think of being minister !” 

A sketch of the principal topics of the session will amuse our readers. 

Mr. Whittle Harvey—for in the present house this person is a pro- 
minent member, and has actually a right to be a prominent member— 
brought forward the fruits of his inquiries into public jobs, by a motion 
on what he called the gross mismanagement of the Crown-lands, and 
those under the charge of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
The chief part of the Crown-lands had originally been either the estates 
of the great English families who had in their turn succeeded to the 
throne, or the estates of the monasteries, and forfeitures of the great 
nobles in the wars. On the accession of Anne it was determined to give 
up their possession to the people, a civil list being granted in return. 
A statute was made for their management, by which no lease of the lands 
was to be given for a longer term than thirty-one years, nor of the 
houses for longer than fifty ; the rent being always one third of the 
value, and the other two thirds being paid by a fine. 

This arrangement, of course, let in a large number of interests, almost 
the whole of which were jobs ; and the underlings of Government carved 
the Crown-lands at their pleasure. Enormous trusts were let for a 
merely nominal rent, and the fine went into the pockets of office, where 
it was not thought more lucrative to carve an estate out of the lands. 
But the job now forms an enormous amount, if we take the actual 
value of the whole of the Crown-lands ; independently of the Woods and 
Forests, and that portion which might be considered to belong ex- 
clusively to the royal person. ‘ There were 130 manors worth 1] ,000/. 
each ; there were freehold estates producing an annual rental of 500,000. 
which, at twenty-five years’ purchase, would produce 12,500,000/. ; there 
were ground-rents in various parts of London, producing upwards of 
50,000/. a-year, which, at forty years’ purchase, would bring 2,000,000/.; 
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the rents from houses were estimated at 20,0001. annually, which, at 
eighteen years’ purchase, would produce 360,000/.; the farms were worth 
160,000/. ; the waste lands in forests were estimated at 86,000 acres, 
which, at 5/. an acre, would produce 430,000. ; the allotments under 
488 enclosure acts, passed within the last forty years, were estimated at 
925,0002.; the church livings were considered to be worth 100,0002, 
which, at twenty years’ purchase, would produce 2,000,000/.; making 
a total of 17,805,0001.” 

The motion was, of course, negatived. 

In the Committee of Supply Sir James Graham moved the abolition 
of the office of lieutenant-general of Ordnance, and charged the whole 
Ordnance department with being kept up to swell the influence of Go- 
vernment. 

« There was, first, the master-general, a peer of Parliament, and a per- 
son of considerakle importance ; then there was the lieutenant-general, 
member for the county of Gloucester; then the surveyor-general was 
the member for Sandwich, and the clerk of the Ordnance for Newport, 
and another important officer for Cambridge, and the clerk of the De- 
liveries for Scarborough; finally, there was the treasurer of the Ord- 
nance, a most important personage, of whom he knew not in what terms 
suitably to speak, so varied and so valuable were his services. He knew 
not whether to regard him as a civil or a military functionary. In the 
House he was looked upon as the muster-master general, and, he might 
add, the Ajax flagellifer of the Commons’ House. He could mean none 
but the honourable member for Bishop’s Castle.” (4 laugh.) 

So much for the public opinion of that worthiest of whippers, Billy 
Holmes, whose office is to hunt the coffee-houses, the smoking-rooms, 
and every other room of every other kind, for the lazy, the sleeping, the 
smoking, or, however may be employed, the great legislators of this 
fortunate country: and for this lofty employment this poor fellow has 
only 1500/. a-year, besides certain more private good things for life. 

But this is no matter of jest, after all. ‘The people must wring from 
their own necessities every shilling that remunerates—such is the word— 
the services of the whole Billy Holmes’ tribe. Sir James Graham spoke 
with natural scorn and indignation on the subject. “ Let him then hear 
no more of East Retford, when Sandwich and Queenborough were over- 
awed by the Admiralty, Newport by the Treasury, and other boroughs 
by the Ordnance. Let them hear no more, then, of the great borough- 
holders ; let them not be told of the Duke of Newcastle and of other 
noblemen in the same circumstances, when such doings as those of the 
Ordnance and the Treasury and the Admiralty were before their eyes. 
Could it be that his Majesty’s present Government were incapable of 
understanding the signs of the times? If they possessed but the most 
limited capacity for reading those signs, they would perceive that the 
time was fast approaching when the people would no longer endure the 
prodigious establishments with which it was loaded, and their inevitable 
consequence—a weight of debt and of taxation of which the history of 
mankind afforded no parallel. They might rest assured that the weight 
of that taxation would speedily make the people cry aloud in a voice 
that would be heard—cry aloud for a still further reduction of all public 
establishments, with a view to the removal of public burdens. Now, 
after having voted, in time of peace, a military force of 82,000 men, it 
would be little matter of surprise that the people should begin to demand 
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of the Parliament, in no very measured terms, that it should stop the 
bleeding artery through which the wealth and the resources of the nation 
were flowing. Let them but repeat their vote of Friday last, and they 
would answer the just expectations of the people; let them but repeat 
that vote, and, though the Minister might dissolve them, yet they would 
stand.” 

The motion was, of course, negatived. 

But then came on a business in which the House found full employ- 
ment for its deliberation. The topic was pleasant and popular, and the 
House exhibited the fullest attendance of the session. This was the 
Ellenborough Divorce Bill, which had been sent down from the Lords. 
The brilliant part of the first night’s performance was Miss Margaret 
Steele’s examination before the Collective Wisdom. 

Miss Margaret Steele, Lady Ellenborough’s governess, stated that she 
had remonstrated with Lady Ellenborough on levities in her conduct. 

«« Did you ever speak with Lord Ellenborough respecting his wife ?” 
— Yes; I told him she had some associates which I thought bad.” 

« Do you recollect who these objectionable associates were ?”—( Loud 
cries of “ No, No.”) 

“< Were those associates gentlemen or ladies ?”—“ Both.” 

“Were these associates introduced into the house by Lord Ellen- 
borough ?”—-“ They were of course introduced by Lord Ellenborough.” 

“ Were they rejected in society by persons of rank ?”—* On the con- 
trary.” 

«Were they usually admitted in society at other respectable houses ?” 
—‘ At houses called respectable.” (Laughter.) 

«« Am I to understand that those ladies and gentlemen, to whom you 
objected, were afterwards visited by Lady Ellenborough at their 
houses ?”—“ I know one individual was, to whom I have particularly 
alluded.” 

** You considered that Lady Ellenborough, being a young person, had 
vetter avoid these persons ?”—“ I considered them bad associates for 
Lady Ellenborough, or any one else.” 

«« They were received in the best society in England ?”—“ In fashion- 
able society.” (Laughter.) 

“ Were they such as were received in the society in which Lord and 
Lady Ellenborough moved ?”—“ They were, but I warned Lord Ellen- 
borough against-them.” 

“ Will you try to recollect what warning you gave Lord Ellen- 
borough ?”—« I warned him particularly against one /ady ; but I can- 
not mention names.” 

“ Were these objectionable associates unknown to Lady Ellenborough 
before her marriage ?”—“ Certainly.” 

“ What were your objections to the male associates ?’—“I merely 
knew them by reputation to be profligate men.” 

* Did the witness warn Lord Ellenborough on more than one occasion 
against them ?”—« I did not.” 

“Can you recollect what answer he made to your warnings ?”—“ He 
laughed !” 

Examined by Sir H. Harpince.—“ Were those persons who visited 
at Lord Ellenborough’s, and whom you thought objectionable persons, of 
rank in England ?”—“ They were.” 

** Were they persons who are usually seen at places of public amuse- 
ments ?”—** They were.”’ 
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The third reading of the bill produced the strongest possible animad- 
versions on the conduct of Lord Ellenborough. Dr. Phillimore, the 
civilian, stated the law of the case. By the law of England, marriage 
was indissoluble, except in the single instance of the crime of adultery. 
The custom was to legislate on the particular case. The first of which 
was that of Lord Roos, in 1669, afterwards Duke of Rutland. The dis- 
cussion on it lasted for several years. King Charles attended at the de- 
bates in the House. The bill for the dissolution of the marriage passed by 
only a small majority ; and Burnet attributed its passing to a sceptical 
and libertine spirit at court, and a desire in the King to get a divorce. 
From that time to 1800, a period of one hundred and thirty years, there 
had been only one hundred and thirty-two divorces by act of Parlia- 
ment ; whereof eight were in the first forty-five years; fifty in the next 
sixty, and seventy-four in the last twenty-five. Then the divorces ran 
on in rapid proportion ; for from 1820 to 1830 there had been twenty- 
six cases of divorce. 

Dr. Phillimore after adverting to the repeated cautions that had 
been given to Lord Ellenborough of the temper and habits of his wife, 
and the nature of her associates, and other circumstances, which must 
have put any man of common sense on his guard, came to the separa- 
tion of the parties for more than six months ;—* a circumstance which 
in any court of justice,” said he, ‘‘ would be considered one that ought 
to have excited great alarm, and increased vigilance and attention on the 
part of the husband. But it appeared to have excited neither the one 
nor the other.” Then, “ it appeared that this unfortunate lady was in 
the habit of going daily to Prince Schwartzenberg ; that she went in 
her own carriage, and with her own servani ; that her grossness of con- 
duct was visible to the whole street ; that her coachman saw this prince 
in constant attendance upon her at all times, and at all kinds of places. 
And yet Lord Ellenborough knew nothing about all this!” From those 
circumstances Dr. Phillimore felt himself compelled to come to the 
conclusion, that this noble lord had no right to the aid of the Legis- 
lature. “The House were called upon to decide upon this case in 
their judicial capacity, and justice should be their primary object— 
justice not only to the parties themselves, but to the pub/ic ; and in doing 
so, they should give all the consideration which was due to the sanctity 
of domestic life, to the public morals, and to all the circumstances which 
crowd upon the mind in reference to the inviolable nature of the mar- 
riage tie. Under all the circumstances of the case,—after such evidence 
as had been given by Miss Steele—evidence regarding which he doubted 
whether it would have been sufficient to obtain a verdict in a court of com- 
mon law,—after the absence of other evidence which might and ought lo 
have been given—after the consideration of the facility with which that 
evidence might have been produced by the noble applicant, and of the dis- 
cretion which the House had in its power, and was bound to exercise in 
all applications of this kind—he said it with pain, that under all the cir- 
cumstances of this case, he could not give his vote in favour of the relief 
which was sought to be obtained by this bill.” So much for the case of 
this guardian of India! the noble person who has the appointment of 
the Bishops to India, and who, in his part, is to sustain the moral ma- 
Jesty of the British Empire ! 

After this important discussion, the interest of affairs faded away 
prodigiously. Budgets, corn regulations, coin, foreign policy, were talked 
of, and talked over, until the Easter holidays, which dismissed the senate 
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to enjoy its leisure “in green fields and pastures new.” The bill for the 
emancipation of the Jews produced a brief but, from its subject, interest- 
ing debate. The history of their sufferings in England since the con- 
quest is one of the darkest pages in our annals. For about one hundred 
and fifty years after the conquest, they were treated more like wild 
beasts than men, by both kings and people. In those periods of kingly 
and popular poverty, the Jews, as being the chief possessors of wealth, 
were allowed to exist only for the purpose of being plundered. The 
most horrid conceptions of their crimes were propagated, to afford some 
kind of justification for this public cruelty, and the Jew became the ab- 
horrence as well as the spoil of England. 

In the reign of Henry the Third, laws were passed to deny the Jews 
the right of holding or transmitting land, of possessing any other cha- 
racter than that of serfs, or slaves of the Crown, and of solemnizing their 
worship in a tone so loud as to be heard by “ the christian people.” 
The statute de Judaismo followed in the reign of Edward the First, allow- 
ing some privileges, but forbidding them to take interest for money, 
which was then called usance, or usury. But even this tyranny was 
mercy to what rapidly succeeded. Edward’s wars probably compelled 
him to find money where he could : the Jews were a ready victim, and 
at one fell swoop he confiscated their whole property, and drove their 
whole number, fifteen thousand, from England. 

Some attempts were made for their return in the protectorate, but 
they failed, probably from Cromwell’s reluctance to rouse the rigid pre- 
judices of the puritans. However, the practice of the excluding laws was 
so modified by him, and the increasing common sense of the country, 
that the Jews, in the reigns of Charles the Second and James the Second, 
became a numerous community, and received letters of denizenship. 
But it is scarcely wonderful that, with the Jew’s experience of the se- 
verity ofthe English laws and English prejudices, he should still look more 
to his brethren in foreign countries, than to the unpaternal government 
of a land in which he still suffered every stigma of popular scorn. He 
was essentially an alien, and the Governments of William and Anne, the 
former of which laid on an alien-duty, and the latter an ordinance that 
the Jewish-parent should provide for every child turned Christian, were 
partially justified by the circumstances of their time of general European 
anxiety and war. As this period passed away, with it passed away the 
ealien-duty, which was repealed under George the First. The feeling of 
Government was soon so far from alarm, that, in 1753, Mr. Pelham, the 
minister, brought in and carried the bill for the naturalization of the 
Jews. But the popular prejudices had not slept, and the bill was next 
year repealed. The Ministry thus took part in an act of impolicy and 
injustice, on the old placeman principle of giving up any thing rather 
than their salaries. 

Since that period, however, no legislative measure has increased the 
burdens of the Jew. The oath of allegiance passed in Elizabeth’s time 
contained nothing adverse to the Jews’ feelings, except the form of its 
being taken on the Evangelists. The oath of abjuration contained no- 
thing obnoxious to them, but the words “on the faith of a Christian,” 
which not being their faith, could form no bond nor profession of (heir 
obligations. The sacramental test was till lately got rid of by all dis- 
senters through the yearly bill of indemnity. But the difficulty is now 
increased, for the test has been replaced by a new declaration, also “on 
the faith of a Christian.” 
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The present restrictions against Jews are many and serious. A Jew 
cannot hold any office civil or military. He cannot be a barrister, solicitor, 

leader, conveyancer, attorney, or clerk. He is totally excluded from 
all employment or emolument in the most active and powerful of all 
civil professions. He cannot be a member of Parliament, nor even a 
voter, if any one should choose to demand his oath. He is shut out 
from all corporations. In fact, he cannot be any thing which requires 
the taking of the oath of allegiance; a prohibition which obviously 
amounts very nearly to a total exclusion of the Jew from all kinds of 
public trust or employment. | ey 

The arguments against this emancipation were not many, nor are we 
convinced by them. It was said, “‘ that the Jews had never possessed any 
political rights in any Christian country.” To this we say, more shame 
for those Christian countries which combined the doctrines of Christianity 
with a practice directly repugnant to its tenets ; Christianity in no in- 
stance meddling with the civil claims of men, but distinctly ordering 
that “we should do to all men even as we would they should do unto 
us ;” a command which directly prohibits our refusing any man any 
rights, or even any good, except on the probable ground of its public or 
private injury: a point which in the present instance remains to be proved. 
It was alleged with respect to the Roman Catholics, that their emancipa- 
tion was a different thing from that now claimed, for that the Roman 
Catholic merely demanded a restoration of privileges of which he had 
been deprived by the state. But why had those rights been forfeited ? 
By the crime of that Roman Catholic ; by the evidence, that while they 
were continued, the state was insecure ; and that the principle of popery 
was downfall to protestantism. In how much better a position does the 
man stand who has never been tried, than the man who, whenever he 
was tried, was found a culprit and an enemy. 

“ But the Jews were aliens, and felt more for their foreign connexions 
than for England.” What wonder that they should, when England 
branded them as aliens, and refused the many interest in her welfare !— 
“ But this would give all British subjects in the colonies or Canada a right 
to sit in Parliament.” The obvious answer is, that those colonists have 
legislatures of their own, where they may sit: but if a Canadian or West 
Indian should desire to sit for an English town or county in Parliament, 
why should he, in reason, be forbidden to do so?—“ The introduction of 
a Jew would, in seven years, produce parliamentary reform.” We are by 
no means certain that this would be an evil ; on the contrary, the carrying 
of the “ atrocious bill” has fixed the minds of many most wise and honour- 
able men on the necessity of parliamentary reform. As to the bribery es- 
sential tothe bringing a Jew in for a county or borough, we should like to 
know what member is prepared to throw the first stone. What becomes 
of the twenty and forty thousands that fly from the member’s pocket at 
an election? But the argument principally relied on was, the faith of 
the Jew, which by being opposed to Christian belief, rendered him unfit 
for the care of a Christian church. To this argument, which, when urged 
by so excellent and sincere a man as Sir Robert Inglis, we are fully 
satisfied was offered in honesty and sincerity, we answer, that all we 
have to consider in the case is, whether the Jew is, like the Papist, bound 
to overthrow the Church of England, or to introduce idolatry in place 
of our religion, or to introduce any other religion. In all those points 
the Papist is obnoxious ; yet him we have admitted. The Jew is clear, 
and why have we the moral right to repel him? 
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As to making a man a legislator for the church and state, who does 
not believe in Christianity, is it not practically done every day? How 
many members of the House of Commons are Umtarians? and undoubt- 
edly it is a contradiction in terms to call a man a Christian who denies 
the divinity, the doctrines, the merits, and the power of the Lord Christ. 
Yet those men, not being bound, as the Papist is, to overthrow the church, 
legislate for it without obvious injury. How many Deists, how many 
Socinians, how many men who never trouble their heads with asking 
themselves what they are, legislate for the church? To expect a Jew 
to feel any kind of zeal for the Church of England would be idle. But 
we defy him to feel less zeal or possess less knowledge on the subject 
than many a man who takes a part in the national councils. 

To think that because the Jews have lain under a divine malediction 
for ages, men will please God by treating them with severity or injustice ; 
is to mingle ourselves with the divine wrath in a manner totally unau- 
thorised and culpable. Our duty is, in all instances, to show mercy and 
love, to give every man service and justice. But the scriptures not 
merely give this great command, but plainly declare, that kindness to 
the Jew is an eminently acceptable service to God ; that severity to the 
Jew is an eminently displeasing offence ; that he still loves them, for the 
sake of their ancestors ; and that he will exact a terrible vengeance from 
their oppressors ; and that this vengeance has followed, we believe may 
be shown in the history of every nation which has made itself con- 
spicuous in cruelty to the Jews, even in modern times. Our conclusion 
is, that so far from “ doing God service,” in excluding the Jew from 
any privilege which might ease his condition, we are presumptuously 
and hazardously exposing ourselves to the divine displeasure by op- 
pressing his people, rejected as they are for a time; that we have no 
right to add human infliction to that measure of suffering which it has 
pleased the Divine Wisdom to lay upon them; and that our duty in this 
case, as in all others, is to leave the working of Providence to its own 
ways, following the great command, “to do justice, and love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with our God.” 

The bill will probably be thrown out, because it connects itself with 
no political interest. It promises no additional strength to the minister, 
nor any addition to the importance of his clerks in office. But if our 
disgust for him and his could be heightened, it is by hearing the pro- 
testations of those eminent champions of the Constitution and Christianity, 
the Goulburns, and Herrieses, &c. haranguing against it as hostile to their 
dearly beloved church and religion ; Mr.Goulburn, honest man, objecting 
to it on the further ground that this change of oaths, and so forth, would 
bring scandal on the Parliament, as a “ vacillating body, capable of altering 
its conceptions suddenly upon great points, and unsaying this year what 
jt said a dozen months before.” Of such materials are the consciences and 
countenances of public men made in our time! Peel had the policy to 
keep aloof. The pretext of his father’s illness answered his purpose in 
avoiding the necessity of a harangue against his solitary elector, the Jew 
Masseh, Manasseh Lopez. He thus also escaped having directly applied 
to him the brand which Sir Robert Inglis declared must be on the fore- 
head of every Jew representative. 

But those men and their generation will pass away. Other minds 
will yet have the regulation of England, if she is to hold her rank among 
nations ; and we may see manliness and virtue once more the distinc- 
tions of a British statesman. 
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A CHAPTER ON CIGARS, 


How many are the moments in a man’s life (let us philosophise for an 
instant) when the mind, that metaphysical curiosity, that ethereal es- 
sence, ever present and never visible, refuses to fix itself; when it floats 
hither and thither like the thistledown, seeking some object whereon it 
may find rest; when it wanders about from parish to parish without 
obtaining relief. There are times when neither an arm-chair with a fen- 
der for a footstool—nor a gossip with a pair of glancing eyes—nor a stroll 
by moonlight—nor a song—nor a bottle though ever so old—nor a book 
though ever so new—can administer the particular balm which our fan- 
cies or our faculties require. No; there are certain periods of time, cer- 
tain points of existence, when nothing in nature can enliven our droop- 
ing senses, restore a tone and tranquillity to the mind, and perfectly sa- 
tisfy all the wandering and undefined desires of the moment, but a pinch— 
a full, fresh, fervent pinch of snuff— pungent and unadulterated. There 
are occasions when the spirit of man turns in weariness from the won- 
ders that surround it—the glories of art, the enchantments of nature—and 
centres all its wants and wishes, soothes all its anxiety and disappoint- 
ment, in a genuine Havannah. It is the only thing that precisely suits 
his case. 

“ Blessings on the man,” says Sancho, “that first invented sleep.” 
But what wreaths shall we twine, what rewards shall we invoke, for the 
head of him that first invented smoke! Mys‘erious essence, emblem of 
our existence, type of our desires and our dreams, our graceful vanities 
and shadowy ambition! A cigar—the very word has a fragrance in it. 
The pen, as it writes, seems to acquire a rich brown hue, and pours 
forth, instead of cold solemn syllables, oriental breath and delicious per- 
fumes. Its odour transcends that of a rose, or a roast pig. Nothing 
in life is like the flavour of a real cigar, to those who know how to enjoy 
it. All that smoke are not smokers. There are persons who prefer a 
bad cigar to a good one, and who puff out as much cloud and vapour in 
a year as Mount Etna, without tasting a particle of it. Some French 
writer has said, that it is not every one that knows how to take a 
walk. It may as truly be asserted that it is not every one that knows 
what smoke is! But to those who are in the secret, your initiated few, 
to whom nature has given a finer sense of enjoyment, a divine per- 
ception of the beautiful—to these, the curling cloudy column that rises 
from the lips is ethereal air, the element of a new life. It springs up 
as from an altar, and floats on the air like incense. ‘Through the narrow 
tube of a cigar gushes a full flood, a Nile of enthusiasm and delight, 
refreshing the senses and refining the imagination. Really, when honours 
and eulogies are showered upon objects whose claims upon our gratitude 
are so very apocryphal, something should be said or sung of the merits 
of a weed, that is hourly productive of a wise pleasure and a healthful 
recreation. If Steele or Pope were living, instead of Sir Walter and 
Wordsworth, the memory of this fragrant and familiar little ministrant 
to our comforts would be enshrined in golden verse, and periods full of 
grateful praise. 

But as all are not epicures, we will look at our subject in a less ele- 
vated light, and regard it merely as the medium of an elegant courtesy, 
a harmless indulgence, a simple but a social luxury. To Dr. Lardner, 
or to any other learned labourer in science, who may assure us that 
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smoke is stupifying and injurious, and that snuff produces sickness and 
intoxication, we should make a very pantomimic, but at the same time, 
a very philosophic reply. We should venture to hand him a cigar from 
Gliddon’s, and beg that he would do us the favour to take a pinch out 
of our private box. This is the argument we should resort to, and we 
think it would induce him to publish an erratum to his next edition, If 
he declined, we would ask him, while he objected to tobacco as a soother 
or a stimulant, what he thought of it as a convenience! What awkward 
pauses would sometimes occur in conversation, and what slumbers would 
steal occasionally over our studies, if Sir Francis Drake’s antipodes were 
to rise, and carry the glorious weed out of England. We would rather 
(Rothschild forgive us!), that the Bank should stop payment. Soci 
eould not goon. Old Time would stand still, and, taking a pinch of ak 
turn his hour-glass into a snuff-box. 

A snuff-box is a letter of introduction; it has been the fountain of 
many friendships. When you cannot ask a stranger his opinion of the 
new opera or the new ministry, you can offer him your box, witha grace- 
ful as well as a profitable politeness. Even when the weather and other 
popular topics are exhausted, a pinch is always eloquent, always conver- 
sational, always convenient. And as for a cigar, it is the very symbol 
of congeniality. You sit in a circle, and the smoke rises up in a visible 
union: It is like the meeting of souls. If you have nothing to say, it 
discourses with a sage and silent wisdom ; if otherwise, it gives an ele. 
gant turn to your sentences, and comes in at a pause like a note of admi- 
ration! There is much virtue in a whiff. 

If we were in possession of another mulberry-tree, we would have it 
all turned into snuff-boxes, as the truest compliment that could be paid 
to the spirit of Shakspeare. And assuredly we would rather have the 
broken bowl of thy pipe, Tobias Shandy, or even a grain or two of the 
ashes that it held, than the arrow that pierced Achilles, or a lock of 
Cesar’s hair. 

We are well aware that there are learned men still living who contend 
that there is no enjoyment in life ; but then it is quite clear that they 
have never been to the cigar divan in King-street. Once let them taste 
the magic of a richly flavoured leaf, over a cup of coffee and a magazine 
just published, and the next treatise they may write will tell a tale mar- 
vellously different. They will then find out that a cigar and coffee are 
the true Sublime and Beautiful. B. 
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BRITISH INDIA, AND THE RENEWAL OF TIE COMPANY'S CHARTER. 


Tuer destinies of our empire in the East are at this moment depending 
upon the fiat of the legislature; and we are most anxious to impress 
upon our readers the great importance of the questions upon which 
the parliament are about to decide, whilst the scales are still trem- 
bling in equilibrium, and whilst the public mind is in that state of 
excitement, which, when it is natural and healthy, fits it best both to 
receive and digest information. We shall endeavour net only to awaken 
still more thoroughly the national interest, and to furnish genuine and 
wholesome materials for it to work upon ; but shall also exert ourselves 
to meet and combat some of those fallacies and misstatements on the 
subjects now under discussion, which would seem to be most prevalent 
and mischievous. 

The periodical curiosity and attention which the affairs of British 
India excite in this country,—as contrasted, in their warmth and brevity 
of duration, with the long cycles of apathy and indifference which pre- 
cede and follow them,—remind us very forcibly of the accounts which 
we read in old wonder-loving authors of the temporary resuscitations of 
comatose patients. After lying in perfect lethargy for days, or even 
weeks, scarcely even exhaling enough breath to bedim a looking-glass, they 
suddenly began to yawn and stretch themselves, and anon sat bolt up- 
right in their beds, calling lustily, aceording to their previous habits, 
for bread and cheese and beer, or wine and a sandwich; whilst the 
astonished attendants could scarcely suppress their wonder at the acute- 
ness of their recovered perceptions, and the eagerness with which they 
proceeded to enter upon the domestic concerns of the family. But the 
marvel was always short-lived, for before the beer could be drawn, or 
the bread sliced, irresistible drowsiness once more weighed down the 
eyelids and senses, and the sufferers were consigned, unrefreshed, to a 
second trance of a fortnight. 

We are guilty of no exaggeration in thus comparing the occasional 
starts of animation, which particular circumstances have, from time to 
time, excited, with regard to our Indian possessions, with the brief con- 
sciousness of a person awaking from an unnatural state of torpor, and 
almost instantly relapsing into it. Indeed, the analogy would be com- 
plete, if the trances from which we have drawn our illustration, had not 
frequently been mere trickery and imposture, whilst the moral lethargy 
im question is undeniably genuine. With very partial exceptions, not 
only those classes of the community who are, generally speaking, the 
best informed, but even our Senators and Statesmen are ignorant upon 
subjects connected with India,—its history, geography, and statistics, 
and the manners and character of the people,—to a degree which would 
be absolutely ludicrous, if it were not humiliating to our national pride 
to reflect how little we are superior in these respects to our Spanish co- 
temporaries, who only awoke from their protracted stupor of indifference 
with regard to their magnificent trans-Atlantic colonies, to find that they 
had lost them. St. Stephen’s might produce its hundreds quite upon a 
par with any Hidalgo of Castile or Andalusian bull-fighter whatever ; 
and if we be more fortunate than our neighbours in retaining our hold 
upon a distant empire, we may thank the energies and talent of those 
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who are toiling to maintain it with so little encouragement or notice, and 
who, indeed, may at all times esteem themselves fortunate, if they are 
suffered to serve their country in security from sneer and sarcasm,— 
the misrepresentations of reviewers *, and the flippant impertinence of 
fashionable novels. ? 

We have not time nor space to speculate very deeply upon the causes 
of this ignorance, and, of what is worsé, the disinclination to seek for 
and acquire information. We presume, however, that the existence of 
these feelings will not be disputed. ‘They pervade almost every class of 
society, although there be scarcely a family under the very highest and 
above the lowest classes, which has not sent a scion to India in some 
capacity, or on some errand; and they have kept their: ground in a 
manner highly becoming a British prejudice, whilst astounded and 
envious Europe has been watching the rapid and uninterrupted ex- 
tension of our Oriental dominions, until, with the exception of a few 
tributary or dependant states, our empire stretches from the banks of 
the Burrampooter to the mouth of the Indus, and from Cape Comorin 
to the eternal snows of the Himalayas. It is wonderful that the natives 
of a small island, at the other end of the globe, should have achieved 
such gigantic conquests, and should be able to stretch their arm to main- 
tain them over so many thousand leagues of intervening ocean ; but it 
is far more unaccountable, that a spectacle of so much grandeur should 
be regarded by those, who, nationally speaking, have worked these 
marvels, with mere cold and listless acquiescence. It was not thus, we 
apprehend, that the Romans contemplated the flight of their eagles, 
and the acknowledgment of their supremacy by distant nations ; it is 
not thus that empire has been acquired and upheld by any people but 
ourselves, whose sons have happily public virtue enough to stimulate 
them to exertion, although their most successful efforts have been passed 
over almost unnoticed, and although applause and honorary distinctions 
have been dealt out to them with the most niggard hand, whilst ser- 
vices of less intrinsic merit, if performed nearer home, are certain step- 
ping-stones to title and consideration. 

There is nothing more certain than that credulity is the constant at- 
tendant upon ignorance ; and that when particular conjunctions stimulate 
the public appetite for information, the great body of inquirers ma- 





* It may not be amiss to instance a case in which there is a very happy amalgamation of 
ignorance and slander. The Quarterly Review for June, 1827, contains an article upon 
Russian Missions to Bokhara and Khiva, and the writer, after speculating upon the pro- 
bability of an invasion of India by that power, cannot allow so fair an opportunity of vi- 
lification to pass unimproved. He deprecates the folly of the military arrangements. *‘ Our 
great armies and our splendid establishments are mostly confined to the sea-coasts, where they 
are the least necessary; the lower extremities of the great Indian body are well clothed, 
and fringed with costly garniture, while the head and trunk are left naked and exposed. 
On the south-eastern frontier, where no danger can now be apprehended, we keep up a large 
army to sicken and die in the swamps and jungles of the Ganges, the Hooghly, and the 
Burrumpooter ; while on the north-western frontier, where every thing is to be apprehended, 
and where the mountain air breathes health and vigour into the human frame, we have no 
army at all.”’ Vol. xxxvi. p. 136. 

It is scarcely credible, that whilst the reviewer was writing, the “large army” main- 
tained on the south-castern frontier ‘to sicken and dic,’’ consisted of five regiments of 
Native Infantry, or about 5000 bayonets,—the line to be protected extending more than 
ten degrees of latitude; whilst in the quarter defended by “no army at all,” there were 
forces amounting, in the aggregate, to 60,000 or 65,000 men. 
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nifest much more avidity for the highly-seasoned condiments of ex- 
aggeration and misstatement, than for the flavourless simplicity of truth. 
And we need no political economists to inform us that in these cases the 
supply is always fully equal to the demand. On the present occasion, 
the pending discussions upon the renewal of the Compzny’s charter, 
and the interest excited by other coincidences, have proved very hot- 
beds for raising polemical pamphlets and articles; and since, as Dr. 
Johnson observes, “he that vilifies esteblished authority will always 
find abettors,” there has been a great preponderance, with respect to 
activity and vehemence at least, on the side of those to whom the 
Company appears to stand in the same relation as Carthage to the 
Romans, and who would seem resolved to destroy the monster, which 
they have dressed up for the nonce as a moral Guy Faux, by any means 
and at any hazard. 

Some of the writers to whom we allude are influenced by interest, 
some by vindictive feelings, excited by alleged oppression at the hands 
of the rulers of the East ; and one author, whose career as a pam phleteer 
in the good cause commenced in 1828, and the termination of whose 
labours can only as yet be seen, in dim prospective, deep in the womb 
of futurity, is the victim of theeries as headstrong and untractable as 
the most wilful “ allegory on the banks of the Nile,” and does not appear 
to possess any control whatever over the “ furor scribendi” with which 
he is afflicted. But the exertions of these gentlemen are by no means 
confined to the agency of the pen and press, nor is one hand content to 
grasp only a single weapon of offence. Mr. Buckingham is the editor 
of a periodical publication which is esteemed by all whose opinions it 
espouses as the very mace which is to destroy the many-headed Hydra 
of Leadenhall-street ; but he also travels the country to preach a 
crusade against the existing government of British India ; and at the 
moment when British manufactures are selling in the bazars of Calcutta 
at prime cost, or somewhat under, and American vessels are taking them 
as a return freight, descants in glowing language upon the consumptive 
capacities of the Eastern World, and holds up to execration the greedi- 
ness of the monopolists who exclude their fellow-countrymen from such 
markets. Another gentleman is not only a most energetic pamphleteer, 
to say nothing of occasional appearances in the pages of the Oriental 
Herald, and the columns of the Times, but, being like Cerberus (Mrs. 
Malaprop’s “ gentleman with three heads”), he also figures us the dry- 
nurse of the delegates from Liverpool, and flapper in ordinary to sundry 
members of a committee now sitting in the neighbourhood of Westmin- 
ster Hall. Nothing but the alcohol of determined animosity could 
support weak humanity through such labours; and there can be no 
doubt that “ a good hater,” provided he possess competent talent and 
judgment, is a valuable partisan. For he must have made but poor use 
of his powers of observation, who has arrived at years of discretion, 
without being aware that a very large proportion of the “ most thinking 
public” are much more easily influenced through the medium of their 
feelings, passions, and prejudices, than by any appeal to their reasor ; 
that many, even of those who do not expect to get any thing in the 
scramble, are always ready to club their voices to swell the clamour in 
favour of pulling down that which has long been set up; and that hun- 
dreds will read and pin their faith to declamation and invective, who 
cannot spare time to collect and weigh evidence, to pore over documents, 
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and give their attention to argumentative statements and matters of 
detail. 

Accordingly, the writers to whom we refer,—to omit further mention 
of those “ who lecture as they go,” like some of the heroes of the Anti- 
Jacobin, and whose exea xrepoevra we cannot undertake to catch and fix 
sufficiently for handling in our pages,—have not failed to press the most 
vague generalities, and every possible form of vituperation into their 
service. The Company would seem, from their allegations, to be a very 
incarnation of the principle of evil, the undisputed monarchs of misrule. 
Their government, it is said, affords no protection to person or property ; 
the police is utterly ineffective ; “‘ the administration of justice is in such 
a state that an appeal to it is nearly hopeless* ;” their servants, even the 
judges, are hostile to “ all the private enterprises of British subjects t ;” 
all the sources from which they derive their revenue are polluted { ; and 
in addition to all this, lo! it is written, that they are oppressors and ex- 
tortioners, the grinders of the faces of the poor, the plunderers of the 

urses of the rich; very Machiavels in every thing but talent; with 

earts of stone, and hands of steel to extract all and spare none. To all 
these charges, reiterated in a vast variety of forms, and in tropes and 
figures of vilification, which we despair even of imitating at the most 
humble distance, the public are called upon to give their unqualified 
assent, and to follow up the verdict thus dictated to them by a sentence 
of deprivation. The dominions which they have so long misgoverned, 
as well as the commerce which they have equally mismanaged, are to be 
taken from them, and other merchants are to trade, and other sovereigns 
to rule in their stead. But with regard to any consistent and intelligible 
plan even for pulling down a fabric so old, and so well consolidated by 
its own magnitude and its collateral buttresses, except by a bare vote of 
the legislature for the abatement of the Company, none of the political 
se ey who are so nervous in assertion, and fluent in hard names, 

ave offered even an outline. Doubtless, however, they have some un- 
deniable scheme in reserve, though it be hidden, for the present, from 
the eyes of the profane ; and, under these circumstances, it would be 
most unreasonable indeed, to expect that our illuminati should allow us 
to catch even the most hasty glimpse of the stately and symmetrical 
edifice which they propose to erect in the place of that which they are 
so eager to destroy, “ from turret to foundation-stone.” 

Nevertheless, those who are in any degree practical, all, in short, who 
are not the merest spinners of theories and weavers of systems, have a 
prejudice in favour of looking, at least, so far before them, as to see solid 
footing for their first three or four steps in an untried ford. The water 
may be very shallow, Mr. Rickards, as you say; the bottom may be 
very hard, Mr. Crawfurd, as you are pleased to affirm; and the editor 
of the Oriental Herald may echo your asseverations, like the French 


* charlatan exclaiming, “ What the gentlemen say is very true ;” but we, 


who are plain men, beg to be permitted to examine the ground a little 
for ourselves. Moreover, we shall make bold to inquire whether the 
old bridge, which has stood so long, is built upon such erroneous 
principles of architecture, and is altogether so rotten and unsafe, as you 








* * View of the Present State and Future Prospects of the Free Trade and Colonization 
of India,”’ p. 32. 
+ Ibid. p. 23. 31. } Mr. Rickard’s Pamphlets, passim. 
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assert it to be; and request permission to suspend our judgment until a 
fair survey has been instituted, upon an actual and minute examination 
of facts and circumstances. ' ; 

Upon an investigation of this nature we propose to enter. We intend 
to inquire in the first place, and principally, how the Company have 

overned their magnificent empire; what wisdom they have shown in 
the conduct of affairs so great and momentous as those which have been 
committed to their management; how far they have consulted, in 
intention, the happiness and best interests of the people under their 
sway; and in what degree their efforts have been actually successful, 
when regarded in connexion with the difficulties of situation, and the 
resistance of circumstances. And we desire to make these the principal 
subjects of our inquiries, because, whatever may be thought by those 
whose talk is of cotton twist and piece goods, and who consider the 
question now agitated as one entirely of freight and market, demand 
and profit, we are most decidedly of opinion that the welfare of our 
fellow-subjects is the primary object of consideration. Desirable as it 
assuredly is, to create a new market for the manufactures of Manchester 
and Paisley, and to increase the exports of Liverpool and Glasgow, we 
shall be guilty of the grossest injustice if we purchase those benefits at 
the expense of the people of India. The dominion that we enjoy in 
that country was bestowed upon us for purposes very different from 
that of affording a field for experiment, or for the consumption of the 
produce of our spinning jennies; and although the direct interests of - 
England ought, doubtless, to be consulted, we shall abuse the trust 
committed to us, and eventually deceive ourselves, if we suffer any 
selfish and narrow views of immediate advantage to interfere with a 
more noble and liberal policy. With reference solely to the world in 
which we live, there are motives of action, there are objects of attain- 
ment, higher and holier than any that are to be found in merchant's 
ledgers, or on the cockets of the custom-house ; and the fruit, however 
fair and tempting to the eye, which we greedily catch at, in disregard 
or contempt of more sacred obligations, will most indubitably turn to 
ashes and wormwood upon our palates. From what has already tran- 
spired in the House of Lords, however, we are inclined to indulge a 
hope that a benevolent concern for the well-being of the many million 
natives of our gigantic dependency will be allowed some weight in the 
balance, in spite of the clamour of those who arrogate to themselves the 
title of anti-monopolists, and who value an outlet for their manufac-~ 
tures above all earthly considerations. We trust that the country will 
not disgrace itself, nor inflict any injury upon the native population of 
India, to pander to their greediness. 

We desire not to be misunderstood in this matter. We have the 
strongest anxiety for the extension of our commerce and manufactures— 
we should be rejoiced to see the sails of our shipping spread to every 
wind of heaven, and channels opened for the admission of the products 
of our industry to the very innermost parts of continental Asia,—dut, if 
we can avert it, even these advantages shall not be grasped at to the 
sacrifice of justice and mercy ; because we know that supreme wisdom 
has so ordered the sequences of cause and effect, that such a dereliction 
of principle, at the instigation of short-sighted selfishness, must inevitably 
be followed by evil consequences. As far as it may be found practicable 
to reconcile the two ends at which we aim, and to promote the interests 
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of our merchants and manufacturers without wrong to the other parties, 
incalculably more numerous, and to whom the upshot of our delibera- 
tions is of far more vital moment, let every thing in reason be conceded. 
But, at the point where they cease to be compatible, we would make 
our stand resolutely, and ground our opposition to any farther conces- 
sion upon the broadest and most permanent basis. Distressed as we 
confessedly are, and most earnestly as we desire to give a fresh stimulus 
to exertion, by enlarging the inlets through which our commerce has 
hitherto forced its way into the markets of the East, as well as by the 
discovery of new openings, it would be national folly in the extreme to 
seek for the cure or palliation of existing evils by any measures involving 
the loss of our national character for equity and humanity. Provision 
being made to protect this from impeachment or suspicion, we hold up 
both our hands for the removal of every restriction upon industry and 
enterprise: but, with regard to the security of the natives of India from 
encroachment or oppression, we shall be satisfied with nothing short of 
the most unquestionable safeguards. 

We must pause here to offer a few observations upon the subject of 
the free commercial intercourse between this country and India, which 
has subsisted since 1814, because the opinions held by one party, pre- 
viously to the last renewal of the charter, have been most industriously 
misrepresented ; and because their opponents, who never fail to avail 
themselves of every opportunity of protruding their merits upon public 
notice, have exerted themselves as manfully to trumpet forth the praises 
of their own sagacity as to twist and torture into absurdity the language 
of those who differed trom them. ‘This process. when it can be com- 
pleted without detection, affords the greatest possible assistance to ratio- 
cination, for nothing can be easier than to cover an adversary with con- 
fusion, and hold him up to never-ending ridicule, if you can but persuade 
the public to believe that his arguments are founded on an assumption 
that two and two make five, or any moral postulate of equal folly. 

“We were told,” says the great advocate of free trade and coloniza- 
tion, “in a tone of oracular authority, and on the alleged experience 
of two centuries, that the trade between Great Britain and India was 
wholly incapable of extension; that we could furnish nothing new 
which the Hindoos wanted, nor the Hindoos produce «any thing new 
which we required.” This is absurd enough, but as we never doubted 
Mr. Crawfurd's talent for caricature, let us see what Sir Thomas Munro, 
the principal oracle consulted, did really say upon the subject. 

“ It has been sometimes said that the natives have a prejudice against 
the manufactures of Europe: the Hindoos have no prejudices against 
the use of any thing that they can convert to an useful purpose ; whe- 
ther European or native manufacture, it is pure as it comes from the 
hand of the workman to all Hindoos; but they have one prejudice, 
which I believe is a very common one in this country, against the pay- 
ing a higher price for a worse commodity ; and until we can undersell 
them in such articles as they now require for-their own use, we have no 
hope of extending the use of our own manufactures in India ; i is en- 
tirely a question of price: whenever we can undersell the Hindoos in any 
article which they require, ui will jfind its way into the interior of Lhe 
country without much help from the British merchants ; it will find is 
way into ike interior in spite of all regulations to prevent it *.” 





* See the Evidence before Committees, Sih ard 12th April, 1615. 
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If this be not sufficient, let Mr. Crawfurd’s statement be contrasted 
with the language of the Report of the Committee of Correspondence 
to the Court of Directors, as quoted by himself at page 15 of his 


pamphlet. 

“‘ We were told, in a tone of oracular “There seems to be a general and de- 
authority, and on the alleged expe- plorable delusion respecting the prac- 
rience of two centuries, that the trade _ticability of a vast extension of the sale 
between Great Britain and India was of the manufactures of this country in 
wholly incapable of extension,” &c. &e. India and China, and of the produc- 
—Pamphlet, page 2. tions of those countries here,” &c. &c. 

— Report. 

The Report of the Committee asserts that “‘a vast extension” of the 
sale of British manufactures in India is impracticable, which Mr. 
Crawfurd, by some strange obliquity of vision, reads as if it had been 
maintained that the trade between the two countries “ was wholly inca- 
pable of extension.” Such a statement of an opponent’s opinions may, 
for aught we know, be considered fair controversy by pamphleteers, but 
to us it bears an appearance of very questionable morality. 

Mr. Rickards has pursued a course exactly parallel. The Report 
above quoted had stated that “the earnings of ‘he common labouring 
classes, and consequently their expenses, may be estimated on an average 
not to exceed 4/. 10s. per annum.” They are indolent by nature, frugal 
by habit, under manifold religious restrictions. What demand of the 
manufactures from Europe is to be expected from these? From whom ? 
from “the common labouring classes,” if we understand construction. 
But Mr. Rickards paraphrases the question at page 74 of his work, as 
if it had been asked, “‘ what farther demand for the manufactures of 
Europe is to be expected from such a people?” implying, as the context 
fully proves, the whole population, high and low, rich and poor, of the - 
Peninsula, 

Again he asserts that the Court of Directors maintained “ that no in- 
crease of demand for European commodities could be expected to arise 
among a people of such simple habits * ;” and refers, like Mr. Crawfurd, 
to the evidence of Sir Thomas Munro, to whom he condescends to give 
some very qualified praise. ‘Truly the manes of that great statesman 
must rejoice in the testimony borne to his merits by Mr. Rickards. 

We have already shown what Sir Thomas Munro’s sentiments really 
were; but Mr. Rickards is kind enough to contradict himself in the 
course of a very few pages, by quoting the evidence of that officer to 
the following purport. We cannot supply the Indian with commodities, 
because, while he can get them “ not only better, but cheaper, at home, 
it is impossible that we can enter into competition in the market.” Does 
Mr. Rickards suppose that the Hindoos would buy dearer and inferior 
articles because they might be of European manufacture? They have 
bought goods nominally cheaper, until they discovered that their want 
of durability rendered such bargains any thing but gainful ; and accord- 
ingly no less than 3,063,968lbs. of cotton twist were imported into India 
in 1827. Our machinery gives us great advantages in the preparation of 
this material of manufacture ; but we cannot stop here to inquire how 
many thousands of Hindoos have been thrown out of bread by this im- 
portation. 





* Page 79. 
M. M. New Series.—Vou. IX. No. 53. 3 T 
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We will have no room for misunderstanding. We know that the trade 
to British India has increased considerably since 1814; but we know, 
too, that it has fallen very far short, both in extent and profit—but in 
the last respect more particularly—of what the Court of Directors truly 
designate as the “ Sanguine Theory” entertained by Mr. Rickards and 
others. That agents have thriven and fattened upon it we do not doubt, 
for their per centage is carried to credit, whatever be the upshot of the 
speculation ; but owners and shippers can tell, we suspect, a very differ- 
ent tale. Let reference be made to the prices current of Calcutta and 
Bombay, and the rates of freight to and from those places. We do not 
hesitate to avouch our conviction, that if, by some compulsory enactment, 
all persons, with the exception of those engaged in commerce, were com- 
pelled to proceed over-land to India, three-fourths of the shipping now 
engaged in the Indian trade would be thrown out of employ ; for it is 
the passage-money alone that keeps them afloat. As it is, only the 
agents thrive, and ship-owners, as the whole city of London can testify, 
are driven to shifts which in former days would not have been thought 
the most reputable. We may mention, as an example, an instance which 
has lately come to our knowledge, where a surgeon’s berth on board a 
free trader was applied for, and promised, provided the party should be 
able to persuade his friends to engage a certain quantity of freight. Ships 
are sailing, moreover, day after day, half laden, because their owners are 
afraid to hazard their capital, with a contingency of loss very little short 
of certainty ; and every bazar and warehouse in Calcutta are crammed 
with European articles, until the rent eats up not only the profit, but the 
whole value of the goods. Meanwhile, the agents clap the shippers on the 
back, and cajole them if possible into becoming ship-owners ; and the 
trade goes merrily on, because those who are intensely engaged in spe- 
culation are too much occupied in their own schemes to see or regard 
the many who drop from the same path into ruin and beggary, like the 
passengers on the bridge in the Vision of Mirzah. 

If, therefore, Sir Thomas Monro and others, who in 1813 maintained, 
in opposition to the sanguine theorists, that the trade to India was not 
susceptible of any “ vast extension,” and supposed, “ most erroneously,” 
that. native Indians could supply themselves with the little they did 
want, at a cheaper rate from their own manufactures, than by importing 
British or European fabrics *, ‘ did entertain opinions which time and 
experience have proved to be too narrow, their error was one only of 
degree ;—and those persons who flew into the opposite extreme, who 
were at least as positive, and whose sentiments were far more extrava- 
gant, have not the smallest right to raise a shout of triumph over their 
opponents. If, indeed, they had had the fairness to abstain from giving 
injurious paraphrases of the opinions entertained by those opponents, and 
had quoted them verbatim, every shadow of a pretext for such exulta- 
tion would have vanished. Mr. Rickards and his party have cried 
“ Eureka” with great emphasis and perseverance ; and because the friends 
of the Company were partially in error, have assumed that they who dif- 
fered from them “toto ceelo” were altogether right. The utmost, how- 
ever, that impartiality can declare, now that the page of the last sixteen 
years is spread before us, is that the truth lies somewhere between the 





* Mr. Rickards, Part I. The italics are his own. 
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two extremes; but that the advocates of free trade have overshot the 
mark, to a far greater extent than their adversaries have fallen short of it. 

We have been led into a digression from the topic more immediately 
before us, of greater length than we had in the first instance contem- 
plated, and our limits forbid our resuming the thread at present; but 
our time will not have been wasted, if we have succeeded in bringing 
out in relief the peculiar mode of reasoning adopted by certain assailants 
of the company. We shall resume the general subject “ demense in 
mensem,” and trust that in the course of a few numbers we shall be able 
to do much towards clipping the pinions of not a few fallacies which are 
now “ towering in pride of place,” and in affording our readers such data 
as may form the ground-work for a durable superstructure of opinion, 


TEN DAYS QUARANTINE : AN ANECDOTE. 


Tue beauties or wonders of natural scenery are not remembered by 
the traveller with more fondness and minuteness than are the incidents 
which have attended him in his commerce with his foreign fellow-crea- 
tures. The strange situations into which he or they have been cast, 
their own eccentricities of character, and the wild results from these two 
causes, sometimes leave a tablet filled with occurrences more vivid and 
glowing and picturesque than the brightest scenes of Tuscany or Tempe. 
Something of this sort comes to my mind at present, and as it happened, 
so will I relate it. 

At a port in the Mediterranean I was performing quarantine after a 
voyage from Alexandria, at which city a visit of two days only had en- 
tailed an after-imprisonment in a lazaretto of a month and a half. Our 
vesse] lay in the quarantine harbour, and having but poor accommoda- 
tion on board, we disembarked and: obtained apartments in a large build- 
ing devoted to the use of those wayfarers whose cognisance, like ours, 
was that of the yellow flag. One or two of the ship’s officers, an Italian 
passenger and myself, constituted the whole of this small party, and of 
these none remained with me at night but the last mentioned gentleman. 
The lazaretto was an immense structure, in the shape of a square, sur- 
rounding an open court, and overlooking the sea on every side but one. 
It was built on a thin peninsula, which being barricaded and guarded on 
the land side, was in fact almost isolated, and therefore admirably 
adapted for the purposes of the building. On our front, the waters of 
the harbour came up to the very doorway, and in a long row, with little 
space between them, lay a string of vessels from various unhealthy ports, 
undergoing the same penance with our own; which, as being the last 
comer, was for the time moored immediately beneath our windows, and 
close astern of another Turkish vessel which had left Alexandria about 
a week before ourselves. Though very extensive, our hospital was not 
lofty. It consisted of only two stories ; the ground floor being occupied 
by various sets of unpurified voyagers, chiefly of a more plebeian order, 
and the upper story, silent and deserted, save in the few rooms whose 
echoes rang awfully with occasional efforts of conversation. <A gallery 
ran round the central court, and every room opened into it, so that no 
part of the building was without free and healthy ventilation, or pre- 
cluded from a view of what was going on below. 

My companion, the Italian, was a man of furious temper, which had 
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exhibited itself in many unpleasant forms during our common voyage. 
However, from the first, I apprehended that there was some latent and 
justifying cause for his ill-fellowship, and the roughest acts or words 
into which he ever was seduced, had, at other times, a full compensation 
in manners both engaging and sincere, and a warmth of feeling that 
could not but be returned. Om the passage, he had been restless and 
excited, and almost constantly irritable. Now, his mind had become 
more composed, but there remained still the former frequent abstracted- 
ness and anxiety, and a stealthy forgetful manner, as if some absorbing 
thought overwhelmed those ordinary ones which mere acquaintances are 
apt to interchange. He never could be persuaded to enliven himself by 
looking out from the windows upon the harbour and shipping, and town 
in the distance, and further still the occasional heights and plantations of 
the country. Nor, on the other hand, did he show any stronger curio- 
sity with regard to the assemblage of people below us. There were peo- 
ple of all the Mediterranean sea-ports, varying in dress, countenance, dia- 
lect, and manners ; but he was not tempted to make a spectacle of them, 
The conversation with which these our fellow-sufferers whiled away 
their time, was often amusing ; their occupations, grave or gay, at any rate 
differed from our own, and as I was entertained, so I expected that he 
would be, but my calculations were erroneous. He consumed nearly the 
whole day in a moody and passive indifference, and only with the sun- 
set did he regain his activity. At that time he usually commenced his 
exercise. He sauntered along the gallery, and wandered into the furthest 
rooms, and there I would sometimes hear the echoes of his voice, as if 
in soliloquy, almost awful amid the solemn silence of the place and hour, 

But though his habits were thus apparently unsocial, he had yet one 
disposition which made us neighbours for some portion of the four and 
twenty hours. He could not sleep alone. I did not seek the cause of 
this whim, but indulged it willingly by allowing him to place his bed in 
the room which I had from the first selected for my own. One night— 
it was in summer, and the weather far less tolerable than the maximum 
of our English heat—I was startled in my sleep by a stumbling footstep 
near my bedside. I called out to discover the nature of the intrusion, 
and my neighbour gave answer. It was in a slow and confused voice, 
and did not by any means satisfy me. 

“‘ Hang these mosquitos! What Christian can endure their endless 
singing in the ear, and the sharp twitch they give you? and as [I live, I 
think they are not the only curses with which my bed is afflicted! I am 
sorry to have disturbed you.” 

With this apology, and having buffeted the air in all directions for full 
five minutes, he returned to his bed, and I again fell asleep. Again I 
found myself aroused by some fresh interruption. 

“ Who’s there ?” I cried, but not a breath replied to me. 

“ What was that noise?” I repeated ; but the former silence was still 
unbroken. 

«‘ By heaven, I will see, then !” I exclaimed, and bursting from my 

, was about to alarm one of the sentinels, but my purpose was pre- 
vented. 

« Hush!” said the Italian, “I suppose you must know at last, or you 
will not be pacified any longer. Be quiet, and listen tome. Can you 
keep a s@pret ?” 

Confused by the suddenness of this address, from one, too, who must 
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have feigned s)umber but a moment before, I was nevertheless comforted 
by an accent of honesty in the man’s voice very different from the tone 
ot his previous excuses. I encouraged him to say his say, and in sub- 
stance it amounted to this: that “ there was some one in the building, 
an old and most dear friend, whom he had engaged to see in the dead of 
night, as at no other hour could their meeting have escaped the vigil- 
ance of the guards. This friend, he said, was in another quarter of the 
lazaretto, surrounded by people who would, if they could, prevent their 
coming together, so that the utmost caution was requisite to render his 
movements as inaudible as possible. Having told me thus much, and 
entreated me to make no noise, he proceeded on his way. I rose quietly 
from my bed, and observed him, as well as the darkness would allow, in 
the progress of his plans. Having stolen through our doorway, he crept 
along the gallery till he reached the post at which the hospital guard 
should have been watching. After a little pause, I saw his figure ema- 
nating from the shade, and skulking onwards as before, till he reached 
and doubled the angle of the gallery. When he had advanced to a point 
nearly opposite to me on the other side of the court, he suddenly paused, 
and after a careful survey in all directions, at last laid himself down quite 
prostrate, with his head towards the verge of the foot-planks overhanging 
the area of the court. Having done this, I heard, though so faintly that 
I almost doubted my own senses, a thin, fine sound, like the smallest con- 
ceivable intonation of a man in whistling. This signal, for so I concluded 
it to be, was speedily attended to. A door went immediately beneath 
him, that is, on the ground floor, slowly turned on its noiseless hinges, 
and a figure in female drapery emerged from the apartment. Her steps 
must have been slow indeed, for I was almost wearied with waiting, 
whilst she was accomplishing the tiny distance between her starting 
point and that which brought her nearest to the gentleman in the strange 
posture above her head. I next saw his arm outstretched, and something 
suspended from it, which she contrived to reach, but whether this was 
all the purpose for which they met, or their further proceedings were 
interrupted, I know not ; however, immediately afterwards, and with 
somewhat more speed than before, each retreated from the scene of 
action, and in a few minutes my companion returned. He was afraid of 
disturbing the guards by talking to me, so I heard nothing more of this 
matter until the following morning. 

He then explained more fully the nature of his immediate situation, 
which undoubtedly was sufficiently singular. He had been attached, he 
said, when at Alexandria, to the daughter of a fellow-countryman trading 
at that port. For some reason or other, his suit, though encouraged by 
the girl, was positively forbidden by her father ; so much so, that upon 
taking one of his customary voyages from Alexandria, the old seaman 
resolved to take her with him, lest in his absence the mischief which he 
dreaded might be consummated. But the attachment had by this time 
become too strong to be so easily broken. It was durable ; it was mu- 
tual ; and when Carmela bade a farewell to the home of her best hopes, 
she knew that he would follow in the first vessel that had the same des- 
tination. Thus, the one arrived in harbour exactly ten days before the® 
other ; and all his difficulty was to effect some intercourse with her, some 
tokens of recognition, some renewal of past scenes, without incurring the 
risk of observation. For this reason, he had abstained from presenting 
himself in the balcony, to view the external prospect which to me had 
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been so interesting, or at the balustrade, to witness the domestic pro- 
ceedings of our fellow-prisoners. Carmela’s father might have been at 
either time in his vessel, which lay immediately below the window, or 
amongst the troop of idlers in the court-yard ; and in that case my com- 
panion must have been discovered. 

Having confided to me so much of his history, I was of necessity 
compelled to become the receptacle of all this idle garrulity for the next 
ten hours. Amongst other things, he informed me that he was about to 
venture on a very bold experiment. He meant to sink down into the 
court-yard, and meet his lady-love face to face! My prudent insinuations 
were but lost labour to me, for he was bent on this fool-hardy project, 
the more especially as he had observed, during his expedition of the night 
before, that our nearest guardian or sentinel stripped himself of his coat 
during his nap, and deposited the robe of office on a chair by his side. 
In this stolen livery, my friend purposed to pass current; and sure 
enough, on that evening, when the universal silence acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Morpheus, off glides he towards the sentinel’s post, and, 
having purloined the cast-off garment, invests himself with the same, and 
therein proceeds, as on the previous night, to the opposite part of the 
gallery. Presently I could distinguish him arranging something to a 
transverse beam, and having suspended himself by it, I saw him gra- 
dually let down, without the least noise or obstacle, until he reached the 
ground. The same challenge as on the former occasion was accepted 
with the same or readier acquiescence. The maiden came forth, and 
} they were locked in each other’s arms! So desperate a feat neither love, 

hate, ambition, nor any other of the most violent of human impulses ever 

before accomplished in a lazaretto. 

But this was not destined to be all-successful. Despite his garb as of 
an orthodox servant of the police ; despite his former caution and his 
maidenly fears, some hazard was sure to be encountered ; and that hazard 
occurred in the shape of an extravagant reverberation along the empty 
court-walls, consequent upon a natural movement of two pairs of lips 
in the sweet interchange of kisses. “Carmela!” cried a gruff voice from 
within the nearest apartment. ‘‘ Saints preserve us! where is the girl, 
to venture in the air so late at night? a mad thing as she always was.” 

« My coat, there !—Who’s got my coat?” echoed another and shriller —} 
voice from above. “ Filippo! Giuseppe! Capitano Muscat! Who the 
devil has borrowed my second best coatee ?” 

“T see her! by heavens, she'll catch cold,” grumbled the merchant, 
slowly disengaging himself from his bedclothes, as he caught a glimpse 
of the female figure through the half-opened doorway, and dreaded a 
thousand fevers as the natural result of such imprudence. 

“’Gad zooks! I see something like the yellow collar and stamped 
button!” shouted the ecstatic guardiano, peering along in the moonlight, 
and right joyous with halfa hope of reclaiming his official glory. ‘They 
advanced pari passu towards the common object of their scrutiny, and 
the father confronted his child, as the guard detected his prisoner. Here 
ends a dilemma. 

® The old gentleman perceiving one of the male creatures in the police- 
coat, and the other destitute of any garment at all, naturally enough 
concluded that the latter was the stranger, and the former his friend. 
Advancing, therefore, full of suspicion and paternal rage, he was about 
to lay violent hands on all there: on his child, to secure her return to 
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him ; on the coatless man, to inflict summary punishment for the sup- 
wrong ; and on the mock sentinel, to force his official interference. 

“Stop! old fellow!” cried the servant of police, suddenly advancing 
between him and the others; “stop where you are, or you know the 
consequences.” 

«Consequences ! What d’ye mean, scoundrel? Are you about to ruin 
me and my child, and think to find me a passive looker-on? Signor 
Guardiano, I call on you to put this scapegrace in his own cell. I'll 
complain if you don’t.” 

“Off! you old fool !” repeated the real guard, standing between the 
parties like a barrier, and presenting a huge stick towards the captain, 
to make his injunction still more effectual. 

« If you touch them, or me-——” 

« What—what—tell me what then?’ spluttered the other, almost voice- 
less with rage. 

«Oh! you know what,” replied he quite carelessly, and at the same 
time dictating to my friend the Italian to betake himself immediately to 
his own quarters, a measure not at all relished by the forlorn captain, who 
could not yet see through the mistake that had arisen from the assump- 
tion of the borrowed plumes. In fact, he thought himself cajoled, and 
could evidently be restrained no longer. On he rushed, and was within 
a few feet of his daughter, when the guardiano again interposed, with 
the emphatic words, 

«“ Remember your bill of health.” 

“«‘ The devil !” exclaimed the other: ‘‘ is she in a new quarantine, then ?” 

“ Of ten days only,” was the calm reply. 

A dead silence followed this announcement ; and the truth of the whole 
began to dawn upon the bewildered man. By coming in contact with 
my friend, whose expurgation had commenced ten days after her own, 
the girl had incurred the penalty of this addition to her imprisonment ; 
and her father, if he had touched any one of his then companions, would 
have shared the same fate. As the responsible master of a commercial 
vessel, he knew not how to act. To lose so long a time before he could 
be released from quarantine, would entail a serious loss; to leave his 
ship in the charge of another, or desert his daughter, was impossible. 
In the mean time they were separated, and his resolution was not made 
up until the next morning. Judge of my friend’s distress, when he learnt 
that the stern old fellow had determined to set sail immediately, and lose 
the advantage of his “clean bill of health,” by taking his daughter 
with him ! 

Such, however, was the case; and here, as it seemed, would terminate 
the romance of my present story. But my Italian friend was a mad dog, 
and his passion drove him to acts of sheer childishness. On the night 
of their embarkation, he managed to escape from the lazaretto from the 
sea-side, plunged into the water, and swam a considerable distance to- 
wards their vessel. Whether he had arranged any secret scheme for 
effecting an entrance upon his reaching it, or whether he hoped to move 
the father’s compassion by such determined proofsof affection, I know not ; 
but before he could put either to the proof, a shot from one of the land 
guards grazed his shoulder and disabled him. He sank, and rose again ; 
made a little progress with one hand, then sank as before; and so on, 
till a buat, that had put off from the lazaretto, brought him back to his 
old prison in a delirious fever. He knew not that the ship which con- 
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tained his love sailed at daybreak ; he could not tell for what motives 
he had infringed the severe harbour-laws, and encountered this heavy 
penalty; but he lay for days in a wild and wakeful trance, raving about 
his Carmela. 

To conclude this anecdote, it so chanced that the vessel had to combat 
with a stout and lasting maestrale, or north-west wind, so common in 
those seas, as the name would indicate; and after buffeting about for 
two or three days, it was driven back again to port, its crew dislodged, 
and the captain and his family, on account of the equality of quarantine, 
quartered in our part of the lazaretto. Something in the pitiable con- 
dition of my patient, for I was his only nurse—more, perhaps, in the 
determined love of his daughter—at last softened the captain’s antipathy 
to the man. He would occasionally visit him and show some sympathy 
with his sufferings. Then he withdrew his refusal of permission to 
Carmela to accompany him on these occasions, I cannot account for 
the history of these changes ; but all I remember is, that the sick man 
rapidly improved from that very moment; and when he left me, it was 
to take a voyage with the captain and his child, for the perfect restora- 
tion of his health. t 

JEVAH. 





LADY BYRON, CAMPBELL, AND MOORE, 


Our readers will expect something from us on this battle of the books. 
But we shall not harass them with going deep into the engagement. 

All the world knows by this time that Moore compiled from Lord 
Byron’s letters an amusing view of his life and opinions, which he had 
the good sense to leave as he found them. The book was received, as it 
ought, as no more than the showing of a very eccentric and vicious 
noble lord, relative to his own conduct. Moore’s labour was evidently 
occupied most in cutting down furious libels against all mankind, and 
particularly the noble lord’s particular friends ; it happening to be the 
good fortune of every man who had at any time served or assisted, or 
even exhibited any remarkable attention to his lordship, to be marked 
down for his especial ridicule and abuse; of which, we believe, the cor- 
respondence which Moore is now washing, plaiting, and smoothing for 
mankind, affords some brilliant examples. 

But the quarto had done its best or worst, and passed away ; the com- 
piler was paid, and was busy with its brother quarto ; the blue-stockings 
were pining over some other novelty ; the learned coteries, from Ken- 
sington to Moorfields, were profound in some new pottery from Pompeii, 
or some new traveller from the world’s end ; in short, Byron, the book, 
the libels, and the “injured lady,” were completely forgotten ; when 
some evil spirit, in the shape of a passion for publication, came before 
Lady Byron’s soul, and urged her to the “necessity of vindicating her 
father’s and mother’s humanity to her late husband !” 

The only point worth thinking of in this matter was the necessity. 
And that there was no necessity for Lady Byron’s defending her parents, 
(as honest and unimportant a country gentleman and lady as ever ve- 
getated,) is clear as the sun at noon-day. In some former observations we 
allowed that the vindication was well composed, and that Lady Byron 
was also entitled to write it, if she pleased. But we are quite satisfied 
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that the world, in general, no more required to be told that her lady- 
ship’s father and mother were well meaning people to Lord Byron, than 
that they were man and wife. 

However, the tempter prevailed over the lady ; and she wrote, and not 
merely wrote, but printed her writing, sent it through her circle of cor- 
respondents, friends, lovers, and haters, and finally saw it (we can con- 
ceive, with no great surprise) fairly flourishing as a regular piece of 
publication. The Literary Gazette had it first, and by its extensive cir- 
culation settled the affair of publicity without loss of time. The letter 
was at the Land’s End in twenty-four hours, and has long before this 
been read in Calcutta, if it have not been already on the breakfast-table 
of his Majesty of Pekin. 

People wondered why the lady should take so much trouble to prove 
points that nobody doubted ; and the result of this superfluous trouble 
was that they began to doubt. But there was something more than met 
the ear. Lord Byron had been so long known to indulge himself, with- 
out any kind of ceremony, in any pursuit that amused his tastes, good 
or bad, that people had begun to think no more of vices, which, as he 
never took the slightest trouble to conceal them ; deprived scandal of all 
the piquancy belonging toa secret. It was at length said, that his lordship 
was not worse than nine-tenths of our spoiled children of rank, nor half 
so bad as some who had been cabinet ministers. But this vindicatory 
letter seemed to strike some blows on his reputation severer than even 
common scandal had ever menaced; and there were hints of crimes 
which, according to the common conception of such matters, would 
have fitted his lordship less for the House of Peers than for the 
gallows. We by no means desire to worm out secrets of this nature ; but 
the general impression of the public certainly is, that the mysterious 
crime, which her ladyship could not communicate to her own mother, 
but which she finally dropped in the judicial ear of Doctor Lushington, 
was any thing but an every day offence. 

However, bad as the business looked, the public were weary of 
the perpetual harping on “‘ My daughter !”——the follies of Byron—the 
wrongs of his lady—and the rustic virtues of Sir Ralph and Lady 
Milbanke. ‘The thing was fairly yawned away, when Campbell took it 
up, and flung the ball before the public again. We give a few extracts 
from his letter : 

“ You speak,” says Campbell, “Mr. Moore, against Lord Byron’s 
censurers in a tone of indignation which is perfectly lawful towards 
calumnious traducers, but which will mod terrify me, or any other man of 
courage, who is no calumniator, from uttering his mind freely with 
regard to this part of your hero’s conduct. I think your whole theory 
about the unmarriageableness of genius a twaddling little hint for a 
compliment to yourself, and a theory refuted by the wedded lives of 
Scott and Flaxman. I question your philosophy in assuming that all 
that is noble in Byron’s poetry was inconsistent with the possibility of 
his being devoted to a pure and good woman—and I repudiate your 
morality for canting too complacently about ‘ the lava of his imagination,’ 
and the unsettled fever of his passions being any excuses for his plantin 
the tic duuloureux of domestic suffering in a meek woman’s bosom. 
These are hard words, Mr. Moore, but you have brought them on your- 
self by your voluntary ignorance of facts known to me—for you might 
and sade to have known both sides of the question ; — if the subject 
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was too delicate for you to consult Lady Byron’s confidential friends, 
you ought to have had nothing to do with the subject.” 

He then wrote to Lady Byron to ascertain the correctness of Moore’s 
statements, and she thus answers him: 

“Dear Mr. Campsetyi,—In taking up my pen to point out for 
your private information those passages in Mr. Moore’s representation 
of my part of the story which were open to contradiction, I find them of 
still greater extent than I had supposed—and to deny an assertion HERE 
AND THERE would virtually admit the truth of the rest. If, on the 
contrary, I were to enter into a full exposure of the falsehood of the 
views taken by Mr. Moore, I must detail various matters, which, con- 
sistently with my principles and feelings, I cannot, under existing cir- 
cumstances, disclose. I may, perhaps, convince you better of the diffi- 
culty of the case by an example :—“‘ it is not true that pecuniary embar- 
rassments were the cause of the disturbed state of Lord Byron's mind, 
or formed the chief reason for the arrangements made by him at that 
time.’ But it is reasonable for me to expect that you, or any one else, 
should believe this, unless I show you what were the causes in question, 
and this I cannot do.—I am, &c. &c. E. Noeu Byron.” 

This letter is a mere matter of words ; for it tells nothing but her lady- 
ship’s opinion, that there are falsehoods in Moore's book ; and when a 
comes to the proof, it depends on matters “ which, under existing circum- 
stances, and connected with her principlesand feelings, she cannot disclose.” 
Campbell now proceeds to animadvert upon the biographer’s garbling the 
evidence before his eyes. ‘“ What I regret most in Mr. Moore’s Life of 
Lord Byron is, that he had in his own hands the only pure means of 
serving Lord Byron’s character, which was his lordship’s own touching 
confession, and that he has thrown away the said means by garnishing 
that fair confession with unfair attempts at blaming others. In Letter 
235, Lord Byron takes all the blame on himself. But why, Mr. Moore, 
have you frozen the effect of this melting candour by dishing up the 
inconsistencies of Lord Byron on the same subject, and by showing 
your own ungallant indifference to the thus acquitted Lady Byron? In 
the name of both of them, J reprove you. Byron confesses, but you éry 
to explain away his confession ; and by your hints at spies, unsuitable- 
ness, &c., you dirty and puddle the holy water of acknowledgment, that 
alone will wash away the poor penitent man’s transgressions. You resort 
to Byron's letter to Mr. Rogers, for the means of inculpating Lady 
Byron and her friends, as blamers of Lord Byron. But they never said 
more than that Lord Byron’s temper was intolerable to Lady Byron. 
That was true, and they never circulated any calumnies against him.” But 
a passage follows, which, adopting her ladyship’s own style, heaps that 
enigmatical odium on his memory, which no direct charge could much 
exceed. ‘It is more for Lord Byron’s sake than for his widow’s, that I 
resort not to a more special examination of Mr. Moore’s misconceptions. 
The subject would lead me insensibly into hateful disclosures against 
og Lord Byron, who is more unfortunate in his rash defenders than 

is reluctant accusers. Happily, his own candour turns our hostility 
om himself against his defenders. It was only in wayward and bitter 
remarks that he misrepresented Lady Byron. He would have defended 
himself irresistibly, if Mr. Moore had deft only his acknowledging pass- 
ages. But Mr. Moore has produced a Life of him which reflects blame 
on Lady Byron—so dexterously, that more is meant than meets the ear.” 
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The friends of Lord Byron’s memory have undoubtedly a right to 
demand something explicit on this point. What are those hateful dis- 
closures which horrify every body os knows them, and which are too 
horrifying to be let loose among the public? If Lord Byron had com- 
mi crimes of a nature for which he deserved to be cast out from 
society, even though he had made his exit by the scaffold, they could not 
justify stronger expressions. 

« You said, Mr. Moore, that Lady Byron was unsuitable to her lord 
—the word is cunningly insidious, and may mean as much or as little as 
may suit your convenience. But if she was unsuitable, I remark, that it 
tells all the worse against Lord Byron. I have not read it in your book, 
for I hate to wade through it; but they tell me, that you have not only 
warily depreciated Lady Byron, but that you have described a lady 
that would have suited him. . If this be true, it is the unkindest cut of 
all. But I trust there is no such passage in your book. Surely you 
must be conscious of your woman with her ‘ virtue loose about her who 
would have suited Lord Byron,’ to be as imaginary a being as the 
woman without a head. A woman to suit Lord Byron!!! Poo! poo! 
I could paint to you the woman that could have matched him, if I had not 
bargained to say as little as possible against him. 

“ If Lady Byron was not suitable to Lord Byron, so much the worse 
for his lordship, This was not kicking the dead lion, but wounding the 
living lamb, who was already bleeding and shorn even to the quick. I 
know that, collectively aiiien the world is in Lady Byron's favour ; 
but it is coldly favourable, and you have not warmed its breath. Time, 
however, cures every thing; and even your book, Mr. Moore, may be 
the means of Lady Byron’s character being better appreciated.” 

We know nothing in the severest displeasure that would not be justi- 
fied against those who first charged Lord Byron’s memory with the 
crimes, which his wife’s letter seems to reassert. Campbell's letter is 
merely chivalric ; he thinks Lady Byron injured, and thinks that it is 
his duty to fight her battle. But he is a stranger, and has no interest 
of blood or companionship. With Lady Byron the whole affair is 
different. 

Let Byron be what he might, he was her husband, and the father of 
her child ; and it was her duty, if not to screen his memory, at least to 
keep aloof from defacing it. It is impossible that any woman of her 
years, mixing in general life, or even casually reading the newspapers, 
should not be acquainted with the meaning annexed to the phrase of 
“ Horrible crimes; crimes not to be named, hateful disclosures,” &c. 
Her ladyship has written more notes than one upon the topic, and her 
observation, on hearing of Lord Byron’s civilities to one of Lord Hol- 
land’s sons, “that Byron was a peculiarly dangerous companion for a young 
man,” was strongly expressive. The late lord may have left no friends. 
But if we had seen a relative or friend scarcely laid in the grave when 
such charges were flung upon his memory, we would have the assailants 
before the world, and compel them either to speak out, or to acknow- 
ledge themselves calumniators. And, if we did not this in sorrow and 
love for our dead friend, we should do it in justice to mankind. W 
man can hope to transmit an unsullied name to his children; if it be. 
the power of the first idle pen to fasten a stigma upon his grave, that, if 
living, would have sent him to it by the scorn of society, if not, by the 


vengeance of the law? 
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Campbell is an able poet, and a man of good intentions ; but he has 
taken up a hazardous cause. Lady Byron is a woman of education and 
birth ; but having first made the grand mistake of resisting the will 
of her family for the indulgence of her own, in marrying for fame a 
man whom she could not respect for virtue ; she next made the grand 
mistake of setting her parents’ reputation above that of her husband, in 
contradiction te the wise and sacred precept, that the “ wife should leave 
father and mother and cleave to the husband.” 

That Lord Byron hated that father and mother is palpable ; and that he 
used to fly into paroxysms of scorn and rage when they were spoken of, 
is perfectly true. Whether this was caused by peevishness or folly on 
their side is another question. But he had a right, as a husband, to be in- 
dignant at his wife’s leaving his house without his permission ; and he 
had a right to taunt any woman with hypocrisy, as well as want of duty, 
who writes to him a letter full of fondling, at the moment when she was 
determined on abandoning him for ever. Had her ladyship ever read 
the book in which it is declared that the “husband is the head of the 
wife?” or remembered that ritual in which it is declared that she 
weds “for better for worse, till death do them part?” For a wife’s de- 
sertion there can be no ground, short of starving or blows. It is a bur- 
lesque to say that nothing graver than “ Dear duck,” at the head of her 
final letter, would have prevented Lord Byron from dashing his head 
against the wall. 

But, if ‘married people will be liable to sudden quarrels and partings, 
where is the proof of any attempt to return on this woman’s part ?—of 
any effort to soothe the temper whose irritability she knew before she mar- 
ried ?—of any decent sorrow over his grave? Did even her carriage, or the 
carriage of her family, attend his funeral? Has she since given the most 
trivial instance of female fondness for the memory of a man with whom 
she was so closely united ? What honours has she paid to the tomb of a 
great being by whose fame alone she is at this hour distinguished from 
the mob of title? Nothing.—But we have her at the end of half a dozen 
ant disturbing the honours of him whom her duty and feeling might 

ave kept in his country, to be its living ornament, instead of being cast 
pens in a barbarous and remote tomb. And for whom is this disturbance 
made? To vindicate the civility, and so forth, of two such people as 
Sir Ralph Milbanke and his wife, about whom the world cares no more 
than about the giants in Guildhall. 





PRESENT POLICY OF EUROPE TOWARDS THE BARBARY STATES. 


Tuat Great Britain should be a party to the present policy of Europe 
towards the Barbary States, must create the greatest surprise in those 
who reflect on her n&ime and resources ; a policy which began in error, 
has continued in injustice, and which presents one of the strangest 
anomalies that can be conceived. We continually quarrel and cavil 
with the Moors for the observance of particular etiquette, and a regard 

minor and insignificant privileges, whilst we consent to tolerate that 
general system of dishonesty to the world, out of which these disputes 

ow. How much longer the Barbary powers shall be allowed to exact 
a toll for crossing the high seas must be left to the feelings of those 
nations interested in its payment to determine ; meanwhile it may not be 
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uninteresting to examine a little more narrowly into our relations with 
a people amongst whom Europe maintains consuls, and vice-consuls, 
from Mogadore to Tripoly, whose chief agency has hitherto been that of 
transmitting a few lions and tigers in return for our money and homage. 
It must be a matter of curiosity to know something of the borrowers who 
repay our loans with such bad interest, and regarding whom there is a 
greater dearth of information, than of the people of the most remote parts 
of the Asiatic continent. Whilst their threats and menaces are looked 
upon with dread, and are at this moment the subject of deliberation in 
more councils than those of France ; it is surely worth while to inquire 
what adequate end Europe attains by her enormous expenditure, in en- 
deavouring to maintain their friendship. 

Situate as the dominions of the Emperor of Morocco are at the en- 
trance of a narrow sea, without any naval force to support his pretensions, 
nature itself conspiring against the possibility of his forming a navy, by 
choking up every river and harbour in the kingdom, this monarch solely 
depends on the dissensions and want of unanimity amongst the European 
powers for the continuance of that truly advantageous system, which 
ensures him a certain revenue without any risk or trouble. He entirely 
trusts to their jealousies of his favour, (which he has certainly hitherto 
managed to keep alive), to supply his absolute deficiency of real power, 
or the means of enforcing the contributions he now so easily receives. 
All his utmost efforts could effect against an enemy would be to cut off 
unarmed or becalmed ships, and pursue that tedious sort of warfare 
which might exasperate, but could not greatly injure. The other Bar- 
bary states, although more or less dependent on the same policy as the 
sultan of Morocco, possess at least some shadow of maritime strength, 
and have fortified cities on the shores of the Mediterranean, beneath 
which they could at least find shelter in case of retreat. 

In the spring of 1828, the sultan of Morocco, Muiey Abderachman, 
visited Tangiers to receive the homage, tribute, and presents of the 
different European nations, whose delegates had assembled there to court 
his friendship, or renew their alliances. Public expectation had been 
kept alive by repeated and broken promises (perhaps with a view of in- 
creasing the importance of the royal presence) for upwards of three 
years, and had caused the detention and assemblage of many, whose 
patience was nearly exhausted. The emperor, however, at last set for- 
ward from Morocco, accompanied by 5000 of his troops, infantry and 
cavalry. Whatever gratification this intelligence afforded those who 
awaited his visit, it was not equally welcome to the bashaws and in- 
habitants of the provinces through which he passed; for on the former 
fell the impost of being obliged to make large presents to their master, 
and on the latter, that of furnishing provisions for the troops, which, like 
a flight of locusts, generally leave marks of devastation wherever they 
pass. 

The royal entry to Tangiers was announced by fireworks, and the 
discharge of cannon from the fortifications. The emperor took up his 
residence at the Alcassaba, or castle of the bashaw, the apartments of 
which, at least those destined for his use, had been previously furnishe@l® 
by general contributions of the European consuls, who, amongst other 
things, had presented his majesty with a handsome state bed, as well as 
many articles of ornamental furniture. The troops were not quartered 
in the town, but formed a regular encampment on a slight eminence 
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eastward of Tangiers. In the midst of this camp was guarded, in large 
and handsome tents, his majesty’s harem, said to consist of ten white 
wives, and ten black concubines. Another handsome tent was set 
apart for a marabout or saint, who always attends royalty, and who 
is consulted as to the auspicious days for transacting business, tra- 
velling, &c. 

The third day after the sultan’s arrival was fixed on for the reception 
of the foreign consuls, who were summoned to the court-yard of the 
Alcassaba ; the troops, a great number of whom were blacks, lined all 
the avenues and approaches thereto, as well as the court-yard itself, in 
the area of which the turbaned chiefs and scribes of the household 
were assembled. Not a single musical instrument added to the effect of 
this scene (a judicious idea in presence of Europeans, to whose ears the 
Moors were conscious their music was most inharmonious). The troops 
previous to the entrance of his majesty were seated cross-legged on the 
ground, with their long guns held between their knees. At his approach, 
which was preceded by the bashaw of Tangiers, they rose up and stood 
to their arms. The sultan entered the court-yard on horseback, the 
manner in which he invariably gives public audiences, Over his head 
was borne a large splendid silk parasol of Italian manufacture. The 
bay barb on which he was mounted was fanned by slaves, with white 
muslin handkerchiefs, and in his train were several parade horses beau- 
tifully caparisoned. 

The person of Muley Abderachman is both dignified and majestic; on 
his brow is deeply marked the consciousness of his superior station and au- 
thority, and that gravity for which the Moors are so distinguished ; but in 
him it seemed to dwell with more ease and affability than in those who 
surrounded him—the result of his more polished manner and education, 
The sultan has a fine intonation of voice, and his whole deportment 
rather bespeaks that of a man accustomed to associate with the great 
world, than of a monarch residing at such a distance from polite life: 
he is of robust stature, about five feet nine inches in height, and is ap- 
parently about forty-two or forty-three years of age, of very dark com- 
plexion, nearly approaching black ; but his fine features, glossy black 
beard and moustaches, at once show that he is not of negro blood. He 
bore no distinctive mark of sovereignty in his dress, except the beautiful 
texture of the el-haicke, or long scarf, which nearly enveloped him, dis- 
covering only a small part of the green tunic and gold scabbard of the 
yatagan worn beneath. His turban was of plain white muslin, denoting 
an elegant and unostentatious simplicity. 

The principal officers of the sultan being stationed around him, the 
bashaw of Tangiers, on whom it seems the order of the ceremonies had 
devolved, introduced the French consul and vice-consul to his majesty, 
who appreached, and through their interpreter begged the emperor's 
acceptance of the annual tribute money, and presents of their nation: 
a list of the presents was handed to his majesty who passed it to one of 
his ministers ; these consisted of articles of the most valuable and elabo- 
rate workmanship of France, as well as large quantities of cloth, sugar, 

ffee, &c. valued at £3000 sterling, which were borne up the steep 
ascent of the Alcassaba by Jew porters, who, barefooted, stood trembling 
with their burdens in the royal presence. The consul received a 
gracious reply ; and next in succession was presented the Danish consul, 
whose gifts were of proportionate value to the rank of his nation: he 
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paid over the sum of. 50,000 Spanish dollars, the amount of two years’ 
tribute due to his imperial majesty ; thirdly, and which seemed to excite 
no little surprise in the spectators, was presented Mr.- Douglas, the 
English consul-general, vice-consul, &c. accompanied by several officers 
of the garrison of Gibraltar, who had arrived for the purpose of witness- 
ing this ceremony. The cause of the British consulate not being pre- 
sented first as on former occasions was said to be owing to an intrigue of 
the bashaw of the town, who, on account of some differences with the 
English consul-general, which had for a long time been the subject of 
a most disagreeable correspondence with the emperor, took this oppor- 
tunity of wounding Mr. Douglas’s pride. Some presents, such as a 
handsome sword, several pieces of cloth, &c. were laid at the emperor's 
feet, who in return replied, “ that he was happy to maintain the friend- 
ship and esteem of his good friend and brother the sovereign of England, 
with whom the Moors could boast an alliance since the time of his pre- 
decessor Muley Ishmael ; that he always should consider the English his 
best friends, and hold them entitled to protection and privileges in his 
country which no other nation could enjoy.” In conclusion, the sultan 
inquired “ if the consul had any request to make, which he then pro- 
fessed himself willing to attend to.”” The remainder consuls were then 
successively introduced, but it must not here be omitted to be remarked 
that the offering of the American consul was merely a bag of rice! un- 
accompanied by any tribute money whatever. The Americans, not- 
withstanding their refusal to degrade themselves by the payment of 
tribute, enjoy the same protection and privileges as other nations. The 
Neapolitan consul, whose government had expended a large sum of 
money in the purchase of presents, was ordered ‘“ not to show his face,” 
as neither his gifts could be accepted nor his office recognized, till his 
royal master agreed to pay an annual tribute of 20,000 dollars, for which 
sum Neapolitan vessels would be allowed to navigate the high seas, un- 
molested by Morroqueen corsairs. This formidable navy, which con- 
sisted of the two brigs before mentioned, was then at anchor in the 
Bay of Tangiers, decorated with the flags of the nations with which the 
emperor was at peace. The ceremony of audience concluded, the dif- 
ferent packages were opened, and the contents carefully examined, with 
the lists handed in. In cases of any deficiency, or baseness of quality in 
the articles, the unhappy consul soon hears of the deception, and may 
esteem himself fortunate if it is not made a subject of quarrel with his 
government. The emperor generally distributes part of these gifts 
amongst his officers, or those whom he is under the necessity of re- 
warding ; but all specie or plate, as well as watches, of which he is very 
fond, are generally reserved for himself. That part which falls to the 
lot of his faithful servants soon finds its way to the hands of some 
broker, who, for a very small sum in ready money, becomes the purchaser 
of articles of great original cost. In this manner a handsome glass 
dessert service, which had been distributed amongst several competitors, 
was purchased for a trifle by a person who collected the separate allot- 
ments. A musical watch, the works of which had become deranged by m 
continued playing, was also sold for a few dollars, a very short time 
after it had been presented to the sultan. 

The sums of money thus expended in this single port of Barbary 
amounts to about 50,000/. sterling per annum, and should the emperor 
succeed in compelling the Russians, Austrians, Neapolitans, and the 
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Hanse Towns to comply with his demands, his revenue will be thereby 
considerably increased. This system, which is followed up with little 
modification in all the piratical states of the Mediterranean, cannot fail to 
inflate the pride of savage princes ; nor is the appearance of the repre- 
sentative of Great Britain in these pageants, laying down her share of the 
purchase money of the smiles and sunshine of their countenance, likely 
to diminish their ideas of potency and greatness. The almost literal 
fact, that here 


** As in the east, exhausted slaves 
Lay down their far-brought gifts and die,” 


must for ever destroy the notion, that the basis of all intercourse between 
states ought to be reciprocal advantage. Muley Abderachman is by far 
too sagacious to arouse Europe from its lethargy ; as long as we are 
willing to pay, he will extend his hand to receive. This prince was 
called to the throne by the late emperor, his uncle Muley Soleyman, on 
account of his abilities, to the exclusion of his own sons, who are yet 
living, and whom the present emperor has so far conciliated as to keep 
in his train, one as his aide-de-camp, and another he has made governor 
of an interior province. The manner in which he has long soothed 
many of the governments of Europe into a compliance with his policy, 
and frightened others without a shadow of offensive force, is no insigni- 


ficant proof of his talent. He has besides counteracted all the plots of 


opposition to his government (which during his reign have been 
numerous), either in seizing by stratagem or open force all the refractory 
scherifs and bashaws who, under pretence of his not being rightful 
heir to the throne, have often rebelled. A specimen of his cunning he 
lately afforded by the mode in which he dislodged an inimical bashaw 
from his government. This man had often refused to appear when cited 
at court: not wishing to proceed to open hostilities, the emperor, by 
means of agents, stirred up an insurrectionary mountain warfare in the 
bashaw’s neighbourhood, under pretext of quelling which he took the 
field himself, and ordered all his chiefs to jom him. The unsuspicious 
governor abandoning the safety of his bashalick entered the emperor's 
tent, when he was immediately laden with chains and conducted to 
prison, from which he was not released till he had disgorged what the 


emperor considered a fair share of the profits of his government, the | 


division of which had been the cause of their quarrel. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AND THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


In giving some account of the state of society in Sierra Leone, and 
in those other parts of Africa mentioned in official documents, or which 
have recently been visited by European travellers, we, in former numbers, 
endeavoured to submit, for the information of our readers, such extracts 
from new publications and government papers as we hoped would in- 
duce them to investigate and judge for themselves, rather than adopt, 
upon slight examination, the decided opinions which we have formed upon 
the important matters brought under their notice.* 

In following up this investigation, we are quite aware of the great dif- 
ficulty by which the main point of the subject is surrounded ; and we 
agree with our industrious countryman, Captain Hall, that “a person 
quite unaccustomed to the actual presence of slavery is naturally very shy 
of admitting any thing, even to himself, which shall look like approving 
of the principle ; and it requires considerable time, and a knowledge of 
many details, before he can be sure that he is doing the subject justice. 
Ignorance is so apt to usurp the place of knowledge, that, by a strange 
perversily, fresh information often appears unnecessary, and is not un- 
Srequently resisted as intrusive.” But these obstacles, instead of deterring 
us from a proper examination of this very important matter, should rather 
stimulate our exertions to ascertain and elucidate the real humanity of 
the case. Having already endeavoured to explain the state of society 
and slaves in Africa, we now propose to avail ourselves of the information 
afforded in Captain Basil Hall’s valuable and laborious work on the 
United States, to show the extent and condition of slavery in that free 
country. 

Let it not be supposed that we are advocates for perpetual slavery in 
our own colonies, or elsewhere. We, on the contrary, are heartily de- 
sirous of concurring in every measure likely to raise the mental and 
physical powers of the negro, so as to fit him for the becoming enjoy- 
ment of freedom in every part of the globe. We wish, in particular, to 
see our own colonial labourers continue the advance, which they are 
progressively making, in civilization and in habits of industry, until 
they arrive at that point when they shall be capable of appreciating 
and fulfilling the arduous duties of industrious freemen, without which 
it must be evident that emancipation would be no benefit to them. It 
is well known to every person acquainted with our West India colonies 
that, besides considerable property, they have already attained a higher 
degree of civilization, and the enjoyment of greater privileges and com- 
forts, than their brethren in the foreign colonies, or even in the United 
States ; and we earnestly recommend to every true friend of humanity 
to consider the subject attentively, in all its bearings, before sanctioning, 
even in appearance, the rash schemes of the anti-colonists (manifested 
by their ignorant petitions to parliament, and other absurd representa- 
tions), who, were they permitted to have their own way, would, by 
premature and compulsory manumission, wantonly complete the ruin of 
thousands of their countrymen, but, as in the cases of St. Domingo and 
Mexico, plunge the negroes into that state of barbarism, from which,” 
under the present mild and humane colonial system, they are so gradually 
emerging. 





* Vide “*Our West India Colonies,” “ Sierra Leone,”’ and “‘ Ancient and Modern Systems 
of Slavery,” Monthly Magazines for February, March, and April last. 
M.M. New Series.—Vor.1X. No. 53. 3X 
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Before we attempt to give some idea of the condition of slaves in the 
United States of America, we may be permitted to notice briefly some 
further papers published by order of parliament (printed 17th Feb. last 
No. 57), “‘ relative to Sierra Leone,” which fully confirm our former 
statements. We do not feel disposed to dispute the anxious desire now 
evinced by his majesty’s ministers, as manifested throughout these papers, 
to give the administration of the affairs of that deadly colony their 
serious attention, and to place the whole of the establishments on the 
African Coast on a better and more economical footing. With this 
view, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, and their dependencies have been given 
over to a committee of merchants, to be held as factories ; but it is pro- 

sed to increase the number of settlers on the Gambia! 

The total and instant abandonment of Sierra Leone as a colony is 
undoubtedly a measure attended with difficulty. But we contend that, 
so long as no European constitution is equal to the performance of the 
arduous duties of governor for any number of years, every effort to en- 
force steady and uniform measures of improvement must, in a great 
measure, continue to be abortive; that even compulsory labour, were 
it to be more generally enforced, would not render the climate one whit 
more salubrious, however it might, to a trifling extent, improve the im- 
mediate vicinity of Freetown ; that little improvement can take place 
amongst the liberated Africans, so long as they are spread over a great 
extent of country, liable to the incursions and contaminating influence 
of the neighbouring tribes ; and that the advancement of civilization in 
the interior never can be effectually promoted by these settlements. 

Earl Bathurst complains of the vicious habits in which the Africans 
appear to have been permitted to indulge, of wandering about the colony; 
and, particularly, of assembling in large numbers in the vicinity of Free- 
town ;* but Sir Nei] Campbell, on the other hand, complains, 7 March, 
1827, that their village-location system is equally objectionable ; “one 
great evil tending to retard the civilization of a proportion of the liberated 
Africans in every village is their being permited to form detached vil- 
lages, where they speak no language but their own, and always continue 
naked as they were in Africa, with all their former usages; never altering 
from the state in which they landed from the slave ships.”*—Can the 
inutility of the whole of this system for promoting civilization and 
habits of industry be acknowledged in more direct terms ? 

Sir Neil discovered that the plan of buying and issuing rations was 
bad ; and the missionaries, to whom it had become a source of profit, are 
ordered to confine themselves, in future, to moral and religious duties. 

When the Africans are liberated from the slave vessels, they are em- 
ployed as labourers, or sent to the villages, and an allowance is made, 
during the first six months, for the support of the males. The females 
receive rations for three months only, by which time they must, it is 
expected, get married, or lose their rations ; a short and powerful argu- 
ment, certainly, in favour of matrimony !!—But we shou!d much doubt 
whether this hasty pairing system is likely to superinduce domestic com- 
fort, and a becoming regard for moral obligations. 

“ The greater portion of the land of the colony,” says Governor Ricketts, 
“will not, after a few years, yield a satisfactory crop ;” the liberated 
African cultivator must, therefore, shift his ground in rotation, or clear 





* Sierra Leone Papers, printed 17, No. 3, 1830, No. LVIT. p. 18. 
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another portion of forest land. This circumstance must always operate 
to discourage agricultural pursuits in Sierra Leone. 

The total number of slaves liberated in 1828 appears to be 2,558 ; 
the total number in charge on the 3lst December of that year, 15,004. 
The number of persons who have left the villages in 1828, and whose 
absence cannot be accounted for, is no less than 680, besides 1,341 stated 
as supposed to be settled in Freetown, or employed up the river! Here 
are 2,021 people, or one-eighth of the whole, liberated at a great expense 
to government, many of whom have undoubtedly deserted, or been kid- 
napped, and again carried into slavery by the neighbouring tribes ! !* 

These parliamentary papers contain ample medical reports on the in- 
salubrity of the climate. We shall, however, take leave of the African 
Coast and Sierra Leone, by again urging the policy and necessity of 
getting quit of the latter, except as a factory, at as early a period as, 
under all the circumstances of the case, humanity will permit. The 
removal of even a part of the people and stores, and the cost of esta- 
blishing them on new ground, cannot be effected without expense ; but 
when the cost of re-erecting nearly all the present public buildings, and 
keeping effective, by constant supplies of men and money, a larger esta- 
blishment there than might be fully adequate to the same purpose else- 
where, is taken into consideration, we have no doubt that the incidental 
expense, whatever may plausibly be said to the contrary by interested 
individuals, would, in the end, prove to be a considerable saving. 

A very slight examination of Captain Hall's Travels in the United 
States will, we think, prove that he has paid very particular attention 
to the subject of slavery there ; and we are not aware, after a very careful 
examination of his remarks, that he has been swayed by any cther con- 
siderations than an earnest desire to elicit the truth. He says, “ by 
gradually acquiring a more extensive knowledge of the facts of the case, 
under many different forms, I was enabled, I trust, to escape from the 
influence of enthusiasm or of paradox on the one hand, and of strong 
and often angry passions and interests on the other. To steer a fair 
course, in the midst of such a strange kind of moral and political navi- 
gation, is a hard task for any traveller.” This, however, appears to be 
a task which the captain has performed with great impartiality and con- 
siderable ability. 

The first two volumes relate to his visit to Canada and sojourn amongst 
the sober, dram-drinking, scheming, wood-chopping, electioneering, 
“ what-do-ye-think-of-us” citizens of the northern states of the Union. 
Leaving Philadelphia in December, 1827, he proceeded in a steamer to 
Newcastle, forty miles below the first mentioned city, and from thence 
by land to Frenchtown, on the left bank of the Elk river, a small stream 
running into the Chesapeake, where, in the steam-boat, “the tables were 
removed by three or four light-fingered negro domestic slaves, I was 
given to understand ; for we had now come within the limits of that 
large portion of the Union, where the labouring population do not even 
possess the name of freedom.” t 

As the immense number of slaves in the states of the Union is not 
generally known in this country, especially to many persons who derive 
their only knowledge of the subject from the reports of anti-slavery 





* Vide Caillie’s Travels, vol. i. p. 256. 
+ Travels in North America in the Years 1827 and 1828, by Captain Basil Hall, R.N, 
vol. ii. p. 381. 
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meetings, and who encourage the continuance of the foreign slave-trade, 
by signing senseless petitions for the ruin of our own colonies, we give 
for their information the following statement of the number of slaves in 
each state or territory, in the year 1828; and we shall afterwards en- 
deavour to show, on Captain Hall’s authority, their present condition, as 
compared with the slaves in our own colonies. 


In New Jersey the number of slaves, in 1828, was 3,778 
Delaware é : , ‘ ; . , 2,500 
Maryland . . : ; ‘ ‘ , 100,000 
Virginia : ‘ ; . ; : : 450,000 
Kentucky . 7 ‘ : . ‘ . 166,000 
North Carolina , . ; . ‘ P 235,000 
South Carolina . , ‘ ; ; , 288,000 
Georgia . : , , , : . 189,600 
Tennessee . . ; ; ‘ . : 110,000 
Alabama ; ‘ ‘ , ; ; : 93,308 
Mississippi , . ; ‘ ° , 52,502 
Louisiana . ; . ; ‘ : ‘ 110,502 
Indiana : ; : ; ‘ ‘ , 304 
Illinois. ? 4 ‘ , ; ; : 1,460 
Missouri. ‘ . ‘ , ‘ . 20,800 
Arkansas Territor , : ; ‘ , 2,587 
Florida Territory : , ‘ ; , 5,000 
District of Columbia : ‘ . > : 6,806 


Making altogether a slave population of . . 1,838,155 


or more than double the whole slave population of the British West 
Indies! In two of these states, namely, South Carolina and Louisiana, the 
slaves considerably outnumber the whites ; and many of our good old ladies 
at home, who piously attend anti-colonial meetings, and have sugar basins 
with “ produce of free labour” inscribed upon them, would be shocked 
at the idea of being supposed to be encouragers of slavery in its worst 
form, although the clayed sugar which they substitute for the sparkling 
produce of our own colonies is entirely raised by foreign slaves; and 
the cottons and muslins, the rice, and various other articles which they 
consume so profusely, are also wholly the produce of slave labour ! 

From Baltimore Captain Hall proceeded to Washington, the seat of 
Congress, where he had an opportunity of hearing the slave question 
discussed to as little purpose as it sometimes is at home. He had also 
an opportunity of attending the sale of a negro lad by the deputy mar- 
shal ; “ both his parents and all his brothers and sisters, he told me, had 
been long ago sold into slavery, and sent to the southern states—Florida 
or Alabama—he knew not where.” We need scarcely add, that the 
separation of families in most of our own colonies is, by enactment of the 
legislature, strictly forbidden. 

Although this youth was fortunate enough to be purchased by a person 
to whom he was known, yet the concluding sentence of the auctioneer 
held out little prospect of ultimate emancipation. ‘The lad is yours, 
sir,—a slave for life!” And this assertion was not merely a figure of 
speech ;—manumission, in some states, being contrary to law, except 
for great public services ! 

Other circumstances came under the notice of our traveller, affording 
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evidence that, even under the eye of the senate, similar sales are quite 
customary ; although the state of Columbia is not without its Anti-Slavery 
Society, from whose reports, regarding the state of its slaves, some of the 
calumnies against our own colonies appear to us to have been copied 
almost verbalim, although not at all applicable to the state of our colo- 
nial labourers. 

At Richmond, in Virginia, Captain Hall, in walking round the capital, 
was struck by the unusual sight of a sentinel; and, in answer to his 
inquiries, he was told, that it was “ customary, in these states, to have 
a small guard always under arms; there are only fifty men here. It 
is in consequence of the nature of our coloured population ; but it is 
done more as a preventive check than any thing else; it keeps all 
thoughts of insurrection out of the heads of the slaves, and so gives con- 
fidence to those persons amongst us who may be timorous.” Yet sixteen 
years had elapsed since any attempt at rebellion had taken place ; and 
the white population in this state are to the slaves as three totwo. “On 
inquiring further into these matters, I learned that there was in all these 
towns a vigorous and active police, whose rule is, not to take for granted 
that any thing is secure which vigilance can watch. No negro, for 
example, is allowed to be out of doors after sunset, without a written pass 
from his master explaining the nature of his errand. If, during his 
absence from home, he be found wandering from the proper line of his 
message, he is speedily taken up, and corrected accordingly.”* In our 
own calumniated colonies, where the preponderance of the slave popula- 
tion is so overwhelming, the confidence between servant and master, 
when not interrupted by the extraneous interference of sectarians, or anti- 
slavery influence, is so great, that no such apprehensions are entertained ; 
and slaves are seen visiting their neighbours at all hours of the night. 
Captain Hall had many opportunities of investigating the slavery ques- 
tion during his stay in Virginia, and always found the planters in that 
and other states “ extremely fair and communicative” “The essential 
impediment, however, which I found in the way of getting at the truth, 
on this and many other subjects, consisted less in any reserve on the part 
of the natives, than in the difficulty I found in removing the shell or 
husk of prejudice which surrounded my own mind, and gave me a 
constant desire to distort my observation, in order that I might see 
things in the particular light under which I had preconceived they ought 
to be viewed.” And on the slavery question he very candidly observes, 
that this difficulty is perhaps greater than on most others; “ for there 
our feelings enter into contest so often with our judgment, that sober 
reason, political necessity, established usage, and so forth, have sometimes 
no fair play.” 

As he verged towards the region of the tropics, “tobacco, cotton, and 
rice fields, every where presented themselves.” The mildness of the 
climate, too, the colour of the population, and the tone of their voices, 
were all characteristic of countries quite dissimilar to the northern 
states.” 

He visited a well-managed plantation on the banks of the James’s 
river some miles out of town. What interested him most was a party of 
a dozen negroes, squatted on the floor of a tobacco house ; and he gives 
the following not unpleasant account of the manner of preparing that 
weed for shipment. The slaves were placed, men, women, and children, 
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in acircle, drawing the leaves from the stalk ; “ in the centre stood two 
men, who, on receiving the leaves from the pickers, distributed them in 
heaps according to their quality. There seem to be three qualities of 
tobacco; the lower leaves, or those which touch the ground, are liable 
to get dirty and torn, but on the higher parts of the same stalk two 
different sorts of leaves are found, one yellow, and one brown. These 
being carefully separated, and made up into little bunches, somewhat 
thicker than a man’s thumb, are tied round with a thong, formed out 
of the leaf itself. The branches are then slung, in pairs, across bars 
of wood, stretched from side to side of the roof, not unlike herrings 
in a drying-house. In the course of time, the house becomes so 
completely fiiled with those bars, carrying bunches of tobacco, that 
there is barely left space enough for a man to creep under them to trim 
the fires, kept constantly burning on the mud floors to dry the leaves, 

« The next process is to pack it into the large hogsheads which every 
one has seen before the door of a tobacconist’s shop. This operation is 
performed by means of long levers worked by hand, which force it into 
a compact mass. The slaves looked wonderfully cheerful and healthy, 
and although scantily clad, were not unseasonably so, for the air was 
quite mild, notwithstanding it was now the depth of winter. Of a 
hundred and ten slaves on this plantation, I was told not one could read 
or wrile.” * 

At Fortress Monroe he had an opportunity of seeing the operation of 
the punishment substituted in place of flogging. “I found a large party of 
men, about two hundred in number, each one of whom carried a heavy 
chain, which hung in a festoon between his legs, one end being riveted 
to the ancle, while the other trailed a four pound shot along the ground. 
Most of these persons, it appeared, were deserters from the army, though 
some had been guilty of disobedience, and other acts of insubordination 
to military discipline. They were all dressed in party-coloured jackets, 
on the back part of which was painted ‘ United States convict ;’ and I 
do not remember to have beheld anywhere a more humiliating, or more 
unmilitary spectacle.” The old method of flogging was abolished in the 
American army, by Congress, in 1812 ; since which, according to Captain 
Hall, the discipline of the troops has been gradually declining. We might 
remark upon the decline of discipline in Hayti, and other quarters, where 
more severe punishments have also.been substituted for flogging ; but we 
shall content ourselves with referring to vol. iii. chap. 5. for our traveller's 
reasons at length in favour of continuing the former system, as being the 
most humane, as well as effectual. 

Proceeding from Norfolk through North Carolina, in February, 1828, 
he thus describes one part of the road: for about twelve miles it “ passed 
through a dense forest of pines and junipers, rising out of a continued 
swamp, along which the carriage-way seemed to float on poles, or trunks 
of small trees, laid across, which, being covered with nothing but a thin 
stratum of earth and leaves, was fearfully jolty. The evening, moreover, 
was so dark, that the forest on each side of us stood up to the height of 
sixty feet like a perpendicular cliff of coal, with a narrow belt of sky 
above, serving no other purpose than to point out the way by a feeble, 
ghost-like reflection from the ditches on either side, oe looked as if 


they were filled with ink. It was a sort of guess-work driving, for we 


came every now and then to pools a quarter of a mile in length, through 
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which the horses splashed and floundered along as well as they might, 
drawing the carriage after them, in spite of holes into which the fore- 
wheels were dipped almost to the axletrees, making every part of the 
vehicle creak again. These sounds were echoed back with a melancholy 
tone from the desolate blank on both hands, mingled with the croaking 
of millions of frogs, whose clear sharp note, however, gave some relaxa- 
tion to the ear from the gloomy silence of this most dreary of forests.” 
He was ferried across the Chowan river by slaves, who stuck several 
torches, made of the pitch pine-tree, into the sides of the scow, or flat. 
«“ This blaze of light immediately about us made the solitude and silence 
of the forest in our rear even more impressive than it had appeared when 
we ourselves were almost lost in the gloom.” 

Subsequently he passed through many cotton plantations, and some 
tobacco fields ; but the chief cultivation was that of Indian corn. “ Inthe 
more northern parts, we had been very much struck with the air of bustle, 
and all sorts of industry, men riding about, chopping down forests, building 
up houses, ploughing, planting, and reaping ; but here, in Carolina, all 
mankind appeared comparatively idle. The whites, generally speaking, 
consider it discreditable to work, and the slaves work as little as they 
can. 

He found a great many Scotch Highlanders settled in the country 
round Fayetteville, retaining almost exclusively their native language. 
Conversing with a gentleman at the little town of Camden, on the subject 
of slavery, he complained much of the slaves. ‘‘ Suppose,” said he, “ I 
have a slave who is a drunkard and a thief, and really almost the whole 
race are dissipated and dishonest ; how can I get rid of him? I cannot 
sell him, for nobody will be his purchaser ; the laws won’t allow me to 
turn him about his business. I am obliged, therefore, to feed, clothe, 
and take care of this rogue, while, all the time, I get no service out of 
him, and know him to be a scamp of the first order !” 

One of the miseries which must be endured by the slaves in the United 
States, from which our slaves in the West India islands are exempt, is, 
their liability to be moved hundreds or perhaps thousands of miles, at 
the will of their masters, for the purpose of clearing grounds in the 
southernmost states, for sugar plantations ; a speculation which, from a 
spirit of rivalry, and otherwise, has, since the intercourse with our West 
India colonies was broken off, been much encouraged by the government 
of the United States. This circumstance not only gives rise to an im- 
mense inland traffic in slaves, creating much misery to the negroes, but 
also retards, for evident reasons, that progressive civilization which is so 
rapidly going forward in our own colonies. During the drive from 
Camden to Columbia, the seat of government of South Carolina, Captain 
Hall “‘ overtook several bodies of migrants,” if there be such a word— 
farmers-errant, proceeding with all their worldly goods, from Virginia 
and Maryland, to Florida, Georgia, and Alabama. 

“ The first party consisted of a planter and his wife, accompanied by 
his brother-in-law, and family, a whole troop of their children, and some 
forty or fifty slaves of all ages and sizes.” 

« We had drawn up just abreast of a group of slaves, consisting of 
two or three women, with six or eight little children playing about them, 
none of whom were much encumbered with clothing.” Captain Hall’s 
little girl, delighted with the novelty, distributed her sponge-cake among 
the shining little blackies, to the unspeakable satisfaction of the mothers, 
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“ who sat upon the bank smiling with as much freedom of soul as if they 
had been resting on the side of some far-famed African stream.” Indeed, 
if we can believe recent travellers, it would be difficult to find any stream 
in Africa where they could venture to rest, for any length of time, with 
the same degree of safety. 

«« The second party of emigrants were on the march. It was smaller 


than the others, and did not consist of above thirty persons in all, of 


whom five and twenty at least were slaves. The women and children 
were stowed away in waggons, but the curtain being let down, we could 


see nothing of them except an occasional glance of an eye, or a row of 


teeth as white as snow. In the rear of all came a light covered vehicle 
with the master and mistress of the party. Along the roadside, scat- 
tered at intervals, we observed the male slaves trudging in front. At 
the top of all, against the sky line, two men walked together apparently 
hand in hand, pacing along very socially. When we came nearer, we 
discovered that this couple were bolted together by a strong short chain 
or bar, riveted to broad iron clasps, secured in like manner round the 
wrists. On inquiry, it was found that one of these men had been mar- 
ried, but his wife belonged to a neighbouring planter, not to his master. 
When the general move was made, the proprietor of the female not 
choosing to part with her, she was necessarily left behind. The wretched 
husband was therefore shackled to a young unmarried man, who, having 
no such tie to draw him back, might be more safely trusted on the jour- 
ney! !” If such an occurrence as this had taken place in our own colonies, 
it would have been food for the Anti-Slavery Reporter for six months at 
least, and matter of accusation against the colonists for ever ! 

One of the emigrant leaders being questioned as to his motives for 
moving so frequently, his wife declared, half in jest, half in earnest, that 
“it was all for the mere love of moving. ‘ We have been doing so all our 
lives, just moving from place to place, never resting ; as soon as.ever we 
get comfortably settled, then it is time to be off to something new.’” Of 
course, under such a system, it is in vain to expect any amelioration in 
the condition of the slaves, or that any great progress towards civilization, 
or religious and moral improvement, can be made. 

The road from Columbia to Charleston is through a swampy, dismal 
country. ‘ At one of the forlorn dwellings in the swamps, we were 
received by the chief female slave, who made an excuse for the non- 
appearance of her mistress, who was then ill in bed.” When the lady 
made her appearance, she answered an inquiry after her health by 
thanking God that they had all “ had their fevers !” 

Captain Hall was much struck with the tropical aspect of Charleston. 
The wharf presented piles of cocoa nuts, bananas, bags of coffee, boxes 
of sugar, and other southern produce, while large bales of cotton, barrels 
of flour, and packages of bale goods, gave ample token that materials for 
barter were not wanting. His attention, however, was most taken up 
with the slave market. 

« A long table was placed in the middle of the street, upon which the 
negroes were exposed, not one by one, but in families at a time. From 
this conspicuous station they were shown off by two auctioneers, one at 


each end of the table, who called out the biddings, and egged on the 


purchasers by chanting the praises of their bargains. 
“learned from a gentleman afterwards that the negroes, poor gr 
of the important consideration of being purchased by good masters, ha 
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a singular species of pride on these occasions in fetching a high price, 
holding it amongst themselves as disgraceful to be sold for a small sum 
of money. This fact, besides showing how difficult it is to subdue 
utterly the love of distinction, may perhaps be useful in teaching us 
never to take for granted that any one boasting the human form, how- 
ever degraded in the scale, is without some traces of generous feeling.” 

The opinions of various well-informed Americans on the abstract 
question of slavery are stated. Some of them hold it to be a very great 
evil, and others maintain a contrary doctrine. ‘ They (the slaves com- 
pared with freemen) work much less,” say the latter ; “ they are as well 
fed ; they have no care for the future, very little for the present ; they are 
in a state of happy ignorance, and know nothing of those things which 
make freemen miserable ; and as they are generally well used, they be- 
come attached to their masters, and work on in their service cheerfully.” 

“ Force, power, or whatever name you give it,” said another, “ by 
which one nation gains the ascendancy over another, seems to be, in the 
practice of life, the grand rule which regulates the intercourse of man 
with man, * * * * This may not appear just, but soit is; such is 
the order of our moral and political nature. It has been so from all time, 
and will continue so as long as there remain any distinctions between 
human beings. The slave question is merely one of the varieties of this 
principle. 

“ The blacks were brought to America when these matters were not 
treated philosophically ; they have since extended themselves far and 


_wide, and have now become, to all intents and purposes, an integral part 


of our society. ' 

“ The masters and the slaves, from long habit and universal usage, 
have fallen into certain modes of thinking and of acting relatively to one 
another ; and as this understanding is mutual and complete, the whole 
machinery goes on with the greatest uniformity, and much more cheer- 
fulness than you will at first believe possible. At least an equal period 
of time, but perhaps ten or a hundred times as long a period, may be 
required to unwind the thread again, and to free the country from this 
moral and political entanglement. 

“ In the meantime it is in vain to deny that, circumstanced as they 
now are, the negroes belong almost to a different race ; so different, that 
no philanthropist or abolitionist, however enthusiastic, pretends to say 
that an amalgamation can take place between them and the whites. 
There is no reasoning upon this point: it seems a law of our nature, and 
is felt probably as strongly in other countries as here. What English 
gentleman, for example, would give his daughter in marriage to a negro? 
But the prejudice, or whatever it be, is just as strong in the southern 
states of America, with respect to a political community of rights and 
privileges ; and if changes in this respect are ever to be brought about, 
they can only be accomplished by the slowest conceivable degrees. 

“ The blacks who form our labouring population are so deplorably 
ignorant, and so vicious, that in almost every instance where freedom has 
been given to them, they have shown how unfit they are to make a right use 
of it. The practice of manumission is, in consequence, everywhere dis- 
couraged, and in many places RENDERED BY LAW IMPOSSIBLE ! except in 
cases of high public service.” (P. 159.) ; 

Every person acquainted with the present state of the labouring popu- 
lation in the British West Indies, and the daily acts of kindness and 
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friendly emancipation which take place in these calumniated colonies, 
will at once perceive the immense superiority of feeling which is in ope- 
ration there over that of our American neighbours, notwithstanding the 
boasted freedom of their institutions. 

The workhouse is not only a sort of bridewell, where offenders work 
at the treadmill, but is also used for punishing slaves. The offending 
slave is sent to the workhouse with a note and a piece of money, on deli- 
vering which he receives so many stripes, and is sent back again. The 
retention of the power of punishment in the hand of the master is 
defended on the plea of necessity. ‘‘ I was often assured by sensible 
men,” says Captain Hall, “ that any considerable modification of it, in 
principle or in practice, would speedily bring about anarchy, insurrec- 
tion, bloodshed, and all the horrors of a civil war.”’* 

“In the court-yard of the jail, there were scattered about no fewer 
than three hundred slaves, mostly brought from the country for sale, and 
kept there at twenty cents or about tenpence a-day, penned up like cattle 
till the next market-day. The scene was not unlike what I suppose the 
encampment of a wild African horde to be. Men, women, and children, 
of all ages, were crowded together in groups, or seated in circles, round 
fires, cooking their messes of Indian corn or rice. Clothes of all colours 
were hung up to dry on the walls of the prison, coarse and ragged ; while 
the naked children were playing about quite merrily, unconscious alike 
of their present degradation, and their future life of bondage. On the 
balcony along with us stood three or four slave dealers, overlooking the 
herd of human victims below, and speculating upon the qualities of each. 
The day was bright and beautiful ; and there was in this curious scene 
no appearance of wretchedness, except what was imparted to it by re- 
flection from our own minds.” 

Leaving Charleston, Captain Hall passed through a country rather 
interesting on account of its vegetable productions and forest scenery. 
He halted some time at a large and well-ordered plantation, where he was 
hospitably entertained, in the absence of the family, by the head negro, 
who had had orders to receive him. He had here an opportunity, for 
the first time, of seeing something of rice cultivation. ‘‘ The plantation, 
at the time of our visit, consisted of two hundred and seventy acres of 
rice, fifty of cotton, eighty of Indian corn, and twelve of potatoes, besides 
some minor plots of vegetables, the whole being cultivated by eighty 
working hands. A shovel plough is used at certain seasons for weeding ; 
but all the essential and laborious work of preparing the soil, as well as 
that of sowing and reaping the crops, is done exclusively by hand.” 

At another estate farther south, about thirty miles from the sea, he 
had an opportunity of acquiring further information on this subject.— 
The ebb and flow of the tide in the rivers intersecting the level parts of 
South Carolina is of the greatest consequence to the rice growers, as it 
enables them to irrigate their fields at the proper season, and in the pro- 
per quantity ; an advantage which leads to the production of those mag- 
nificent crops with which all the world is familiar. “ During our stay, 
we had an opportunity of being initiated into the mystery of the culti- 
vation of rice, the staple of Carolina. This grain is sown in rows, in the 
bottom of trenches made by slave labour entirely. These ridges lie about 
seventeen inches apart, from centre to centre. The rice is put in with 
the hand, generally by women, and is never scattered, but cast so as to 
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fall in a line. This is done about the 17th of March. By means of flood- 
gates, the water is then permitted to flow over the fields, and to remain 
on the ground five days at the depth of several inches. The object of 
this drenching is to sprout the seeds, as it is technically called. The 
water is next drawn off, and the ground allowed to dry until the rice 
has risen to what is termed four leaves high, or between three and four 
inches. This requires about a month.” The fields are then again over- 
flowed, and they remain submerged for upwards of a fortnight to destroy 
the grass and weeds. These processes bring matters to the 17th of May, 
after which the ground is allowed to remain dry till the 15th of July, 
during which interval it is repeatedly hoed, to remove such weeds as 
have not been effectually drowned, and also to loosen the soil. The 
water is then, for the last time, introduced, in order that the rice may be 
brought to maturity, and it actually ripens while standing in the water. 
The harvest commences about the end of August, and extends into Octo- 
ber. It is all cut by the male slaves, who use a sickle, while the women 
make it up into bundles. As it seems that no ingenuity has yet been 
able to overcome the difficulty of thrashing the grains out by machinery 
without breaking them, the whole of this part of the process is done with 
hand-flails in a court-yard. 

“ The grains of this plant grow on separate pedicles, or little fruit-stalks, 
springing from the main stalk. The whole head forms what a botanist 
would call a spiked panicle ; that is, something between a spike like 
wheat, and a panicle like oats. After being thrashed, the next process 
is to detach the outer husk by passing the rice between a pair of mill- 
stones removed to a considerable distance from each other. The inner 
pellicle, or film, which envelops the grain, is removed by trituration in 
mortars under heavy pestles.” 

It is then thoroughly winnowed, and being packed in casks, is ready 
for sale.* 

* The cultivation of rice was described to me as by far the most un- 
healthy work in which the slaves were employed ; and, in spite of every 
care, that they sank under it in great numbers. The causes of this dread- 
ful mortality are the constant moisture and heat of the atmosphere, to- 
gether with the alternate floodings and dryings of the fields on which 
the negroes are at work, often ancle-deep in the mud, with their bare 
heads exposed to the fierce rays of the sun. At such seasons every white 
man leaves the spot as a matter of course, and proceeds inland to the 
high grounds,+ or some other healthy station.” 

Ingenious tradesmen were among the slaves attached to this, as is 
universally the case in extensive West India estates, although in the 
latter colonies the unhealthy cultivation of rice is, happily, not amongst 
the list of grievances. 

The domestic habits of the slaves on this and other estates in Carolina, 
according to Capt. Hall’s information, are not interfered with, except in 
matters of police. “ We don’t care what they do when their tasks are over. 
Their morals and manners are in their own keeping. The men may 
have, for instance, as many Wives as they please, so long as they do not 
quarrel about such matters.” 

Preachers are not allowed to interfere with the duties of the slaves 
towards their master. “Can any of them read and write?” asked Capt. 
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Hall: the reply was, “ Certainly none. That is entirely contrary to usage 
here, and contrary to law in some places. Such things would only make 
them discontented with their lot, and in fact would be quite repugnant 
to the whole system of slave discipline in this country.”* The superior 
liberality of our West Indian slave system cannot be denied even by the 
most virulent anti-colonist ! 

Although domestic slaves in America, as every where else, are better 
fed and clothed, yet field labour is generally preferred; and Capt. Hall 
vindicates the conduct of overseers, as a class, from that mass of abuse 
which it has been too much the custom to heap upon them. An over- 
seer in America who acquires a character for undue severity is, as in 
the British Colonies, much scouted, and sooner or later discovers that his 
services are not valued or sought after. The cultivation of the fertile 
land on the coast, or any part of the low districts of the southern states, 
by white labour, is universally declared to be quite visionary. Slaves 
must either be employed, or these fertile districts abandoned ! 

In the northern parts of Virginia, where the soil is poor, the slaves do 
not reproduce by their labour as much as they consume in the shape of 
food. ‘‘ Many fine-looking districts were pointed out to me in Virginia, 
formerly rich in tobacco and Indian corn, which had been completely 
exhausted by the production of crops for the maintenance of slaves.” 
«‘ The climate as well as the soil of the extreme southern states, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Louisiana, together with the territory of Florida, are quite 
unlike those which are found in the northern districts of the slave-hold- 
ing portion of the union, such as Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky. In 
the southern section, as the labour of the negrois highly productive, the 
settlers in that new and fertile country are willing to give great prices 
for slaves. A sure and profitable market is thus furnished for the sale 
of the blacks reared in that express view on the more northern planta- 
tions above described. 

«« The new states bordering on the gulf of Mexico, as well as those 
which are watered by the Mississippi, are at present the chief markets 
to which the slaves bred in the north are sent. But great numbers are 
also absorbed by South Carolina and Georgia, where the cultivation of 
rice thins the population so fast, as to render a constant fresh supply of 
negroes indispensable, in order to meet the increasing demand for that 
great staple production of the country. The enormous increased con- 
sumption of cotton, also, has brought down multitudes of negroes to turn 
up the fertile soils of those burning regions, the sea-island districts, well 
known to commerce. The progress of sugar-cultivation, in like manner, 
in the alluvial lands forming the vast Delta of the Mississippi, is a further 
attraction to the slave dealers, and must, like the others, long continue 
in operation as a productive field for slave labour. These combined 
causes have set a-going, and will probably keep in motion for a long period 
of time to come, one of the most extensive slave trades in the world, in the 
very heart of the United States.’+ 

So great is this traffic, that, during certain seasons of the year, “ all the 
roads, steam-boats, and packets, are crowded with troops of negroes on 
their way to the great slave markets of the south. 

“It is quite clear that the pecuniary interest of the slave holders in 
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the northern districts above alluded to is to rear as many negroes as 
possible, since they are quite sure of a favourable market for them, so 
long as the crowds of fresh inhabitants in the new states of the south, 
who are daily bringing more*capital, industry, high hopes and great 
determination, to bear upon the virgin soil of those regions, are increas- 
ing in their demands for more labourers.” * This great internal slave 
trade is carried on by sea as well as by land. “I saw a brig from Bal- 
timore, lying alongside of the Levée at New Orleans, with upwards of 
two hundred negroes on board. Her decks presented a scene which 
forcibly reminded me of Rio Janeiro. In the one case, however, the 
slaves were brought from the savage regions of Africa ; in the other, 
from the very heart of a free country. To the poor negro the distinction 
is probably no great matter!” We imagine that the distinction would, 
on a more close examination, be found much in favour of the native Afri- 
can. To those “ bad subjects of barbarous states, enslaved for their 
crimes,” mentioned by Mr. Kenneth Macauley, and to the “ criminals,” 
who, according to Lander and other African travellers, are generally sent 
to the coast for sale to the slave traders, the change would be a commuta- 
tion of punishment only ; but to the American-born negro the transfer 
to a distant and unhealthy part of the country may be viewed under a 
very different aspect. 

At Savannah, Capt. Hall had an opportunity of acquiring much informa- 
tion on the condition of the slaves in Georgia. Pulmonary complaints 
there prove very fatal to the negroes, especially to such as cultivate the 
rice grounds. On the cotton plantations, the negroes are generally 
healthy, all the work being of a dry kind; but on rice estates the hos- 
pitals are often quite crowded in autumn. “ This sickness is brought 
on chiefly by circumstances inevitably connected with the cultivation of 
rice ; the negroes being almost constantly working in the water, or ancle- 
deep in mud, ditching, drawing, or weeding, or turning over wet ground.” 
Bad usage is too often added to their other misfortunes ; and what is 
very remarkable here, the absence of generous principles is most fre- 
quently found amongst those who, on their first arrival, have had least 
patience with slavery under any modification! ‘ People who are incon- 
siderate enough,” says Captain Hall, ‘‘ to abuse a whole system, without 
taking the pains to distinguish between what is inevitable and what is 
remediable, are not likely to be more reflecting when these distinctions 
become apparent.” Various facts seem to confirm the truth of this ob- 
servation ; especially the conduct of our own operative philanthropists at 
Sierra Leone, and also at Berbice, when the government estates in the 
latter colony were unfortunately under their charge ! 

The laws of the different states of America relating to slavery have 
been published by the anti-slavery party at Philadelphia, and are more 
inconsistent with the principles so much cried up in that republic than 
can well be conceived: but really, observes Capt. Hall, ‘‘ nothing is to 
be made out from the written laws ; since, under any system of legislative 
arrangement in America, as far as I could learn, the negroes must, in 
every case, be left almost entirely to the control of their masters, or with 
no appeal that deserves the name.” t 

The impossibility of enforcing measures of amelioration, except with 
consent of the masters, is very forcibly stated. ‘Congress has not, by the 
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terms of the constitution, the slightest shadow of right to meddle with 
the internal concerns of the states, and least of all those which relate to 
slavery. Any assumption of such pretensions on the part of C ongress 
would be so instantaneously resisted by the southern states, that the idea 
would not exist one hour. The inevitable consequence would be a division 
of the union, It would be quite as simple and effectual a process for the 
southern members in Congress to pass a law enslaving the manufacturers 
or husbandmen of New England, as it would be for those of the north 
to break the chains of the negroes in the rice or cotton districts of the 
south, or, which is held to be almost the same thing, to intermeddle with 
their slavery concerns in any shape whatever.” * 

From Savannah, Capt. Hall went down to Darien, a town on the sea- 
coast, and then across the states of Georgia and Alabama, in the direc- 
tion of New Orleans, visiting the “‘ sea-islands” abreast of Georgia, famous 
for their cotton. Our limits will not admit of our giving a full descrip. 
tion of the culture of this article, and its preparation for market. « In 
September, or perhaps earlier, the cotton begins to open in ‘good blow,’ 
at which stage it is fit for gathering. One hand picks from ninety to 
one hundred pounds of what is called seed cotton, from the seeds being 
still in it: a woman generally performs about twice as much of this kind 
of work as a man can do. After being gathered, it is assorted in the barn 
by the women and old invalids into different qualities. It is then dried 
in the open air, and separated, by an ingenious apparatus, from the seeds, 
After being cleared, by picking out with the hand any seeds that may 
have escaped through the machine, it is packed with screws into bales 
for shipping. In this part of the Union, on well regulated cotton plan- 
tations, where the owners are humane, the condition of the negroes, in 
so far as regards their personal comforts, is similar to that of their 
brethren in the British colonies. 

“It is very disagreeable,” says Capt. Hall, “ to speak of the punish- 
ments inflicted on these negroes, but a slave holder must be more or less 
of a despot in spite of himself; for the laws neither do, nor can they, 
effectually interfere in the details of discipline. The master must enforce 
obedience to his orders, and maintain general subordination, however 
kind-hearted he may be, by the only means which the nature of the 
whole system leaves in his power.” “It is a great mistake, howev er, to 
suppose that slaves labour sulkily, and under the perpetual exercise of 
the lash. On the contrary, from constant habit, they do, in point of fact, 
go about their work with cheerfulness ; and as their tasks are limited to 
what can be readily performed, it is in the power of every slave who 
chooses, to escape punishment for any length of time.” ‘ It ought to 
be recollected, in due fairness to the ‘slave holders, that many ships of 
war, many regiments, and I fear I may add many domestic establish- 
ments, to say nothing of schools, are often, as I have witnessed in all 
quarters of the globe, the scenes of as revolting tyranny as any rice or 
cotton plantation can well be.” “In fairness to the planters we ought 
also to recollect that the slave holders, or by far the greater number of 
them, are not possessed of that character by any voluntary act of their 
own. Most of these gentlemen have succeeded to their property by 
inheritance, or have been obliged by duty to themselves and their fami- 
lies to engage in that particular profession, if I may so call it.” t 
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If these observations are applicable to the American slave owner, they 
are still more so to the British planter. But no fair and liberal consider- 
ations of this kind are permitted to come into the calculations of their 
inveterate enemies, the pseudo “ Saints” of England ! 

Before we reproach the planter for being a holder of slaves, we should 
consider the share we ourselves take in supporting the system. He can- 
not make the smallest use of his crop, unless, upon an invitation to 
divide the advantages with him, we agree to become partners in his spe- 
culation, by paying him for his sugar, rice, cotton, tobacco, and other 
articles, which we scruple not to make use of, and without which we 
should be very ill off. ’ 

On the 20th March, 1828, Capt. Hall proceeded across the southern 
section of the United States, traversing Georgia, Alabama, &c., through 
forests, swamps, uplands, and new clearings, to New Orleans, from 
whence he ascended the Mississippi, and again returned to the north- 
ern states. 

“In talking of emancipation,” says Capt. Hall, (p. 159) “ people are 
apt to forget various little difficulties which stand in the way. In the 
first place, the slaves are, to all intents and purposes, the property of the 
whites. They have been legally acquired, they are held legally, and the 
produce of their labour forms the rightful fortune of their masters. 

“ To enter the warehouses of the planters, and rob them of their rice 
or cotton, would not be one whit more unjust than taking away the 
slaves whose labour brings it out of the ground. Suppose, however, 
that difficulty removed, and that a compensation could be provided for 
the slave holder, what is to become of the liberated negroes? What is 
to be done with two millions of ignorant persons, brought up, as their 
fathers and ancestors were, in bodily and mental bondage, who have 
acquired habits of thinking and feeling suitable to that state. but totally 
unfit for any other? It is said to be less difficult to make a slave of a 
freeman, than to raise a slave to a just knowledge of freedom ; and 
certainly experience in America gives no reason to hope that this maxim 
is there reversed. 

“ The mere act of breaking the chains will not do. The rivets that 
so long have held down the understanding cannot be driven out, till 
some contrivance be found which shall at the same time eradicate all 
memory of the past, and all associations with the present state of the 
world, from the minds not of the blacks alone, but also of the whites.” 

“In concluding this important subject I feel bound to say, that, as far 
as I could investigate the matter, the slave system of America seems to 
be in as good a condition, that is to say, in as fair a train for ameliora- 
tion, as the nature of so dreadful a state of things admits of. With re- 
spect to external interference, the planters will probably not be the worse 
of an occasional hint, even though it be rude and unpalatable. On the 
other hand, the abolitionists must make up their minds to suffer great 
and almost constant disappointments. Between the two, impartial and 
cool-headed men, who, without any particular views, sincerely wish well 
lo their fellow-creatures, black as well as white, planters as well as slaves, 
nill confine their hopes and their exertions to what they know is practica- 
ble, consistently with justice to all pariies, and the laws of common sense.” * 

If, as Captain Hall observes, the slave system of America is in as fair 
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a train for amelioration as the nature of so dreadful a state of things ad- 
mits of, it must be allowed, that in point of general intelligence, religious 
knowledge, moral feeling, and personal property, the slaves of the United 
States are, at least, a century behind those of the British Colonies We 
hear nothing from Captain Hall of their being in possession of property 
in any shape ; whereas, heads of families, in our own colonies, if at all 
industrious and prudent, generally possess, not only considerable sums 
in money, but also furniture, utensils, live stock, &c., which property 
they bequeath to their families, with as much certainty that the latter 
will enjoy it as if they were equally as independent as their masters. One 
anecdote, illustrative of good feeling in a wealthy negro, is thus related 
by Mr. Barclay. 

«« About a month before I left Jamaica, in May last, an old negro, be- 
longing to Chiswick estate, named Joseph Marriott, called upon me one 
Sunday morning ; and, after the usual salutation and good wishes, said, 
‘ Come to trouble massa, if massa so good.’ ‘ What is it about, Joseph,’ 
said I, ‘ what can I do for you?’ 

««¢ T wish to free my wife, Sophy, belonging to Barking Lodge estate, 
if massa will stand my friend.’ 

“ IT replied that I would with pleasure do what I could for him. ‘ But 
has not Sophy,’ I added, ‘ some children not yours? Will Mr. Forsyth 
(the manager) agree to part with her from the estate without the children?’ 

«¢ T free them all, if massa will stand my friend,—no ’fraid for me.’ 

« Thinking he meant by ‘standing his friend,’ and ‘ not to be afraid,’ 
that he wanted assistance in money, I said I would assist him to a mo- 
derate extent, but that the mother and so many children would be a 
heavy purchase, and I asked what he himself thought would be the value 
put upon them: ‘two or three hundred,’ said he, with all the sang froid 
imaginable. Somewhat surprised at his manner, I observed that it 
might be thereabout, and if he made so little of that sum, I supposed 
there would be no great difficulty in the matter. Upon which the old 
man put his hand in his pocket, and threw down upon the table two 
hundred pounds in gold, telling me he had more money placed out, which 
he would have ready by the time I could get the matter settled for him.” * 

The affair, by a friendly process, was arranged accordingly. ‘‘ Here,” 
says Mr. Barclay, “ is a wealthy slave purchasing the manumission of a 
woman with a large family, not even of his own caste, for they are mu- 
lattoes, who has yet no wish to change his own condition.” We could 
adduce many other instances of the wealth of the slave pepulation, amongst 
whom the missionaries contrive to obtain some good pickings.t We 
will state only another instance to show the nature of the property, inde- 
pendent of coin, possessed by slaves in the smaller islands. A prize offered 
by the agricultural society of Grenada, to the head of a family of slaves 
“ who shall produce certificates of being possessed of the greatest quantity 
of domestic stock, and of having the most beneficially worked and productive 
gardens,” was gained by Charles of Munro’s Bacolet estate, who possessed 
eleven pigs (four of them large), a sow, twenty-eight fowls, besides rabbits 
and pigeons. Four gardens, in which were six hundred and eighty-five 
plantain trees, thirty-five in full bearing, five hundred and eighty-eight 
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yams, one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven tannias or eddoes, 
forty-three coffee bushes, some of them in full bearing. Six gardens in 
another quarter, in manioc, plantains, yams, sweet potatoes, and tannias ; 
manioc, forty bushels ready for present use, forty bushels more expected 
from the young plants, eighty-six plantain trees, twenty-five tannias or 
eddoes six months planted, six bushels of sweet potatoes, and three thou- 
sand two hundred and fourteen yams of different kinds. In short, the 
great profusion of animal and vegetable food raised by steady and in- 
dustrious slaves, and the general comfort of that class of people in the 
British West Indies, is noticed with considerable surprise by every new 
visitor. 

Let it not be supposed that the work of religious instruction and 
emancipation is standing still in the meanwhile: on the contrary, every 
year produces fresh proofs of the progress of both, and what is very 
creditable to the planters, two-thirds at least of the manumissions are 
either by will, or “ without any consideration,” being exacted, by the 
master, from the slave. 

Our limits will not, however, permit us to pursue this subject further 
at present ; and we must conclude by referring such of our readers as are 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the laws in favour of slaves, to a 
small abstract, or enumeration of them, lately published by Ridgway,* 
which so completely gives the lie to the assertions of the anti-colonial 
party, that we should not be surprised to see “the voice of the country” 
raised as loudly against them, as it has ever been in their favour. 





* An Abstract of the British West Indian Statutes, for the Protection and Government 
of Slaves. London, 1830. 
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THE PRESSED MAN: A TALE OF THE COAST. 


Tue recollections of childhood are the last that fade from the memory ; 
the joys and predilections of early youth cling round the heart and the 
imagination with a force far beyond those of our riper years. Thirty 
hard-working summers saw me confined to a small inland village, where 
was no water, save a brook that had hardly force sufficient to turn the 
mill-wheel, and whose inhabitants had ‘nothing from which they could 
form an idea of a boat, much less of a ship, save the crazy punt in which 
the miller occasionally angled, or bobbed for eels, in the sluggish stream. 
Nay, so little interested were they which way the wind blew, that the 
weathercock on the church spire was allowed to remain, rusty and 
crooked, pointing perennially to the south-west, from whence came the 
gale that had warped it out of its due perpendicularity. 

These thirty years beheld me successively the apprentice, shopman, and 
master of what, in a remote country place, is called expressively The Shop: 
the store whence pattens and treacle, French lace and plums, mops and 
mahogany chairs, candles and patent medicines, may indifferently be 
purchased. At length came the moderate competence which permitted 
some relaxation to the weary labourer ; and, oh! with what sensations of 
joy and chastened pride did I ascend my own modest gig to spend my 
first holiday in revisiting the place of my birth; gazing, at length, once 
more on the mighty ocean, and hailing my cherished old acquaintances, 
the white sails dancing on its bosom. 

Every one who has run down the line of coast from Brighton to 
Portsmouth must have remarked the cleanly, respectable-looking, and 
pretty village of E. Here was I born; its schoolmistress, the dread and 
torment, its carpenters’ yard (dignified with the name of dock-yard), 
the delight and solace of my boyish days. On its bay my mimic ship 
hoisted its paper sails to the wind ; in its fishing boats my gayest holidays 
were spent. It was about four o’clock of a beautiful summer afternoon 
that I drove up to the door of its best inn—that door from which I had 
often been chased with threats by the angry waiters when, one of a 
dozen or more dirty, ragged, and mischievous imps, I was hallooing and 
hurraing the coach that brought news of our sailors’ triumphs under a 
Duncan or a Nelson. I was disappointed. Every object had lost the 
magnificence with which my childish wonder once clothed it: the pretty 
village I remembered had first expanded into a moderate-sized town, 
and was now dwindling again into an assemblage of houses “ ‘fo /el,” 
and half-ruined warehouses ; the cottage in which I was born had been 
razed to make room for a manufactory, which, nourished by the demands 
of war, had been ruined by the return of the pressing times of peace. 

In my inquiries after the companions of my boyish days, I was not 
more fortunate. Most of them were too obscure and humble to dwell 
in the recollection of “him of the inn,” but two had signalized them- 
selves in the annals of E. One, its hero, had perished on the same deck, 
and in the same moment, with the immortal Nelson; to the other had 
been prescribed, by certain right horourable physicians of the soul, a 
fourteen years’ sojourn in the mild climate of Sidney, as the only means 
of curing an unfortunate crookedness of finger, and itching of the palms 
of the hands, with which he was grievously afflicted. In despair I gave 
up all further questions, and solaced myself for an hour or two with my 
chop and modicum oftport. 
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It was already twilight when, leaving the inn, I took the well-remem- 
bered path to the churchyard, to gaze, for the first time, on a head-stone 
I had caused to be engraved with the humble names of my parents, and 
of an only and much loved sister, who had shared the dawn of my pro- 
sperity, and presided at the first table I could call my own. Business, 
tyrant business, had forbidden my travelling 150 miles to pay the last 
sad honours to their remains ; and I now shed my first tears over the 
place of their rest. But this is not my tale. The moon had risen, and 
I was still pacing the avenue of limes which led to the church porch, 
when my ear was startled by the single bell, of which its steeple boasted 
tolling minule bells. Torches soon after gleamed in the distance, and 
two coffins, one arrayed in a}l the pomp and heraldry of aristocratic woe, 
the other, humble as its cold inhabitant, were borne into the same isle, 
and deposited side by side in the same vault.- The unusual hour, the 
glare of torches, added solemnity to a scene always awful; and here a 
half frantic female, carried fainting from the vault, into which no per- 
suasions could prevent her descending, heightened a picture which 
wanted not her soul-harrowing shriek to deepen its melancholy traits. 

The figure and whole appearance of one among the mourners had 
powerfully attracted my attention, and at length, when all were dis- 
persing, I ventured to say, speaking rather to myself than ‘him, “ Is 
that, or is it not, Kit Missen?” ‘ Who hails?” was the instant reply. 
“Who hails? Why, Will Thornton!” '“ Will Thornton! no, that be 
d—d (that I should say so, and but just seen my master under ground), 
Will Thornton ’s dead, or turned tailor years ago.” 

“Tam sorry to hear that. Who was it then that watched all night 
with you, Kit, for the laughing Jenny, and helped to pilot her into the 
cove, when Ned Needham had jammed his es 

“ By G—d, this must be Will Thornton, or the devil in his likeness. 
Why, how fares it, old messmate? Many a long cruise, and a hard one 
too, since we last parted company. Well, and how stands it on the 
purser’s books—but no matter, well or ill, come along with me and we 
will freshen the nip, and have a yarn of old times, as long—ay, as long 
as the main-top bowline and signal halyards spliced.” 

A few words of explanation sufticed to rejoice the heart of the honest 
tar, who, ten years my senior, had erst been my instructor alike in the 
rigging of a cutter, and the occasional mysteries of a moonlight watch 
among those who (God forgive them!) thought brandy and tobacco none 
the worse flavoured for not having paid the king’s duty. He freshened 
his nip with me at the inn, and from his explanation of the scene we 
had just quitted arises my story. 

“ Why, look ye, master Will, it is not that I am going to say any thing 
agen pressing. I knows it’s a damned hard line for a poor fellow to be 
hauled out of his own craft and clapped aboard a king’s ship, with the 
articles of war on one side of him, and the boatswain’s daughter on 
t' other, whether he will or no. But then, this here’s the case. If so 
be the king’s majesty, God bless him, wants hands ; and the parly vous, 
God d—n them, want licking, why he as won't sarve voluntare-ily 
must be made to sarve. But there’s reason in all things, as our old 
boatswain used to grumble between his gums, when the skipper swore 
the yards wer’n’t squared sharp enough. And I am sure if the history 
of those two poor fellows as we just saw laid alongside of each other in 
their last berth was known, it would make some of our leeftenants more 
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careful of driving a poor fellow mad, because he happened to have a 
pretty sweetheart, and an anchor tattooed on his arm.” 

But I must divest the tale of the profusion of nautical phrases with 
which honest Kit embellished it, and tell it in my own language. 

The squire of our little village had an only son, who, though born to 
the inheritance of a magnificent fortune, chose to serve his country in her 
proudest, and then most cherished service, the Navy. He was just such 
an officer as Jack best loves: sharp, smart, and straight-armed on duty, 
but knowing well a sailor’s wants, wishes, and frailties ; anxiously pro- 
viding for the one, indulging, as far as duty permitted, or winking at the 
others in a good seaman ; while woe to the confirmed lubber that turned 
out fit for nothing better than lop-lolly-boy or cook’s shifter. Prize- 
money was sure if he headed the cutting out boats; victory no longer 
doubtful if he led on the boarders. He knew what a sailor could do, 
and ought to do, and never spurred him beyond his power, or pardoned 
wilful neglect. So much for the officer. The man was light-hearted, 
generous, and amiable ; a firm friend, an honourable enemy. But he 
had one fault, the indulgence of which sent him, after years of protracted 
suffering, a maimed and miserable tenant to the long home of all that is 
mortal: his attachment to the fair sex was unbounded ; and where that 
passion was concerned, conscience, and almost even honour, were con- 
demned to silence. 

Ned Needham was the flower and glory of the E. fishermen. No one 
steered the boat ina gale so steadily, or threw anet with such precision as 
Ned. That he occasionally speculated in “moonshine” has been already 
confessed, and what fisherman in war-time has not? Ned had saved some 
money, armed a boat or two of his own, and was about to man the pret- 
tiest pinnace in the village, when the young squire, just one and twenty, 
and recently made frst of a crack six and thirty, came home to celebrate 
at once his arrival at years of discretion, and raise as many daring dogs 
among the fishermen of E. as were inclined to the sport of catching 
French or Dutch Indiamen between the Straits of Sunda and the Cape. 
Bonfires were lighted, ale barrels broached, and, in a few days, hardly a 
good hand remained in the village. But Ned, to the surprise of all who 
did not know the cruise he was upon, Ned, the daring, the brave, held 
back. The squire wanted him particularly for coxswain of the gig, for 
no man dipped a lug like Ned; but no—promises of additional pay, 
certain promotion on good behaviour, or the best interest for his imme- 
diate discharge at the end of the cruise, were lavished in vain. At length 
the squire found out at once the cause of Ned’s backwardness, and why 
all his warmest advances to Fanny Cottrell, the prettiest girl in the parish, 
or five surrounding ones, had been met with a disdain to which he was 
wholly unused. But, to do him justice, even where he was most cul- 
pable, he did not learn how close their engagement, or how near its 
consummation. 

Revenge took possession of the lieutenant: he knew the single blot in 
poor Ned’s character ; and though determined now not to have him in 
his own crew, he gave the hint to another officer, and just as the happy 
fisherman was leaving the church door with his bride, a press-gang, 
whose numbers defied the resistance even of desperation, conveyed him 
on board the receiving ship, from whence he was soon drafted into a 
seventy-four. 

The vacancy for coxswain of the gig, which poor Needham’s ill- 
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starred love created, was filled up by my old companion Kit, and the 
dashing stood down channel for her three years’ spell on the India 
station. Kit was soon attached, as 1 kind of personal retainer, to the 
lieutenant, and refused even a beatswain’s warrant that he might remain 
disposeable to follow his master whenever he changed ship 

The details of a prolonged cruise between the Cape and the China 
seas, the bay of Bengal, and the Persian gulf, claim no place in this tale. 
Years passed away, the lieutenant got his commander’s commission on 
the station, and was dispatched home, in charge of a prize corvette he 
had himself cut out, to get confirmed at the Admiralty. 

To man the corvette for fighting her way over the broad seas required 
a draft from various men of war and Indiamen that were lying in Bom- 
bay harbour. Among the first to ascend her side, and pass muster before 
her new commander, was Ned Needham. A scowl of peculiar though 
suppressed meaning just crossed his brow as he measured eyes with his 
future captain; but no other token of recognition passed on either side. 
The character Ned brought with him secured him at once the post of 
captain of the fore-top. But his conduct soon showed a strange com- 
bination of every quality most valuable in a sailor, with an occasional 
dogged kind of indifference to duty ; or rather, a wilful display of negli- 
gence, and even insubordination, when more immediately under the 
captain’s own eye. The captain knew him well; remembered but too 
painfully how deeply he had injured him, and winked hard at his sallies. 
But at length a daring expression of almost mutinous defiance obliged 
his commander to order -him instantly to the custody of the master at 
arms. 

“ T waited but for this,” exclaimed Ned, and darting suddenly forward, 
aimed a murderous blow at his captain with a jack-knife, which, it was 
afterwards discovered, he had been for days carefully pointing and 
sharpening. 

“ This for Ned and Fanny.” 

The captain, though only slightly wounded, reeled with the force of 
the blow ; and at once a hundred arms secured the mad assassin. 

“ Do him no injury; his sentence must pass in England,” said the 
captain ; ‘‘ but let him be securely guarded.” 

The corvette rounded the Cape, after hammering for a week against 
a nor-wester; rolled down to St. Helena, and was already making 
Teneriffe’s lofty peak, when, for the first time during her long voyage, 
a sail decidedly inimical claimed her attention. A game’ of long bowls 
by moonlight ensued ; night parted the combatants ; but the morning 
showed, on board the Englishman, a lost prisoner, and his sentinel, 
bayoneted and senseless, stretched over the useless fetters. When the 
marine had somewhat recovered his senses, under the doctor’s hand, he 
said that during the hottest of the firing, Needham had suddenly jumped 
up, freed, as if by magic, from his irons ; seized his musket, and pinioning 
him to the deck with his own bayonet, had rushed up the nearest hatch- 
way, and no doubt plunged overboard unobserved, while all hands had 
their guns and a Frenchman to look after. “ Best as it is,” thought the 
captain ; “I am well rid of him. I should have little liked to be obliged 
to hang a poor devil whose happiness I had unfortunately blasted for 
ever.” How Needham had contrived to escape during the bustle of 
an engagement, a small watch-spring file, lying near his irons, pretty 
clearly explained ; but whether even fis skill in swimming would 
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enable him to reach the enemy’s ship at a good mile of distance, and 
through rather a rough sea, was a galley problem. However, the wonder 
hardly lasted its nine days, when it was swept from every one’s remem- 
brance by the white cliffs of England. The Land’s End, the Eddystone, 
the Needles, successively greeted the seaman’s longing eyes; and at 
length Portsmouth received the corvette in its spacious harbour Jack 
got liberty, the new commander his confirmation of rank, and a speedy 
commission in the prize he had brought home; in which he was dis- 
patched to a new scene, where he was to combat kinsmen-foes who 
spoke the language of Britain, and turned the arms of bought and paid 
for traitors against the land which had nursed them. Years again passed 
away. Washington and New Orleans saw the young commander as 
enterprising and active at the head of his brigade of seamen on shore 
as he was seamanlike and daring on the quarter-deck of his sloop at sea, 
Immediately after the last-named unfortunate expedition, posted for his 
own personal conduct, and charged with dispatches, he once more turned 
his prow toward Old England. 

Scarcely had his gallant vessel cleared the Bahamas, when one of 
those sea-snakes, the prides of America, a long black raking schooner 
rather above her own force, showed the stripes and stars not three miles 
on her weather beam. “ That’s the very article,” said the young cap- 
tain, “ I should like to carry with me to England ; but we are no match 
for her in the legs: master, up helm, and let her count our cabin win- 
dows: she will follow us hard if we show signs of running, and then, 
if she scapes our eighteens, we'll forgive her.” —* Oh! there she comes, 
tacks and sheets started already : watch her well, and contrive if you 
can to let her shoot past us: never mind our raking fire ; once close under 
our lee, she's ours if guns or boarding pikes can buy her.” 

The vicissitudes of a sea-fight have been too recently and too well 
described to be repeated here. Suffice it that after a protracted conflict 
of some hours’ duration, both vessels were reduced to crippled wrecks on 
the water ; but the Englishman having some head sail remaining, that, 
though riddled with shot, would still draw, contrived, in spite of a wound- 
ed rudder, to wear round and join the shattered stump of her bowsprit 
between the American’s main shrouds and runners. Boarding was the 
word, and Jonathan soon sent to quarters. Our hero was in the act of 
hauling down the stripes to make way for the red cross, when “ Never 
to him!!!’ roared a voice that was heard even above the din of battle, 
and in an instant a pistol wound and cutlass slash stretched him on the 
deck, Ned Needham flourishing his blood-stained’ weapon over his pros- 
trate foe. But not a moment had he in which to exult ; twenty pikes at 
once pinned him to deck ; the victory remained with the red-cross flag, 
and the English captain and American renegado were borne below, both 
as it was supposed mortally wounded, and better, far better that both had 
expired before they could be laid in their berths. A shattered jaw and 
incurable body wound condemned the captain to years of lingering 
misery ; nor was the renegade’s lot less melancholy ; an amputated arm 
and leg, and a fractured skull, deprived him of the means of self support, 
and at times even of reason. 

The first use our hero made of returning sense was to write on a slate 
(for his wound had rendered him speechless for life,) “ Say nothing !” 
Kit read, and his-tears obliterated the command ; but he understood and 
obeyed his master’s wishes. He who could have told of Needham’s 
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mutiny, desertion, and treason, was silent ; and when the ships arrived 
at St. John’s, to which their crippled state obliged them to repair, a car- 
tel carried the maimed fisherman to his supposed country. 

Peace had been long restored : the captain, still attended by the faith- 
ful Kit, lingered out a miserable and too prolonged existence. He had 
sought out the widowed Fanny, and made her situation as comfortable 
as money could render a breaking heart. His first and only great crime 
atoned for, to the best of his power, he awaited, with the calmness of 
resignation, his release from suffering. 

It was on a stormy autumnal night that chance led Kit Missen 
through the very lime-row where he and I met at the commencement of 
this tale. A strange figure wrapped in a seaman’s cloak, and evidently 
anxious to avoid observation, passed limpingly by him, but a sudden and 
bright moon-gleam betrayed to his old companion the figure and linea- 
ments of Needham. At once following and arresting his attempted 
flight, he exclaimed, 

“Needham! Nay, it is you! What madness has brought you where 
one word would hang you ?” 

“Madness? Ay, it is madness, but it is vengeance too! Twice my 
aim has baulked me: a third time—” 

“ Nay, then, you are dangerous, as well as mad—help, here ! 

And he said truly —the last dread affliction of humbled humanity was 
even then asserting its power over the unhappy man, and it required all 
the force of Kit, and two or three countrymen who joined him, to con- 
vey the now raving maniac to the house of the village surgeon, in which 
Kit’s influence immediately secured him medical aid and secrecy. 

After weeks and months of mental aberration, a moment of returning 
sanity permitted his attendants to explain to Needham the real state of 
affairs, and his cure from that time proceeded so favourably, that he was 
soon permitted to see and embrace his dearly loved and long severed 
bride. Their meeting —but no! some other pen must describe such 
scenes. Mine shrinks appalled from a task that only he, the mighty 
magician of the north, he who has chronicled, to the life, the deep 
resignation of Flora M‘Ivor ; the remorse for nameless transgression of 
Lord Glenallan ; or the maniac desperation of the Bride of Lammermuir, 
might venture to cope with 

“1 forgive him,” at length said Needham, “but I cannot accept his 
bounty. In another country I still possess enough for my wants, and 
where my injuries drove me, there shall the short and painful remainder 
of my days be spent.” 

But Providence ordained otherwise. Heart-break had long been si- 
lently conducting Fanny to the last bourne ; and though, for a few short 
weeks, the restoration of her husband, such as war had left him, seemed 
to inspire her with new health and vigour, continual returns of illness 
stopped each projected plan of emigration, till in less than atwelvemonth 
from their reunion, one day, almost one hour, summoned her husband 
and the captain, the injurer and the injured, to the tomb. 

The funeral rites which I had witnessed were in strict obedience to 
the captain’s own wishes, and he had by his will made ample provision, 
not only fgr Kit, but for a yet unborn pledge, which poor Fanny was 
likely to present to her husband, of their faithful though ill-starred love. 

Who was the female that formed one of the funeral groupe I need not 
say. Next morning I rambled up to the old hall, and the undertaker’s 
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hieroglyphics displayed on the magnificent hatchment announced that 
the last of his race had perished. Returning, I passed Needham’s cottage, 
where closed windows told me that Fanny’s sorrows had also found a 


refuge in the grave. 
Her child survived. Of him a future tale may tell, G. D. 





THE UNITED SERVICE SMOKE-SHOP: A WINTER SKETCH. 
BY A SMOKER. 


Scene, the Divan —St. Martin’s in the Fields.—President’s Chair.— 
Long Table.—Chairs, §c.—Enter Bob Vino and Beau Ben in argument. 


Vino. But give me leave to say, friend Ben, that you are quite mis- 
taken: a pipe is, I contend, a more dignified medium for inhaling the 
perfume of tobacco than your boasted cigarro, and only inferior to the 
sublime hooka. 

Beau Ben. Psha, Bob! you are always on stilts: dignified! sublime! 
what have these pompous words to do with our humble smoke-shop? 
where a few good fellows meet, in the free-and-easy way, to blow a 
cloud ; each, according to his fancy, enjoys his nip of ale, or glass of grog 
and Welsh rabbit, free from all restraint, and without being exposed to 
that prying inquisition into each other’s circumstances which seems to be 
half the business of certain modern associations : enjoy your splendidly- 
mounted meerchaum, if you will ; but for the luxury of smoking, give 
me the cigar fresh and fragrant from the cedar box. 

Vino, But you'll give me leave to say 

Beau Ben. Avast! I'll give you leave (without further asking) to say 
whatever you please for the next six months; but a’n’t we early? no 
faith, nearly nine. Where can old MacTowlter be; he maintains that 
character in the smoke-shop which all agree he did in the field of battle 
—the first in and the last out of it. 


Enter Lieut. Col. MacTowlter (choked ). 


Beau Ben. Welcome, noble colonel; well secured, I see: we were 
afraid you had got a tumble this slippery weather. 

Lt. Col. Toniter. Not quite, Beau ; but, I'll tell you what, I walked 
very aisy for fear I would. i 

eau Ben. Colonel, here’s an old campaigning friend of yours, Mr. 
Vino, of the commissary department. 

Vino. (Correcting him.) Commissariat, if you please. 

Beau Ben. Well then, commissariat, if you will have it so. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Mr. Vino, we have seen some hard, ay, and some 
pleasant days too, together. Do you remember our scramble on the 
march from Figuera? we were both hearty cocks in these times; but 
twenty years or so makes all the difference. 

Vino. 1 often think of my old acquaintances of the rough and ready, 
and wish them well. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Why, for the matter of that, Mr. Vino, they are, 
I hope, well off; but seeing there are not above five or six of the old 
hands left to give an account of ourselves, we must only trust that our 
old comrades in arms, having made their last mortal march with honour, 
have arrived at better and permanent quarters. 
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Vino. What became of Major Gypps? I missed his name out of the 
Army List at the close of the war. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Shortly after, he succeeded to Gypps’ Park, on the 
death of his uncle ; and if you should feel disposed to take a craise in 

our yacht up the Bristol Channel, I’ll ensure you a hearty welcome, 
and the best bottle of claret in Glamorganshire. 

Vino. And that fine fellow, David Larkin, I saw his name in the 
list, “ severely wounded.” 

Lt. Col. Tonlter. Yes; he lost his right leg the day he gained the 
majority. 

Vino. Is he alive, colonel ? 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Ay, as well as his odd leg will let him. He is now 
an alderman of our ould corporation, and the same good-humoured fellow 
he ever was. (Major Claymore’s voice heard without.) Here comes as 
brave a soldier as ever stormed a breach, ay, and as good a man as ever 
lived to honour the profession. 


Enter Major Claymore. 


Major Claymore. Your most obedient, gentlemen: MacTowlter, how’s 
aw wi ye? Captain, your hand. Ah! Mester Vino, you here! this is an 
unexpected pleasure ; we haan’t seen you amongst us since we got into 
our winter quarters here: wha must we thank for picking you up this 
cold night ? 

Vino. My friend Captain Binnacle, to whom I was first indebted for 
the honour of an introduction into this agreeable society ; and give me 
leave to say 

Beau Ben. Yes, Bob, we all knew what you were going to say ; but 
here comes a member to make up a quorum. 

Enter Captain Cleverty. 


Capt. Cleverty. Major, you have had the start of me. Ah! Colonel, 
I fear I shall never win my glass of grog by being here before you. 
Binnacle, here you are, as spruce as ever, although the thermometer is 
ten below the freezing point. 

Major Claymore. Captain Cleverty, here is our friend, Mr. Commissary 
Vino ; allow me to make you acquainted with him. Had it not been for 
this gentleman’s care of us, the poor Highlanders would have fared but 
badly on our race to Coruha—eh, sirs! that was a sore time, and it might 
have been worse, had it not been for our naval friend here. Captain 
Beenacle, the old Highlanders will never forget your kindness on the 
melancholy morning of the seventeenth of January. 

Beau Ben. Name it not, major ; I was but the humble representative 
of our noble-hearted skipper, who, laid on his beam-ends at that time 
himself, could the more keenly feel and sympathize with the sufferings 
of those brave men whom the fortune of war threw upon our protection, 
Never may we see the day when the keys of our lockers shall be inhos- 
pitably turned on a brother in distress, whether he wears a blue or a red 
jacket. 

Major Claymore. I don’t know how you get on this frosty weather, 
gentlemen, but I had quite enoo to do to hold my footing ; and I begin 
to feel the old soldier’s complaint in the stiffness of my back. You don’t 
seem to mind it, Captain Beenacle, with your light boots and dandy frock. 

Beau Ben. I am well secured, major: look at these “ preventive spring 
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straps,” placed (as I should say, nautically) “one point abaft the beam” 
of the foot ; they form a complete protection against slips ; they are my 
own invention: as for the twitches in your back, major, you must try 
one of my anti-sciatica-polar-safety beits, which bid pc to rheum- 
atism. I am going to take out a patent for them at the suggestion of 
Lord Lumbago, who never stirs out without.one: it does not in the least 
affect the shape, as you perceive (turning his back). Sir Jacobus Jallap 
(of lazaretto-phobia memory) has written a squib against my belts, in 
consequence of seeing his patient, Lord Lumbago, skaiting last week on 
the Serpentine, after his positive injunctions to him not to leave his room 
during the frost. 

Lt, Col, Towlter. Chair, major; past nine o’clock. Chair. (Major 
takes the chair). 


Enter Captain Geehogan, R. W. I. 


Lt. Col. Tonlter. Ah, Geeho! just in time to take your place on the 
right of the chair. 
Capt. Geehogan, Our friend Mac is at the door. 


Enter MacCarthy hastily. 


Omnes. Welcome, Mac. 

MacCarthy. Mr. President, I beg to be allowed to introduce a friend 
of mine, Mr. Burgoyne, from Southampton, who is desirous of being 
admitted a member of our shop. 

Major Claymore. My good Mac, it would be very repugnant to my 
wishes, and I’m sure, to all here, to decline the pleasure of receiving any 
friend of yours ; but ye'll recollect, that no person is eligible to take his 
seat amongst us, unless he be a member of one or the other of the services, 
ceevil or meelitary: this may appear an ungracious distinction ; but as 
the object of our little society is an economical enjoyment of the few 
social pleasures which our straitened circumstances allow us to pursue, 
we cannot open the door to every person whom curiosity, or a less par- 
donable motive, might lead to become a spy on the nakedness of the land. 
We have all done our duty to king and country in the hard days of trial, 
and must not forget our duty to ourselves, in preserving, as far as we can, 
all that is now left us, the pride of our profession. ( MacCarthy retires 

or a minute and re-enters. ) 

MacCarthy. Mr. Chair, I am happy to be able to obviate the objec- 
tion to my friend’s admission by stating, that he served as cornet in the 
Hampshire Fencibles during the late war, and only retired into country 
life when his regiment was reduced. 

Major Claymore. Gentlemen, ye have all heard what our worthy 
friend Mac has stated ; after which, it remains with you to decide the 
question ; as far as my voice goes, I say admit Mr. Bourgyne. 

Omnes. Admit, admit him ! 

Major Claymore. MacCarthy, introduce your friend. 


[MacCarthy retires and returns with his friend, whom he presents 
to the president and company. | 


Major Claymore. Take your chair, Mester Bourgyne, we are glad to 
see you amongst us. 


[Burgoyne is followed by a terrier dog unperceived by the company, 
and which takes its place between his master’s feet under the table. | 
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Enter landlord and waiter. 


Major Claymore. Gentlemen will now please to order what they may 
require for the ensuing hour. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. A bottom of whiskey, hot water, and materials. 

MacCarthy. Ditto, ditto—Burgoyne, what shall I order for you? 

Burgoyne. A pint of port. 

Omnes. Chair, chair! 

Major Claymore. Mester Bourgyne! I beg to mention, that it is 
against regulation to have wine served in this shop, except on our monthly 
dining days. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Have you seen any thing of my friend Sir Hugo 
lately ? are his accounts passed ? 

Vino, My excellent friend Sir Hugo is now in town toiling away at 
them ; but he expects that all his accounts will be audited and reported 
on this session. 

Major Claymore. Then it is to be hoped he will receive the deegnity 
which the duke recommended him for at the close of the war. 

Vino. I-don’t know that, major; at the close of the war, the duke’s 
heart seemed warm with the recollection of recent services ; and the sun 
of his favour appeared to shine on the humble labours of those who 
assisted to place him at the top of the ladder of greatness ; of late years, 
however, this feeling has marvellously cooled ; and I fear my friend Sir 
Hugo, amongst others, has felt the chill of his frozen countenance. But 
even should the long promised dignity of baronet be granted after all, 
it would prove but an empty honour, unless accompanied by a more 
substantial reward (for thirty-five years’ honourable and meritorious ser- 
vice), than his paltry half-pay of nine and twenty shillings a day. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Ning and TWENTY sHILLINGS! why, his full pay 
was FIVE POUNDS a day, was it not? 

Vino. True, colonel ; his full pay was Five Ppounps a day; but the 
HALF of that pay melted down in the treasury crucible is, by some re- 
finement (inexplicable to all but the favoured and mind-illumined few 
of that building), found to be exactly TWENTY-NINE SHILLINGS and 
THREE-PENCE! ! 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Good encouragement that to integrity! and no bad 
hint to “ make hay while the sun shines,” eh! Mr, Vino? 

Vino. Hem, hem! (becomes suddenly husky.) 

Capt. Geehogan. May I ask Mr. Vino what became of the store- 
keeper’s department, to whose service a brigade of our corps was at- 
tached for upwards of a year ; lugging about their cases and band-boxes 
all over the country, from Lisbon to the Pyrenees, and then back again 
to the cloisters of Belem? 

Major Claymore. I have often wished to ask you, Mester Vino, how 
that money was accounted for which, you recollect, was hurled over clifis, 
and thrown into ditches on our retreat in Gallicia; I’m told it amounted 
to upwards of seventy thousand pounds ! ! ! 

Vino. My dear major, I can answer you in a few words, a “ wet 
blanket” was thrown over that matter,—and why? the chief of our de- 
partment at that time was himself, one of the wooden gods of Scotland 
Yard—in other words, he was an army comptroller. All his accounts 
were audited con amore—(“ Hawks don't pick hawks’ eyes out.” ) 

Major Claymore. But government sent out an audit establishment, with 
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all its expensive apparatus, to Portugal ; and Parliament was told that 
all the Peninsular accounts would be audited on the spot. 

Vino. Such was the story, major ; and, like other Lisbon stories of the 
same period, was swallowed: a residence in that delightful climate was 
found convenient for more parties than one. Mr. Dogberry (the chief) 
established himself in the cooling bowers of Cintra, whence he issued his 
mandates. Accountants were summoned from the east and from the 
west ; from the Mauritius and the Cape ; from Canada ; from England, 
France, and the Netherlands, to attend his high court for examination, 
explanation, and impilication ! 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Well; and what came out of it, after all ? 

Vino. Why, it all ended in failure, to be sure ; and the whole of the 
Peninsular accounts (jumbled together in as much confusion as a clubb’d 
battalion) were sanded off to the audit board, at Somerset House ; on 
whose shelves some of them may probably repose in dusty silence for 
the next twenty years. 

Major Claymore. But I thought that the duke, and his gallant little 
second, Sir Henry, had fairly laid their shoulders to the wheel, in the 
business of dispatch and retrenchment, and that there was no such thing 
now-a-days as ‘ accounts in arrear.” 

Vino. Yes; as far as the dismissal of some scores of poor clerks (the 
slaves of former years) went, this zeal for retrenchment has indeed been 
conspicuous ; but all the fat offices remained untouched. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Much of a piece with that pitiful parsimony, which 
reduced the means of transport for the accommodation of the officers of 
the line, during the years 1812, 1813, and 1814, to one mule per com- 
pny while the generals had from forty to fifty each. By the by, Mr. 

ino, you gentlemen of the commissariat took pretty good care of your- 
selves in the distribution of quadrupeds; no, there wasno arguing your 
plea of the necessity of security for the public documents: on one occa- 
sion, I remember seeing a box of these documents overthrown on our line 
of march, when out rolled a Stilton cheese in its leaden jacket, escorted 
by a pickled tongue ; which (had it the faculty of speech) might have 
told a tale of many other niceties of a documentary character contained in 
the box. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! 

Vino. (More than usually pompous.) Give me leave to say, colonel, 
that the circumstance you mention did not occur with my division. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Indeed, it did not ; and sorry we were for it, my 
friend ; for in that case, our little mess might have reckoned on a slice 
of your well-secured Stilton, and a cut of your cherry-coloured lingua. 

Capt. Cleverty. For that matter, colonel, there were other depart- 
ments of the army which shared equally well with the commissariat. 
We poor mousers, the infantry of the line, had always the hardest work 
and the least comfort. On the retreat from Burgos, when our wounded 
and sick were lying by hundreds on the roadside in a dying state; 
when all our personal comforts were cheerfully abandoned, in order to 
afford some accommodation for our perishing comrades ; when our com- 
pany mules might be seen tottering up to the knees in mud, laden with 
two, sometimes three disabled soldiers on the back of each; we were 
compelled to “ open column to the right and left,” to afford a passage 
to the personal cart (as it was called), and a string of sumpter mules 
of some of the great ones. 
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Major Claymore. These, my dear Cleyerty, are contingencies insepa- 
rable from a state of war ; recollect also, that general officers have what 
is termed their family (and I like the expression much), consisting of 
their staff, to provide for daily ; and if these officers do their duty, they 
have quite enough to employ the faculties of body and mind, without 
having to provide their individual subsistence as an additional task on 
their exertions. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. I remember on the passage of the Pisuerga the rush 
on one of the bridges was tremendous ; the mules of our artillery tum- 
bril took fright, by which it was forced up on the low parapet, then half 
demolished, in such a situation as to impede the rapid retreat of the di- 
vision. ‘“* Throw it over! throw it over!” shouted our general, An 
order which was about to be obeyed, when the commanding officer of 
artillery rode up, and urged the preservation of the tumbril, inasmuch 
as it contained valuable “‘ carcass ammunition.” By the great exertions 
of our people at the head of the column, and a further delay of ten mi- 
nutes, the carriage was rescued from its dangerous position, and the 
mules set off in a brisk trot. On our short halt that evening we dis- 
covered that it was laden with hampers of winrE and PoRTRR, with 
HAMS, CHEESE, and other most essential “ carcass ammunition,” of which 
we salvagers were liberally invited to partake. All’s fair in campaigning! 

Major Claymore. The ordnance people certainly had a great latitude ; 
but the arrangements for carrying on that arm of the service have ever 
been conducted on a scale of liberal, 1 might add prodigal expense: but 
its splendid services throughout the war was cheaply purchased at any 
price. I am told Lord Beresford (following up the plans of the duke) 
has applied the axe of retrenchment and reduction with a heavy hand. 

Lt. Col. Towlier. True! But we keep a parcel of fat tom-cats that 
catch neither rai nor mouse ; sometimes, indeed, they play a little with 
the former, and latterly they lap out of the same dish together. 

Major Claymore. Do you know, Mester Vino, what may be the in- 
come of the master-general of the ordnance? I have heard various esti- 
mates of it. 

Vino. I believe it may be taken in round numbers at eight thousand a 
year, one thing with another (I know it is generally stated at much 
less) ; and ‘ts patronage, always great, has been augmented by the ar- 
rangement which merged the office of barrack-master-general in that of 
the ordnance. 

Major Claymore. Yes, yes; there’s no want of patronage. Ech! the 
marshal’s a lucky man. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Faith! you may say that. 

Major Claymore. Master-general ! 

Lt. Col. Towlter. A pensioner of two thousand a year! 

Major Claymore. Colonelcy of 16th foot ! 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Government of Jersey ! 

Major Claymore. Viscount Beresford ! 

Lt. Col. Towlter. I wonder does his grace ever reflect on the chance of 
again taking the field with British troops? I wish he had never turned 
statesman. ‘ Confound his politics.” I hate to think of them, 

Capt. Cleverty. With due deference to the legislature, I must express 
my doubts that a barrack-master is, in strictness, a civil servant of the 
crown ; he is amenable to martial law ; and if subject to all the pains 
and penalties of the military code, he ought in fairness to be allowed to 
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claim its avery But the question, although often mooted, has never 
been fairly met by any government: whether the half-pay of officers of 
the navy and army is to be considered as a remunerating pension for past, 
or aretaining-fee for future services? Even Mr. Canning, when pushed 
on the subject some years since, shuffled out of the debate, in a manner 
equally discreditable to his abilities and to his principles. 

Lt. Col. Tow/ter. Had he any ? 

Beau Ben. Pardon me, Cleverty ; the question was decided in one 
case, that the half-pay of officers of the army and Navy was bond fide a 
remuneration for past services. ‘The occasion I allude to was that of 
Lord William Beauclerc, afterwards Duke of St. Albans, who was a lieu- 
tenant in our service on half-pay; and his claim to which he fully 
established (when declining to be again employed) on the principle I 
state, and agairst the powerful opposition of the Great Lord. 

Major Claymore. I was sorry to read in the new regulations respect- 
ing claims on the Compassionate List, a string of difficulties presented 
which almost amount to exclusion; it is, I take it, a cruel experiment 
on the loyalty and attachment of the poor officer to throw so many im- 

diments in the way of the orphans’ relief after the parent has resigned 

is breath on the field of battle; or perished more ingloriously in the 
obscurity of private life, worn out with honourable toils, a prey to dis- 
tress, disappointment, and neglect ! 

Lt. Col. Towlter. I have read the “ Memoranpum” from the War 
Office, which you allude to, with disgust. I begin to hate the word 
“ Memorandum” \atterly, for it always ushers in some contemptible clip- 
ping and paring down of the veteran’s comforts. 

vapt. Cleverty. Ay! and economy begins at the wrong end. If one- 
twentieth part of the enormous salaries, pensions, and allowances, granted 
to military men holding high official situations, crvit as well as MILI- 
TARY, were appropriated (if every third year only) to the Compas- 
SIONATE Funp, hundreds of destitute orphans, either in helpless infancy, 
_ interesting, yet suffering youth, might annually be rescued from per- 
ition. 

Major Claymore. I agree with you that the example ought to begin 
with the great military functionaries and public departments ; and be fol- 
lowed by the colonels of regiments and governors of forts and garrisons; 
not nominally and to a miserable amount (as at present), but virtually 
and largely too. When military men draw so much from the public 
purse, they should freely give, as they freely receive; but I am aware 
this would be deemed an unpalatable doctrine in certain high quarters. 

Lt. Col. Tonlter. Yes; but why shut out poor devils on ha/f-pay (I 
beg your pardon, brother Harves!) from even a smell of the civil 
kitchens? There is an individual, whose name I see in the Red Book 
as enjoying the following good things :— 

Retired Colonel of Artillery ! 
Aide-de-camp to the King! 
Lieut. Governor of Hull! 
Commissioner of Hackney Coaches, Pedlar and Hawkers’ 
Licences, &c. &c. &c. 

Mr. President, I have not had a drop in my tumbler this last quarter of 
an hour. The clock has struck ten, and we seem all ready for the rein- 
forcement. 
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Major Claymore, Mester Bourgyne, we have the pleasure of calling 
ye Boots to-night. Ye’el do me the favour to ring the bell. 
[ Burgoyne rings. ] 
Enter landlord, who takes orders for reinforcement of grogs, ale, &c. 
Enter two members, Captain Kilkenny and Lieutenant Mainbrace, R. N. 


Omnes. Ah, welcome, Kilkenny! All hail, Carrain! Kilkenny and 
Mainbrace, all hail! 

Capt. Kilkenny. All snow, you might say. But here, gentlemen, I 
am. CAPTAIN at least! a captain of twenty-four hours standing, and a 
soldier of twenty-four years service! However, welcome promotion 
on any terms. 

Major Claymore. Captain Kilkenny, I sincerely wish you joy of your 
step; and my next wish is for a speedy call into actual service, the credit 
of which no man would more honourably sustain. 

Capt. Kilkenny. Thank you, from my heart, major, for your kind 
wishes ; it is but a poor service, however, when after a quarter of a 
century’s hard fagging in all climates, a fellow must be deemed by his 
friends a fit subject for congratulation on attaining the wonderful pro- 
vision of seven shillings a day, and a place on the half-pay shelf, perhaps 
for life! 

Mainbrace. Avast there, Joey, my boy; recollect the honour of the 
thing— CapraIn is a good name for any man who wears a cockade ; but 
areal captain is a host, as I may say: what say you to it, Navarino Ben ? 

Beau Ben, Why, Jack, that I wish I was areal Caprarn, as you say ; 
you see how touchy certain persons are about titles, and tie us down to 
that of Commander, as if it was high treason to call us Caprain; and 
this too from chaps that have but just got the /:/t themselves. 

Mainbrace. The very sort, of course, for your old hands would be 
above it; but though there may be here and there such blocks, dang it, 
they are not a fair specimen of the blue coat: we are, to be sure, grum- 
blers, from middy to “ red at the main ;” but we can’t be accused of 
depressing each other. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Humph! (sending out a long whiff of smoke.) Settle 
that amongst yourselves, gentlemen. 

Beau Ben. Mainbrace! you are a most generous fellow to talk so just 
now, when, to my knowledge, you are smarting under an act of neglect, 
so unkind and unexpected, that it would have rendered any other man 
but yourself peevish. 

Mainbrace. Pooh! pooh! Ben, that squall’s blown over. I was, to be 
sure, promised a shove into a “ twenty-eight ;” and left my reverend 
dad’s comfortable Christmas fire-side, and (hanging up my gun in 
ordinary) tramped up to Londen to receive my appointment: but you 
ought to know that Lorps are not always Masters. Some other, and 
perhaps better fellow, has chopped in for the number of my mess ;—and 
success to him, I say! I can go back to the old Parsonage House—can 
shoot, hunt, drink my wine, dance, and carry-on “ till all’s blue again,” 
without shaking hands with our liberal agent, Sir Francis Omnibus, 
above once a year. Not so, my Beau Ben, with many a brave fellow 
who cools his heels from meridian till midnight, walking about this un- 
charitable town, without any one to ask him if he has such a thing as a 
mouth! spinning his yarn of existence on the poor five shillings a day ; 
hardly able to show colours—damned queer in the canvas, and some- 
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times leaky in his lower works. O! I have often wished the Duchess 
of St. Falconberg had taken a fancy to the cut of my jib when I used to 
Philander her about the Steine in old Tommy’s time. If I had the com- 
mand of the “ Mié/lionnaire,” there should not be one sorrowful-faced gud 
to be seen, whatever was the colour of his cloth. 

Beau Ben. Nobly said, Jack, my boy! What messmate ever passes 
within hail of the parson’s gate without being brought-to, and em- 
bargoed for a bed and bottle as long as he likes to enjoy them? What 
sailor or soldier ever left the porch of your dad’s hospitable home with- 
out receiving his reverence’s bounty, and leaving behind him the 
veteran’s blessing ? 

Mainbrace. Thank you, Ben, for doing justice to the old ’on——-who 
(although J say it) is a regular trump! ay, Ben, and as hearty as when 
he boarded us at Plymouth to place little Ned under his godfather, Lord 
Exmouth, when we were agoing to have a rap at the Algerines ; it was 
the poor boy’s first and only voyage: but the old man bore the loss of 
his last born like a hero. 

Major Claymore. Ora Christian, Mr. Mainbrace. [Solemnly.] 

Mainbrace. As both, major! (with peculiar animation.) Little Ned 
behaved like a lad of spirit, and the blunt old admiral wrote such a 
kind letter to father, that the tear of a parent’s pride chased away the 
tear of a parent's sorrow !—But, Ben, your old friend Tom is come 
home, sick of mulligatawny, hard marching, and the fears of half-batta— 
he is going to dowse the red coat and take to the black, that the living 
mayn’t go out of the family ; and so he ought, poor fellow! for all the 
Devil has been worked out of him during the fast five years’ fagging, 
and he’s as poor as a church mouse. 

Lt. Col. Tonlter. Good reasons for turning parson. O! he'll do. 

Major Claymore. No talk now of the peerage for Sir Archibald’s 
Burmese services. I always doubted the report ; but if such a thing is 
to be, I hope the Premier will not put it offfrom year to year until the 
intended peer slips through the fingers of royalty, like that gallant spirit 
of the riorth, Sir David Baird! 

Capt. Cleverty. But for whom the Great Captain would now be 
General Wellesley. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. If that? 


Enter landlord and waiter with the bonl, §c. 

Major Claymore. Now, gentlemen, that we are better primed to do 
honour to the toast, I’ll give you the health of the Youne Carratn, but 
our op brother soldier, Captain Kilkenny. 

Omnes. Captain Kilkenny ! health and long life to him ! 

Major Claymore. Now, Kilkenny, may we beg to hear your tuneful 
warble? Twenty years’ service don’t much improve the voice or 
person, but yours is an organ never out of tune, 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Joe, give us the song that brings your country, your 
name, and yourself always before us—give us “ the Boys.” 

Omnes. “ The Boys! The Boys!” 

Capt. Kilkenny. ( Sings.) 


“ The Boys of Kilkenny are sweet roving blades.” 
[ Concluding with loud cheers from the party.) 
Omnes. Bravo! bravo! delightful. 
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Lt, Col, Towlter. Bravo, Kil! may you never have worse music at 

ur own wake, and may I never live to join in it! 

Capt. Kilkenny. .Major! as my friend Mac and Mr. Vino seem to 
be tuning their pipes, suppose you allow me to call on them for a’duet ? 

Major Claymore. None more capable. Gentlemen, choose your own 
time and air. 


[The Paymaster and the Commissary sing the 
Duet.—“ Could a man be secure, &c. &c.” 
with great feeling and effect. ] 
Lt. Col. Towlter. Mac, your notes are always sweet, and as for 
Vino’s, there's CORN, WINE, and o1L inthem! Well, I say, 


“ Very good song and very well sung : 
Jolly companions every one.” 
Let's be merry while we may—whether inour smoke-shop or in biyouac ; 
let our hearts be as light as 

Capt. Kilkenny. Our pockets. 

Lt. Col. Towlier. Exactly—the devil could not bate you at a simile, 
Joe—but talking of pockets, who do you think I met to-day ? 

Capt. Kilkenny. Many hundred, I dare say. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Oh! there’s more of it! Well, I met that prime 
chanter, Jack Ramskin, in high feather ; he had touched the commuta- 
tion—bartered his fifteen years’ service for seven hundred pounds, and is 
about to take wing for the continent, in hopes of picking up some stray 
ould bird with a lot of money. 

Capt. Cleverty. A bad spec, colonel ; better stay at home, and beat 
the covers of Cheltenham, Leamington, and Bath ; Jack, at thirty-six, 
looks fresher than most men at five-and-twenty in these days—and, 
besides, he is six feet high, and has a beard like a scrubbing-brush : 
great qualifications in the eyes of ladies arrived at the age of gratitude. 

Capt. Kilkenny. Yes, but then Jack’s seven hundred pounds would 
scantily bear him through the season in this country; while it would 
last him nearly as many years abroad with management. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Not if there was a “ rouge-et-noir” table in the 
way: but why did he accept that commutation which appears to have 
been framed to afford a convenient loop-hole for the retreat of men who 
never saw a day’s service? 

Major Claymore. My good MacTowlter, with all its disadvantages 
to the old soldier and apparent partiality to those who neither earned by 
service nor purchased the commissions which they are now permitted to 
sell, the measure is a good one, and formed, I feel convinced, as much 
for the convenience of the officer as the advantage of the state ; it had 
the sanction of Him who justly gained the envied title of Tar SoLprEeR’s 
Frienp, and whose memory we must ever hold in grateful recollection. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Major, you always floor me ; but it is an honour 
to be knocked down by such a noble antagonist—perhaps I am mistaken 
in my opinions on many things—but I have not been a lucky man, and 
my naturally light spirits are sometimes overcast by a cloud. I wonder, 
however, at Ramskin’s retiring from the service for so paltry a considera~ 
tion as afew hundred pounds. He did not want for interest surely with 
one diplomatic uncle, and another a pro-Catholic bishop ? 

Capt. Cleverty. Neither of whom dares ask a favour out of their own 
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line, that is an understood point amongst our rulers ; besides, nothing 
can now be given away unless on the dictum of the Great Man—ever 
place, from the secretary of state to his office-sweeper, comes under his gift. 
Jack wanted money--he had all the “ elegant desires” of the gentleman 
with a sad lack of the means of indulging them. He commenced his 
career in the households, in the palmy days of Waterloo—spent half his 
fortune in them! took the difference, and exchanged into the dragoons, 
where he dashed away the other moiety: again he took the difference, 
changed his service, and became a Foor-man! With his mother an 
honourable, one uncle a minister, and another a right reverend, Jack still 
looked forward with hope; but there was a right restive in the wa 
who would neither lead nor drive, and who knew too much of Jack’s 
military movements to lend an ear to his advancement. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. WHookey! (holding up his crooked finger.) 

Capt. Cleverty. Just so! I fear poor Jack’s sun is set, unless he 
improves his circumstances in the Hymeneal service. He talked at one 
time of going out to his uncle in South America ; but he would pine his 
life away before he reached the Pacific. 

Capt. Claymore. Is he the gentleman who wrote a spirited pamphlet 
on duelling with a plan for a court of honour ? 

Capt. Cleverly. The same, major ; but it never found its way beyond 
the tables of the elubs where it was distributed gratis, and the counters of 
snuffmen and chandlers. All the shy-cocks attempted to laugh it down, 
and the brave ones saw its impracticability in such a state of society as 
the present. One gallant nobleman, however, gave it his support, and 
in his own person (unnecessarily, I must say) gave an example of his 
amenability to a law at once romantic and (with reference to that par- 
ticular case) erroneous. 

Major Claymore. By the by, the marquis is in the field of letters again, 
What do they say of his book on the wars of Germany and France ? 

Capt. Cleverty. His publisher says much, but as yet I have seen no 
review of the work. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. I hope his lordship will not be called on to make sa 
many corrections, as those forced from him by the errors and mis-state- 
ments in his last work. 

Capt. Cleverty. Nay, colonel, don’t say forced ; for you ought to 
know that no one is ever more ready to acknowledge and correct an 
error than the nobleman we allude to. 

Lt, Col. Towlter. Granted, friend Cleverty, granted—but the mischief 
of errors in a work published under such imposing authority is, that 
they reach the remotest quarters of the globe in a first edition, while the 
corrections, “like a lame and hobbling beldame,” limp after the swift- 
winged scandal without a chance of overtaking her. 

Capt. Cleverty. Major, have you seen the Annals of the Peninsular 
Campaign, by the author of Cyril Thornton ? 

Major Claymore. Who has not, by this time? I am deep in the 
second reading, and the more I read, the more I am delighted. Mester 
Ceeril showed his powers in his novel, but he has thrown away the dis 
taff and taken up the weapons of the Herculus. 

Capt. Cleverty. He does not pretend to so much. 

Major Claymore. All the better for his fame! his unassuming preten- 
sions render his work the more admirable. I look upon it invaluable, 
as a book of reference ; his details are clear and comprehensive ; his 
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record of events is given with a simplicity which rivets our belief in their 
general correctness; all his characters are drawn with the fidelity of the 
unbiassed historian ; equally removed from the charge of fulsome and 
indiscriminate adulation, or unjust and captious censure, taking truth 
for his guide, he pursues the even tenor of his way ; tempering the 
ardour of the soldier with the mild spirit of the Christian Philosopher, and 
invokes the tear of regret for the departed brave, while our hearts swell 
with all the pride of conquest, as we peruse these glowing annals of one 
of the most brilliant epochs in Britain's History. 

‘apt. Cleverly. He does not much flatter some of the French marshals 
us it has recently been the fashion to do. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. No—nor another marshal, who is neither French nor 
English. ALBUERA, to wit! 

Beau Ben. “ Still harping on my daughter.’—Hem ! 

Capt. Cleverty. Yes, the Viscount is hit pretty hard in the Annals— 
but Cyril Thornton did not spare him in his own Adventures when he 
details the blunders of that bloody field ; the Peerage, however, lays the 
« flattering unction to his soul,” by boldly recerding that this same battle 
will “immortalize his name in our Military Annals!” 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Fudge !—the Peerage !— why the same Peerage tells 
us that Lord Fife was “ severely wounded at the storming of Matagorda,” 
when every body knows that the insignificant heap of ruins so called, 
which were held as long as the stones kept together, was abandoned— 
never stormed! nor was Fife (who, by the way, is a good and gallant 
fellow) ever employed with the Spanish troops after the breaking up of 
old Cuesta’s army, when the Duke of Albuquerque and his cavalry rode 
their celebrated Sicep/e Chace on the Isla de Leon. Lord Fife stuck by 
the Spaniards as long as they would fight, and he offered to march at his 
vwn expense a brigade of them to join Lord Wellington ; it was not his 
fault that he was not in the field. 

Capt. Cleverity. He was hit, however, Colonel, at Matagorda, when he 
volunteered to bring succours to Archy Maclaine, (formerly of ours) 
who so gallantly defended that miserable post to the last extremity. Do 
you ever visit his lordship ? 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Not above once a year; you know J am no lord- 
hunter: seeing the door of his hotel crowded and blocked up by syco- 
phantic danglers, and swarthy sons of Italy from the Opera House, 
{ merely drop my card, and pass on. 

Capt. Cleverty. You never knew a man of his generous nature on 
whom such flies did not fasten and fatten. I often cali, and always find 
my name a ready passport to his breakfast room, where, dressed in plaid 
coat and trews, he gives audience to all visitors—peers or players, old 
friends, or old w——omen—authors with new works, or auctioneers with 
old china! A true disciple of Democritus, he laughs through life and 
“counts nought so great a sin as seriousness.” 

Major Claymore. His brother, the general, is a prince of a fellow. 

Lt. Col. Tonlter. I wish he had the fortune of one. 

Capt. Cleverty. In that respect, Colonel, he is not badly off; he had 
a good wind-fall lately : and then his regiment! the manner in which it 
was bestowed was honourable to both the sovereign and the subject. A 
few years ago General Duff visited his Majesty at Windsor: during a 
stroll through the rooms, the King, laying his hand on the shoulder of the 
General, in his own kind and peculiar way, asked “ How does it happer, 
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Aleck, that Fife never asks a favour of me?” Because, Sir, your Ma- 
jesty has not left him a favour to ask for, replied Duff. “QO! yes, there 
was’one he om 2 to have asked for” (rejoined the Sovereign) ; « but when 
you write to him, tell him the Kina has presented his brother with the 
Colonelcy of the Gordon Highianders, as a proof of his esteem for an 
old friend and gallant soldier !’— This was positively the first intimation 
General Duff received of his Majesty’s gracious intention. 

Major Claymore. I can well believe it, Sirs: it was like the man, and 
worthy the Kine! 

Lt. Col. Tonlter. Long may he live! (muttering to himself as he 
drains the glass),—how damned small the tumblers are grown since the 

ace. 
" Capt. Cleverty. What a sweep amongst the generals lately! Death 
has been busy with his scythe mowing down on an average one a month! 
Seven regiments vacant in little more than half a year! fine patronage 
for Lord Hill. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Lord Hill! Bathershin ! 

Capt. C/everty. Why, though Lord Hill is not the fountain of honour, 
he is the channel through which the grateful stream must flow, and it 
surely gives his heart (as kind a one as ever beat within a soldier's 
breast !) sincere pleasure to be himself the harbinger of his Sovereign’s 
favour to many a brave comrade of former days ! 

Li. Col. Tonlter. I never could understand the principle on which 
selections of officers for regiments (as they fall vacant) are made; has 
not interest a good deal to say in the distribution of these matters ? 

Major Claymore. No doubt—high political interest will always have 
its influence ; but you saw the 79th regiment bestowed on Ferguson, 
who always was a thick-and-thin opposition man in parliament. 

Capt. Kilkenny. I wonder Fred. Ponsonby has not obtained a regi- 
menht—no man stands higher in the profession. 

Major Claymore. He is yet but a young major-general, and besides 
~—having been always a cavalry man, he no doubt looks up to a regi- 
ment of dragoons, and these things are not every day gifts. 

Capt. Kilkenny. Sir Henry Fane got a regiment of dragoon guards 
fifteeen years since, when as young a major general. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Ay, but he was a Fane. Three Fanes in parlia- 
ment and the uncle privy-seal. 

Capt. Kilkenny, Well, Four Ponsonbys in parliament, and the father- 
in-law president of the council! Seeing these things, I am led to believe 
that these favours are more impartially distributed than any others within 
the royal gift: for example—Sir John Elley got a regiment of dragoons 
the other day; he had nothing to recommend him but the character of 
a good soldier during forty years’ service. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. Yes, there ’s good sense in such promotions. 

Capt. Geehogan. Sir John Elley and myself were brother soldiers in 
the same troop eight-and-thirty years ago: he was a fine, tall, lathy, 
active fellow, and no man in the service was ever a greater favourite 
with the ladies.— Zounds! there was not a landlady from Windsor to 
Westminster that would not have emptied the till into his laced hat, had 
he asked it. 

Major Claymore. Do you ever go down to Croydon now, Captain, to 
take a look at the waggoners ? 

Capt. Geehogan. I paid a visit last summer to my old friend Basil 
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Jackson, captain of one of the two troops of which the corps is now com- 

d. You must know that Basil and your humble servant entered 
the army together upwards of forty years since; by a strange co-inci- 
dence in our fortunes we ascended step by step together in the service, 
and at three-score-and-five years feel the same interest for each other's 
welfare as in our more youthful days. 

Lt. Col. Tonlter. Lord George Beresford got a cavalry regiment the 
other day, but I never could meet with any one who could tell me for 
what service. 

Capt. Kilkenny. His family’s —— and gratitude for support, in ez- 

ectancy. 
. Lt.Col. Towlter. And there’s LordEdward Somerset succeeded old Garth 
in the Royal Dragoons, and also obtained the Lieutenant Generalship of 
the Ordnance—but he is a soldier! Well! although I hate to sound any 
man’s knell, I think we shall have two or three cavalry vacancies before 
we cut our next Michaelmas goose. 

Capt. Kilkenny. What's to become of the 5th Dragoon Guards in the 
event of Prince Leopold being elevated to the crown of Greece? a de- 
stiny which is, I believe, no longer problematical. 

Major Claymore. Why, given to some cavalry man, I suppose; there 
are a number of the old ones yet unprovided for. I have always been of 
opinion that the colonelcy of that regiment should, in the person of the 
husband of the late princess, (whose name it bears,) have been but 
honorary ; it was unworthy of Fretp Marsuar the Prince or Co- 
BuRG to soil his hands with the emoluments ; which, if analysed very 
minutely, are not exactly what an officer and a gentleman ought to 
derive a profit from ; but which, until some correction of the evil takes 
place, must be received by colonels, as part and parcel of their advan- 

es. 

Capt. Cleverty. Is it quite so certain, Kilkenny, that the Prince will 
be so comfortably settled on the throne of Greece? There are rumours 
of a hitch in the arrangement on the part of some of the leading powers, 
—what do you think, Major? 

Major Claymore. Believe me, I never allowed the subject to occupy 
my thoughts a minute. 

Lt. Col. Tonlter. But I have —I wish for differences: hang me if I 
care in what quarter they arise,—I am sick of idleness ; and as keen for 
a kick up as a lawyer for a lunacy cause. I was in hopes a couple of 
years ago that fortune had taken pity on us, and that something would 
turn out of that *‘ untoward event” with the Turks ; but it all ended in 
smoke ! 

Beau Ben. Not all, colonel ; there was a something more. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. O yes, my fine fellows! as far as brave fighting 
went, you never behaved better ; but I meant as to consequences. 

Mainbrace. As for consequences, Ben can speak of them ; he got the 
step, for which he might have waited another fourteen years. 

Beau Ben. Yes, Mainbrace, it did give me the step, over the heads of 
many an old and esteemed messmate ; but it was our chance—yours may 
come next ; our professions are a lottery. 

Lt. Col. Towlter. With a thousand blanks to one prize ! 

Capt. Cleverty. Your admiral has been severely attacked in a foreign 
journal for refusing quarter to the unfortunate Turks, who, it is stated, 
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clung by dozens to your ships’ rudders and cables, and some had even 
gained the chains of your small craft when they were “ shoved off!” 
Beau Ben. It was felt to be the hardest service that devolved on us; 
but we are to obey orders, not to. discuss them ; ours were, not to allow 
a Turk on board on any account. 
Lt. Col. Tonlter. A cool order that. You have a song, (a great fa- 
vourite in your service,) which I think runs thus: 
‘* But mark our last broadside ! see, she sinks! down she goes: 
Quickly man all the boats, boys—they no longer are foes ; 
For to snatch a brave fellow from a watery grave 
Is worthy of Barrons—who conquer To SAveE!” 


However, Binnacle, “it is an ill wind that blows nobody good,”—you 
have bravely won your step, and your well-earned badge of honour ; I 
hope to see you soon a-float again, on the road to the highest honours of 
your daring profession. 

Mainbrace. We all thought, Ben, that you would have been popped 
into the little Phil., after the noble dispatch-bearer was promoted to 
Post. 

Beau Ben. That could not be, Jack, while her own gallant First could 
advance his superior claims ; | did, however, consider, from what was 
‘said to me on the quarter-deck after the action, that besides my step, I 
might flatter my hopes with the command of a craft of some kind ; but 
the thing did not tell at home as we all expected it would ; and for the 
few openings it occasioned, there were always Parliament-men ready to 
pop in a word for a favourite—and you know the rest. 

Mainbrace. Ha! ha! I never hear Parliamentary interest mentioned 
without thinking of an adventure in Cadiz Bay in 1810. I was then a 
younker ; our brig was ordered off, at quarter of an hour’s warning, 
for Lisbon, to take dispatches from old Purvis to Lord Wellington, re- 
porting the arrival of General Stewart with the British troops, and the 
safety of Cadiz. Well, we had half the watch aloft, making sail, when 
we were hailed by a person in a Spanish boat, the crew of which were 
pulling away like devils to overhaul us:—to our question of “ what do you 
want?” the answer was a “ passage to Lisbon.” “ Ask him who he is,” 
said our skipper. ‘My name is Jacos,” answered the supplicant. 
«< Jacob!” repeated the captain, “a damned Jewish name— no, tf won't 
do—tell him so—loose top-gallant sails!” Sir,” says the first lieuten- 
ant, “ he is waving his hat and holding up a paper.” “ What the devil 
does he want ?” said the captain, peevishly: “ you know, we can’t take him 
in—that’s flat!” ‘The stranger roared up, with the lungs of a Boatswain, 
“T want to get to England immediately, to attend my duty in Paruia- 
MEN’.” Did he say His duty in Parliament?” anxiously inquired the 
captain. ‘ Yes, sir,” replied the leef. ‘‘ Damme, that alters the case,— 
stand fast top-gallant sails,” roared the captain, “ back main-top-sail ! 
man ropes at the side there !—Steward ! bring up my best hat, and put a 
bottle of Madeira on the table,—His purty in ParuiaAMENt !— gently, 
gently, there—fend off!—Now, sir, give me your hand—welcome on board 
the Persiana,” said our now obsequious skipper, as he doused his sky- 
scraper and tripped it before the legislator bowing like a dancing-master. 
The member strutted along as if he felt all the dignity of his Parlia- 
mentary character. “ We may fill now, sir,” said the lieutenant, as he 
threw a sly look at the senator. 
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Beau Ben. Good Mainbrace, you got an early lesson that nothing was 
like Parliamentary interest. 

Lt. Col. Tonlter. Except petticoat. 

Major Claymore. Gentlemen, I think I scent the Welsh rabbits ; 
clear off all glasses, for the clock warns us that we have but a short half 
hour before we shut our shop. 


[Captain Kilkenny, who had retired some time before, now enters 
preceding the landlord, who bears in his arms an immense bonl of 
punch, attended by the waiter with a tray of Welsh rabbits and 
sandwiches ; the whole being placed on the table, the landlord and 
waiter withdraw. | 


Capt. Kilkenny. Mr. President, and Gentlemen, this is my humble 
oblation in honour of my new rank. I throw myself on your kind in- 
dulgence, to excuse the liberty I have taken in introducing, without 
leave, though not without licence, my warm and spirited friend now be- 
fore you, in which we will drown the memory of past hardships, and 
drink “ better days to all.” 

Chorus. 


If any pain or care remain 
We'll drown it in the bowl. 


Omnes. Hurrah! here’s to our next merry meeting. 





THE DEVONSHIRE BALL. 


On the Duke of Devonshire’s visit to his estates in the south of Ire- 
land, he won the hearts of the population by his hospitality; and among 
the rest of his performances, gave a general invitation to all the belles 
and beaux of the neighbourhood of Youghall, a considerable town, of 
which he holds the chief part. But the ball was like the famous one at 
which the war of Troy was constructed ; the Duke himself being the apple 
of discord, and all the beauties of the town, for twenty miles round, being 
the Venuses, Minervas, and Junos, for the time being. An indigenous 
bard, the hereditary poet-laureate of the Devonshire estate, fanned the 
conflagration by making a song of the affair, and by the help of “ Apollo 
and thé Nine,” (as he believes,) has contrived to keep up a tolerable 
combustion ever since. We give it as a document which will be in- 
valuable to the compiler of the ducal biography, in this age, when a man 
can neither live nor die without being manufactured into a quarto. 


THE BEAUTIES OF YOUGHALL. 
By Murtogh Cornelius O’Callaghan, Poet. 


Assist your true lover, ye Nine, 
Who for ever are singing and dancing ; 
I wonder if ever ye pine 
At the pleasures of life to be glancing. 
Sing Cupid and Hymen, heigh ho! 


I wonder if ever the frost 
Makes you think you've almost served your time? 
Or a husband or two, at the most, 
Is consider’d among you a crime? 
Sing Cupid, &c. 
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If you'd take my advice, you'd all marry, 
ve off sleeping your days all alone, 
Send Apollo at once to Old Harry, 
And come down, and be bone of our bone. 
Sing Cupid, &c. 
Now, inspire me to sing of the Ball, 
Where the Youghalites swarm’d all together, 
All beauties, the short and the tall, ; 
In the hottest of all the hot weather. 
Sing Cupid, &c. 
There were lads from the woods and the waters, 
Bold Captains and Majors likewise, 
And old ladies in lots with their daughters, 
All famous for brogue and black eyes. 
Sing Cupid, &c. 
Long life to the Duke and his pockets, 
And long life to his liveries and coach, 
The thoughts, like a brace of sky-rockets, 
Lit the blue eyes of pretty Miss Roche. 
Sing Cupid, &c. 
So he prayed of her white hand the honour, 
Tho it put the whole room in a fret, 
But chiefly Miss Phelim O’Connor, 
And the rest of her backbiting set. 
Sing Cupid, &c. 
What girl but would like to be Duchess? 
So off they sail’d down the quadrille, _ 
While her eyes gave him so many touches,— 
I ‘ll be sworn he remembers them still. 
Sing Cupid, &c. 
But up came the fairest of fair ones, 
Miss Dunn, that kills hearts with a look, 
Her cheeks were two roses, and rare ones ; 
It was thought she would finish the Duke. 
Sing Cupid, &c. 
Down they danced ; it was sweet Summer weather ; 
And the charmer seem’d sure of the plate ; 
But tho’ hearts may be melted together, 
A dukedom’s not won in a heat. 
Sing Cupid, &c. 
For just as a speech and a sigh 
Were beginning his passion to tell, 
A pair of sweet lips caught his eye, 
hey were yours, merry Lucy O’Dell. 
Sing Cupid, &c. 
Off they went ; and you'd swear that his Grace 
Had made up his mind for a wife, 
So fondly he gazed on a face 
That might make a king happy for life. 
Sing Cupid, &c. 
But in spite of Miss Lucy’s sweet smiles, 
To Miss Phelim’s unbounded surprise, 
His Grace waltz’d away with Miss Giles, 
So wit beat red lips and black eyes. 
Sing Cupid, Xe. 
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But dukes are but dukes at the best, 
And since he bade Ireland adieu, 
Let him hunt through the world east and west, 
And he'll find no such charmers as you. 
Sing Cupid, &c. 


THE KING’S OWN: BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE NAVAL OFFICER.” 


Unvit the last few years “ tales of the sea” have, strange to say, been 
furnished by landsmen. Smollett, one of the most conspicuous in the em- 
ployment of navai incidents in fiction, was a physician: it is true, he had 
been a naval surgeon ; but still he was a civilian, and therefore must have 
been unacquainted with the subtler points of nautical minutiz. Dibdin, 
the soi-disant bard of the ocean, was scarcely ever out of the smoke of 
London ; Moore, the author of'a whimsical and humorous romance called 
the “ Post-Captain,” was a doctor, we do not recollect whether of physic 
or of law ; and Cooper, the American writer of “ Tales of the Sea,” is, or 
was a purser. Now, pursers are very respectable men, and Cooper is a 
fine writer ; but as to intimate and scientific knowledge of seamanship, 
we hold Cooper to be often at fault; and we ascribe this, not to his 
want of faculty, but to the amphibious nature of his office: he is neither 
fish nor flesh. In this appreciation of his calling, we shall be joined by 
every one who has had, we were going to say, the good luck of passing a 
month on board a man-of-war ; during which time the visitor must have 
observed that pursers were, perhaps unfairly, often made the joke and 
by-word of the service. In the censure implied in what we have just 
said, we would unequivocally except the masterly tale of the “ Pilot,” 
in the construction of which we cannot help suspecting that Cooper must 
have had at his elbow some one of those naval adepts whose knowledge 
of his profession has contributed to give a tone to the maritime character 
of America. One of Mr. Cooper’s tales is dedicated to a friend and 
former messmate—a Master. We repeat, that we do not by this mean to 
undervalue the works of Cooper, who possesses merit enough for the 
foundation of his claims independently of his naval romances, which in 
nautical details are, according to the old-lady style of expression, “ no 
better than they should be.” 

The apathy with regard to writing about their own affairs, or turning 
them to account in the more attractive shape of fiction, which has hi- 
therto been manifested by naval men, may be ascribed to several causes. 
In the first place, the scenes and events which to landsmen appear to 
furnish the most striking materials for the purposes of romance fail, 
from constant familiarity, to make the least impression on the sailor: 
then his attention is too constantly occupied by practical matters of the 
most anxious nature to attend to any thing which has only for its object 
the administering to amusement or curiosity. Besides these consider- 
ations, there is another of far greater weight, namely, the heavy, and we 
may add painful responsibility incurred by any gentleman in the naval 
service who may be tempted to give free scope to his pen—and, without 
this freedom, nothing good, either in invention or delineation of character 
or of circumstance, can subsist. In this respect there is, we imagine, a 
difference between the military and the naval services. For example, for- 
merly a junior officer in the army might, upon any real or supposed affront 
from hissuperior,demand what is absurdly called “satisfaction ;’ whereas, 
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afloat, such a proceeding would inevitably cause the dismissal from the 
naval service of the party so acting, however his feelings might have been 
outraged as an officer and a gentleman. Under such circumstances, an 
officer who may have written about ‘“ Life at Sea,” and who therefore 
may perchance have stumbled on a disagreeable truth or two, is inevi- 
tably exposed to the annoyances, unless, indeed, he be charged with de- 
spatches, of any superior under whose command he may, even accident- 
ally and fugitively, happen to fall ; and who, with perverse ingenuity, 
may fancy himself to have been satirised or neglected to be praised, the 
sin of omission being generally worse than that of commission ; and as, 
according to the march of intellect, the rising men are guilty of the of- 
fence of being the cleverest, it is ten to one that the sting will strike 
where the power of unfair retaliation is the strongest. 

Whether the author of the work before us feels himself quite inde- 
pendent of the service, we know not; but it is clear that he is a seaman, 
and not either purser, doctor, or marine officer ; and it is equally clear 
that he lays about him, careless where his blows may fall, and utterly 
reckless of consequences. He is a man of genius too, a novelist of no 
common order—skilled in the construction of a plot, in the dramatic de- 
lineation of character, and especially in the description of those animating 
and. absorbing incidents which so often arise in his hazardous profession. 
He is the seaman’s Le Sage ; and whether he describe the character of 
the common sailor, the uneasy condition of the “ middy,” the toiling 
hopes of the lieutenant, or the anxious authority of the captain, it is im- 

ssible not to be struck at once with the entertaining character of the 
sketch, and, with one or two exceptions, the truth of the representation. 

The chief plot of “ The King’s Own” consists mainly of the adventures 
of a young man in his majesty’s navy, whose birth was attended by cir- 
cumstances of a very remarkable and tragical nature. His father was 
hanged for mutiny, and his mother died broken-hearted in consequence 
of that event. William, the hero of the story, is consigned by his con- 
demned father to the care of an old seaman, who, with true esprii de 
corps, thinks he can do no better for the boy than mark his skin with 
the broad arrow, and thus make him the “ King’s Own.” But Willy, 
notwithstanding his rough education, is of gentle blood, which manifests 
itself in occasional refinement of manner and chivalrous bravery. These 
qualities attract the attention of the captain of the ship in which the lad is 
situated ; and he is accordingly “‘ borne on the books,” and placed on the 
quarter-deck, in the capacity of a midshipman. Willy is, in fact, the 

randson of an admiral of large property, who disinherited his son and 
heir, the father of our hero, and the latter had, therefore, been rash 
enough to revenge the conduct of his parent by entering himself as a 
common man on board of a ship of war. Willy’s fate in the service is 
marked by striking vicissitudes ; and, after the death of his grandfather, 
when his own claims to the property were discovered, he is supposed to 
have been lost in a vessel which foundered at sea. The splendid fortune 
of Admiral Decourcy devolves, in consequence of this belief, to a Mr. 
Rainscourt, a distant relative of the family. This last character is capi- 
tally conceived and executed by the novelist. He is an unprincip'ed 
roué, plunged in debt and debauchery ; a scoundrel, who repudiates his 
wife, and then, because she is no longer at his command, pesters her 
with vehement solicitations of love, which are the more importunate 
because the lady firmly rejects his suit. Miserable error in individuals 
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miscalled ‘‘ men of pleasure!” who think, that if any gratification is in 
their power, it ceases, on that very account, to be desirable. We will 
not forestal the pleasure of the reader by acquainting him with the sin- 
gular catastrophe which terminates the strange, eventful life of the hero; 
though we cannot forbear to state that his career includes all those various 
incidents which turn the life of a seaman into a romance. We are pre- 
sented with scenes in wild and distant countries ; we are present in the 
roar of battle, and participate in the throbbing anxiety of the chase ; we 
are made to feel the desolate horror of shipwreck, and in other moods 
the author excites our mirth by whimsical pictures of life afloat. Of this 
last, especially as we are confident that it shadows forth a living ori- 
ginal, we lay before our readers the following inimitable and graphic 
dialogue between a peculating captain and the inferiors under his com- 
mand, 


“Tt may then be inquired, why he requested to be employed during the war? 
Because he liked full pay and prize-money when it could be obtained without risk, 
and because his wife and family were living on shore in a very snug little cot 
at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, which cottage required nothing but furniture and a 
few other trifles to render it complete. Marriage had not only subtracted from 
the courage of this worthy officer, but, moreover, a little from his honesty. Captain 
Capperbar (for such was his name) should have been brought up as a missionary, 
for he could convert any thing, and expend more profusely than any bible society. 
The name by which he had > Seren his domicile was probably given as a sort 
of salvo to his conscience. He called it the ‘ ship ;’ and when he signed his name 
to the expense-books of the different warrant-officers, without specifying the exact 
use to which the materials were applied, the larger proportions were invariably 
— by the general term, for ‘ ship's use. He came into harbour as often 
as he could, always had a demand for stores to complete, and a defect or two for 
the dock-yard to make good; and the admiral, who was aware of Mrs. Capperbar 
being a near resident, made every reasonable allowance for his partiality to Spit- 
head. But we had better introduce the captain, sitting at his table in the fore- 
cabin, on the day of his arrival in port, the carpenter having obeyed his summons. 

«« Well, Mr. Cheeks, what are the carpenters about?’ 

“¢ Weston and Smallbridge are going on with the chairs; the whole of them 
will be finished to-morrow.’ 

“« Well? 
sn ‘ Smith is about the chest of drawers to match the one in my Lady Capperbar’s 

-room.’ 

“Very good. And what is Hilton about?’ 

“<¢ He is finished the spare-leaf of the dining-table, sir; he is now about a 
little job for the second lieutenant.’ 

“ ¢ A job for the second lieutenant, sir? How often have I told you, Mr. Cheeks, 
that the carpenters are not to be employed, except on ship’s duty, without my 
special permission.’ 

“¢ His standing bed-place is broke, sir; he is only getting out a chock or 
two.’ 

“¢ Mr. Cheeks, you have disobeyed my most positive orders. By the by, sir, 
I understand you were not sober last night.’ 

_ “© Please your honour,’ replied the carpenter, ‘I wasn’t drunk ; I was only a 
little fresh.’ 

a . Take you care, Mr. Cheeks. Well, now, what are the rest of your crew 
about ! 

“* Why, Thompson and Waters are cutting out the pales for the garden, out 
of the png ad ; I’ve saved the heel to return.’ 

“*¢ Very well; but there won’t be enough, will there” 

“ « No, sir ; it will take a handmast to finish the whole.’ 

“«¢ Then we must expend one when we go out again. We can carry away a 
topmast, and make a new one out of the handmast, at sea. In the meantime, if 
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the sawyers have nothing to do, they may as well cut the palings at once. And 
now, let me see—oh! the painters must go on shore to finish the attics.’ 

“ « Yes, sir; but my Lady Capperbar wishes the jealowsees to be painted ver- 
million: she says it will look more rural.’ 

«< « Mrs. Capperbar ought to know enough about ship’s stores by this time, to be 
aware that we are only allowed three colours. She may choose or mix them as 
she pleases; but as for going to the expense of buying paint, I can’t afford it. 
What are the rest of the men about /’ 

*« € Repairing the second cutter, and making a new mast for the pinnace.’ 

« « By the by—that puts me in mind of it—have you expended any boat's 
masts /” 

« « Only the one carried away, sir.’ 

«« Then you must expend two more. Mrs. C—— has just sent me off a list of 
a few things that she wishes made while we are at anchor, and I see two poles 
for clothes-lines. Saw off the sheave-holes, and put two pegs through at right 
angles: you know how I mean.’ 

* ¢ Yes, sir. What am I to do, sir, about the cucumber frame? My Lady Cap- 
perbar says that she must have it, and I havn’t glass enough: they grumbled at 
the yard last time.’ 

«*« Mrs. C—— must wait a little. What are the armourers about /’ 

“* « They have been so busy with your work, sir, that the arms are in a very 
bad condition. ‘The first lieutenant said yesterday that they were a disgrace to 
the ship.’ 

« « Who dared say that?’ 

“ ¢ The first lieutenant, sir.’ 

“<¢ Well, then, let them rub up the arms, and let me know when they are 
done, and we'll get the forge up.’ 

“«¢ The armourer has made six rakes and six hoes, and the two little hoes for 
the children ; but he says that he can’t make a spade.’ 

“Then I’ll take his warrant away, by heavens! since he does not know his 
duty. That will do, Mr. Cheeks. I shall overlook your being in liquor this time; 
but take care—send the boatswain to me.’ 

“ ¢ Yes, sir, —and the carpenter quitted the cabin. 

“ * Well, Mr. Hurley,’ said the captain, as the boatswain stroked down his 
hair, as a mark of respect when he entered the cabin, ‘are the cots all finished ” 

« ¢ All finished, your honour, and slung, except the one for the abby. Had I 
not better get a piece of duck for that ” 

* « No, no; number seven will do as well. Mrs. C—— wants some fcarnought 
to put down in the entrance-hall.’ 

** € Yes, your honour.’ 

«« « And some cod-lines laid up for clothes-lines.’ 

* « Yes, your honour.’ 

* * Stop, let me look at my list—‘ Knife-tray, meat-screen, leads for window- 
sashes. —Ah! have you any hand-leads not on charge?’ 

«« « Yes, your honour, four or five.’ 

**¢ Give them to my steward.—‘ Small chair for Ellen ; canvas for veranda.’ 
—QOh! here’s something else ; have you any painted canvas ?” 

“ ¢ Only a waist-hammock-cloth, sir, ready fitted.’ 

“« ¢ We must expend that; ‘ no old on charge.’ Send it on shore to the cottage, 
and I shall want some pitch.’ 

“ © We’ve lots of that, your honour.’ 

; “© That will do, Mr. ato. Desire the sentry to tell my steward to come 
ere. 

“ ¢ Yes, your honour.’ (Exit boatswain, and enter steward.) 

“This personage belonged to the party of marines who had been drafted into the 
ship; for Captain Capperbar’s economical propensities would not allow him to hire 
a servant brought up to the situation, who would have demanded wages inde- 
pendent of the ship’s pay. Having been well drilled at barracks, he never answered 
any question put to him by an officer without recovering himself from his usual 
‘ stand-at-ease’ position, throwing shoulders back, his nose up in the air, his arms 
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down his sides, and the palms of his hands flattened on his thighs. His replies 
were given with all the brevity that the question would admit, or rapid articula- 
tion on his own part would enable him to confer. 

« « Thomas, are the sugar and cocca ready to go on shore?” 

“«“ ¢ Yes, sir.’ 

“ « Don’t forget to send that letter to Mr. Gibson for the ten dozen port and 
sherry.’ 

*« € No, sir.’ 

« « When it comes on board, you'll bring it on shore, a dozen at a time, in the 
hair trunk.’ 

“< ¢ Yes, sir.’ 

“ ¢ Mind you don’t let any of the hay peep outside.’ 

“ € No, sir.’ 

« ¢ Has the cooper finished the washing-tubs ” 

“ ¢ Yes, sir.’ 

« « And the small kids?’ 

« « No, sir.’ 

“ « Have you inquired among the ship’s company for a gardener (’ 

“ ¢ Yes, sir; there’s a marine kept the garden of the major in the barracks.’ 

“ ¢ Don’t forget to bring him on shore.’ 

“© € No, sir.’ 

“ € Recollect, too, that Mrs. Capperbar wants some vinegar—the boatswain’s is 
the best—and a gallon or two of rum; and you must corn some beef. ‘The harness 
cask may remain on shore, and the cooper must make me another.’ 

“ « Yes, sir.’ 

«‘ « Master Henry’s trousers—are they finished yet!’ 

“ < No, sir; Spriggs is at them now. Bailly and James are making Miss Ellen’s 
petticoats.’ . 

“ ¢ And the shoes for master John—are they finished ?’ 

“ ¢ Yes, sir.’ 

« « And master Henry’s? 

“‘* No, sir. Wilson says that he has lost master Henry’s measure.’ 

*« ¢ Careless scoundrel ! he shall have four-water grog for a week: and, steward, 
take three bags of bread on shore, and forty pounds of flour.’ 

“ ¢ Yes, sir.’ 

« « That’s all.—Oh no !—don’t forget to send some pease on shore for the pig.’ 

“ « No, sir, —and the steward departed to execute his variety of commissions.” 


As a contrast to Captain Capperbar, we should be glad to present to 
our readers a specimen of the high-minded but strict disciplinarian 
Captain M This character, however, is elaborately drawn, and we 
have no room for an adequate exposition of it, but must content ourselves 
with laying before the professional reader the following spirited scene on 
the deck of a man-of-war. 


“ After supper the watch was called, and the directions given by the captain to 
the first lieutenant were punctually obeyed. The drum then beat to quarters 
earlier than usual ; the guns were doubly secured ; the dead lights shipped abaft ; 
the number of inches of water in the well made known by the carpenter; the 
sobriety of the men ascertained by the officers stationed at their respective guns ; 
and every thing that was ordered to be executed, or to be held in readiness, in the 
several departments, reported to the captain. 

“ « Now, Mr. Bully, we'll make her all snug for the night. Furl the fore and 
mizen-topsail, and close reef the main—that, with the foresail, fore-staysail, and 
trysail, will be enough for her.’ 

“ « Had we not better reef the foresail, sir?” said Pearce. ‘I suspect we shall 
have to do it before twelve o'clock, if we do not now.’ 

“¢ Very right, Mr. Pearce ; we will do so. Is the main-trysail bent ? 

“¢ All bent, sir, and the sheet aft.’ 

“« « Then beat a retreat, and turn the hands up; shorten sail.’ 
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“ This duty was performed, and the hammocks piped down as the last glim- 
mering of daylight disappeared. 

- The gale increased rapidly during the first watch. Large drops of rain mingled 
with the spray, distant thunder rolled to windward, and occasional gleams of 
lightning pierced through the intense darkness of the night. The officers and 
men of the watches below, with sealed eyes and thoughtless hearts, were in their 
hammocks, trusting to those on deck for security. But the night was terrific, and 
the captain, first lieutenant, and master, from the responsibility of their situations, 
continued on deck, as did many of the officers termed idlers, such as the surgeon 
a purser, who, although their presence was not required, felt no inclination to 
sleep. 

“ By four o’clock in the morning the gale was at its height. The lightning 
darted through the sky in every direction, and the thunder-claps for the time over- 
powered the noise of the wind as it roared through the shrouds. The sea, striking 
on the fore-channels, was thrown aft with violence over the quarter-deck and 
waist of the ship as she laboured through the agitated sea. 

“ € If this lasts much longer, we must take the foresail off of her, and give her 
the main-staysail,’ said Bully to the master. 

“ « We must, indeed,’ replied the captain, who was standing by them. ‘ But 
the day is breaking. Let us wait a little. Ease her, quarter-master.’ 

«¢ © Kase her it is, sir.’ 

* At daylight, the gale having rather increased than shown any symptoms of 
abating, the captain was giving directions for the foresail to be taken off, when the 
seaman who was stationed to look out on the lee-gangway, cried out, ‘ A sail on 
the lee-beam!’ 

« « A sail on the lee-beam, sir!’ retorted the officer of the watch to the captain, 
as he held on by a rope with one hand, and touched his hat with the other. 

“« « Here, youngster, tell the sentry at the cabin door to give you my deck glass,’ 
said Captain M—— to Merrick, who was one of the midshipmen of the morning 
watch. 

“« « She’s a large ship, sir—main and mizen masts both gone,’ reported Bully, 

who had mounted up three or four ratlines of the main rigging. 
_ “The midshipman brought up the glass ; and the captain, first passing his arm 
round the fore-brace, to secure himself from falling to leeward with the lurching 
of the ship, as soon as he could bring the strange vessel into the field of the glass 
(no easy task under such circumstances, except to the practised eye of a sailor), 
exclaimed, ‘ A line-of battle ship, by heavens!—and if I am any judge of a hull, or 
the painting of a ship, she is no Englishman.’ 

‘* Other glasses were now produced, and the opinion of the captain was corro- 
borated by that of the officers on deck. 

“*« Keep fast the foresail, Mr. Bully: we'll edge down to her. Quarter- 
master, see the signal-haulyards all clear.’ 

“ The captain went down to his cabin, while the frigate was kept away as he 
directed, the master standing at the conn. He soon came up again: ‘ Hoist No.3 
at Cr and No. 8 at the main. We'll see if she can answer the private 
sign 

ei It was done; and the frigate, rolling heavily in the trough of the sea, and im- 
pelled by the furious elements, rapidly closed with the stranger. 

“ In less than an hour they were within half a mile of her; but the private 
signal remained unanswered. 

“ « Now, then, bring her to the wind, Mr. Pearce,’ said Captain M——, who 
had his glass upon the vessel. 

“The frigate was luffed handsomely to the wind—not, however, without shipping 
a heavy sea. ‘The gale, which, during the time that she was kept away before the 
wind, had the appearance, which it always has, of having decreased in force, now 
that she presented her broadside to it, roared again in all its fury. 

“ Call the gunner—clear away the long gun forward—try with the rammer 
whether the shot has started from the cartridge, and then fire across the bows of 
that vessel.’ 

“ The men cast loose the gun ; and the gunner, taking out the bed and coin, to 
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obtain the greatest elevation to counteract the heel of the frigate, watched the 
lurch, and pitched the shot close to the forefoot of the disabled vessel, who imme- 
diately showed French colours over her weather-quarter. 

« ¢ French colours, sir!’ cried two or three at a breath. 

« ¢ Beat to quarters, Mr. Bully,’ said Captain M——. 

« « Shall we cast loose the main-deck guns?” 

«« ¢ No, no—that will be useless; we shall not be able to fire them, and we may 
have them through the sides. We'll try her with the carronades.’ 

« It was easy to perceive, without the assistance of a glass, that the men on board 
the French line-of-battle ship were attempting, in no very scientific manner, to 
get a jury-mast up abaft, that by putting after-sail on her they might keep their 
vessel to the wind. The foresail they dare not take off, as, without any sail to 
keep her steady, the remaining mast would in all probability have rolled over the 
side ; but without after-sail the ship would not keep to the wind, and the conse- 
quence was, that she was two points off the wind, forging fast through the water, 
notwithstanding that the helm was hard a-lee. 

“ «Where are we now, Mr. Pearce?’ interrogated the captain: ‘about eight or 
nine leagues from the land?’ 

« ¢ Say seven leagues, sir, if you please,’ replied the master, ‘ until I can give 
you an exact answer, —and he descended the companion-ladder to work up his 
reckoning. 

“« ¢ She’s leaving us, Mr. Bully—keep more away, and run abreast of her. Now, 
my lads, watch the weather roll,—round and grape—don’t throw a shot away—aim 
at the quarter-deck ports. If we can prevent her from getting up her jury-masts, 
she is done for.’ 

“¢ As for the matter of that,’ said the quarter-master, who was captain of one of 
the quarter-deck guns, ‘ we might save our shot. They haven’t nowse enough to 
get them up, if left all to themselves.—However, here’s a slap at her.’ 

“ The frigate had now closed within three cables’ lengths of the line-of-battle 
ship ; and considering the extreme difficulty of hitting any mark under such disad- 
vantages, a well-directed fire was thrown in by her disciplined seamen. 

“ The enemy attempted to return the fire from the weather main-deck guns ; 
but it was a service of such difficulty and danger, that he more than once aban- 
doned it. ‘Two or three guns disappearing from the ports, proved that they had 
either rolled to leeward, or had been precipitated down the hatchways. This was 
indeed the case ; and the French sailors were so much alarmed, from the serious 
disasters that had already ensued, that they either quitted their quarters, or, afraid 
to stand behind the guns when they were fired, no aim was taken, and the shots 
were thrown away. Had the two “= been equally manned, the disadvantage, 
under all the misfortunes of the Frenchman, would have been on the side of the 
frigate ; but the gale itself was more than sufficient employment for the undis- 
ciplined crew of the line-of-battle ship. The fire from the frigate was kept up 
with vigour, although the vessel lurched so heavily as often to throw the men who 
were stationed at the guns into the lee-scuppers, rolling one over the other in the 
water with which the decks were floated; but this was only a subject of merri- 
ment, and they resumed their task with the careless spirit of British seamen. The 
fire, difficult as it was to take any precise aim, had the effect intended—that of 
preventing the French vessel from rigging any thing like a jury-mast. Occasion- 
ally the line-of-battle ship kept more away, to avoid the grape by increasing her 
distance ; but the frigate’s course was regulated by that of her opponent, and she 


continued her galling pursuit.” 


From this specimen our readers will conclude that the author before 
us, in describing preparations for “ bad weather” and battle, uses the 
language of an officer and seaman. No lubberly conduct is evinced by 
the captain of the Aspasia, nor in the dialogue on deck is the nautical 
ear offended by the introduction of fresh-water phrases, by which the 
American novelist so frequently destroys the vraisemblance of his sketches. 
We never light on such lubberly expressions as “ full-rigged ship’— 
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“ bearing up against the breeze” —“ filling the forward sails” —“ selling 
the ensign,” &c. &c.* Nor does “ Captain M——,” like the far-famed 
« Red Rover,” direct his first lieutenant to ** haul down the staysails, and 
steady the ship by the yards!’ A boy a month in “blue water” could 
inform Mr. Cooper that it is not by naked spars a ship is to be “ stea- 
died.” The two succeeding chapters powerfully, and we may add, 
painfully detail the destruction by shipwreck of the French battle-ship 
and the British frigate. The motive of Captain M for resorting to 
an expedient so desperate will doubtless become a subject of professional 
discussion. 

One more extract and we have done. It is descriptive of an oriental 
ballue, and it strikes us to be one of the most gorgeous and picturesque 
pieces of writing we ever remember to have read. 


“ At an early hour, Courtenay and his companions started with their attendants 
for the scene of action. Several elephants, as well as horses, had been provided, 
that the officers might mount them when they arrived, and fire from their backs 
with more deliberate aim. In less than two hours they reached the spot, which 
they had surveyed the day before. The game, which had been driven from 
jungle to jungle for many miles round, was now collected together in one 
large mass of underwood and low trees, three sides of which were surrounded by 
the natives, who had been employed in the service, and who had been joined by 
many hundreds from the town and neighbouring villages. As soon as the party 
arrived, those who were on horseback dismounted, took their stations upon the 
howdahs of the elephants, and collected at the corner of that side of the jungle at 
which the animals were to be driven out. ‘The scene was one of the most ani- 
mating and novel description. Forty or fifty of the superior classes of natives, 
mounted upon fiery Arabians, with their long, glittering, boar-spears in their 
hands, and above one hundred on foot, armed with musquets, surrounded the 
elephants upon which the officers were stationed. ‘The people, who were waiting 
round the jungle—silent themselves, and busy in checking the noise and impatience 
of the dogs, held in leashes, whose deep baying was occasionally answered by a low 
growl from the outskirts of the wood—now received the order to advance. Shouts 
and yells, mixed with the barking of dogs, were raised in deafening clamour on 
every side. The jungle, which covered a space of fifteen or twenty acres, and 
which had hitherto appeared but slightly tenanted, answered, as_if endued with 
life, by waving its boughs and rustling its bushes in every direction, although 
there was nothing to be seen. 

* As they advanced, beating with their long poles, and preserving a straight and 
compact line, through which nothing could escape, so did the jungle before them 
increase its motion ; and soon the yells of thousands of men were answered 7 the 
roars and cries of thousands of brute animals. It was not, however, until the 
game had been driven so near to the end of the jungle at which the hunters were 
stationed, and unti! they were huddled together so close that it could no longer 
contain them, that they unwillingly abandoned it. The most timorous, the rabbit 
and the hare, aud all the smaller tribes, first broke cover, and were allowed to 
pass unnoticed ; but they were soon followed by the whole mass, who, as if by 

eement among themselves, had determined at once to decide their fate. 

“‘ Crowded in incongruous heaps, without any distinction of species or of habits, 
now poured out the various denizens of ‘the woods—deer in every variety, locking 
their horns in their wild confusion ; the fierce wild-boars, bristling in their rage ; 
the bounding leopards ; the swift antelope, of every species ; the savage panthers ; 
jackals and foxes, and all the screaming and shrieking infinities of the monkey 
tribe. Occasionally, amongst the dense mass could be perceived the huge boa- 
constrictor, rolling in convolutions—now looking back with fiery eyes upon his 








* The professional reader well knows that ‘head sails” ought to have been substituted 
for “* forward sails,” and that “ setting the cnsign’’ is an expression not more incompre- 
hensible than “ @ full-riggrd ship.” 
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pursuers, now precipitating his flight ; while the air was thronged with its winged 
tenants, wildly screaming, and occasionally dropping down dead with fear. To 
crown the whole, high in the expanse a multitude of vultures appeared, almost 
stationary on the wing, waiting for their share of the anticipated slaughter. And 
as the beasts threw down and rolled over each other in their mad career—the preyer 
and the preyed upon, the powerful and the weak, the rapacious and the harmless, 
the destroyer and his victims—you might have fancied, from the universal terror 
which prevailed, that it was a day of judgment to which the inhabitants had been 
summoned.” 

We may just allude, however, to the chapter on “ Humbug,” which 
we anxiously recommend to the consideration of all the parties con- 
cerned ; and what with the tmposers and the imposed-on, we think that 
nearly the whole of the town will be included. We should like to know 
whether certain parts of this chapter are to be understood as developing 
the political creed of the writer. If so, and if from the quarter-deck of 
a man-of-war he should some day suddenly appear in the no less bois- 
terous arena of St. Stephen’s Chapel, he will, we doubt not, be considered 
something more than an Admiralty automaton. 

We cannot conclude our remarks without exhorting the clever author 
to abate some of his tendency to exaggeration ; his dramatic talent is 
too genuine to need such forced aids. We might readily specify more 
than one instance of caricature. We could also have wished that the 
writer had more indulged in what may be termed incidental dialogue. 
Through this medium the verisimilitude of the scene would have been 
better preserved, and the stiffness of narrative would have been less 
tedious. But we have received so much pleasure from the perusal of 
“ The King’s Own,” that we feel it would be ungracious to dwell upon 
what appears to us to be its defects. 





A CAUTION TO ALL POETS, AND TO ONE IN PARTICULAR. * 


“ Garth did not write his own Dispensary.” 
Pore. 

In an era when mortals but mystery see, 
And no one can guess who his neighbour can be ; 
When manuscript verses to poets are shown 
Who approve—and obligingly call them their own ; 
When ladies write lyrics, and borrow the name 
Of a popular friend, to ensure them from shame ; 
I venture to lift up the visor at last, 
And peep through the clouds that encircle the past. 


I speak not the language of madness or mirth— 
I’m the greatest anonymous author on earth ! 

And having been silent and secret so long, 

I intend to surprise the disciples of song. 

Some thirty years since—he ‘ll'remember the time— 
I sent off to Campbell a packet of rhyme. 

The stanzas of Helicon bore the true twang, 

And with magical music each syllable rang ; 





* A key to these lines is to be found in a recent and very remarkable statement. 
It appears that a distinguished poet, on reading some stanzas by a lady who was doubtful of 
the propriety of printing them in her own name, politely offered her the use of his. They 
were printed accordingly, and we suppose were admired; for the lady has stepped forward 
with her story, and claimed them. 


M. M. New Scries.—Vou, IX. No. 53. 4D 
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He relish’d their flavour, o’erwhelm’d me with praise, 
He finally offer’d to father my lays, 

And "d to become the affectionate sire 

Of all the young odes to be born of my lyre. 

He said that, as I was a stranger to fame, 

If I’d lend him my stanzas he’d lend me his name. 


But now that he sits in their glory enthroned, 

I may safely reclaim all the songs that he own’'d: 
And, unless with my fame he intends to elope, 

I request he’ll restore me my “Pleasures of Hope.” 
“ Hohenlinden,” “ Lochiel,” I lent him—and these 
I'll thank him to send by return of the breeze. 

My “ Gertrude”—the spirit yet hangs on her tone— 
1 implored him to rear her like one of his own. 
"Twill surely afflict him, for parting is hard ; 

He must feel like the fossil remains of a bard ! 

To forsake the “ Last Man,” by adoption his son, 
And write a new ode to the last man but one! 


The world for a season much agony felt 

To know where the author of “ Waverley” dwelt ; 

Some said that the three-volumed mysteries flew 

From the moon’s farthest corner—some said that they grew. 
Scott own’d them at last—but that proves not the sinner ; 
Ten thousand stout “noes” to one “ yes” after dinner! 
Then Coleridge—mankind has been led to believe 

That he wrote the ballad about “ Genevieve.” 

There’s Wordsworth again ; I shall want the “ White Doe” 
That I left in his library some years ago. 

And Southey—before he drinks deep of his sack, 

I trust he will send me “ Don Roderick” back. 

While Moore, as I’ve left him his laurel so long, 

Will surely resign all pretensions to song. 

Those “ Melodies” once re-enshrined on my shelf, 

The “ Loves of the Angels” I'll leave to himself. 


You imagine that Milman can soar on a wing— 
That Hemans and Landon can sparkle and sing— 
That Crabbe a satiric excursion can take, 

And Rogers write smooth—the thing ’s all a mistake! 
Alas! at Parnassus those names are unheard ; 

They boast many beauties—but wrote not a word. 
The pilfer’d Promethean flame, that has burn’d 

So brightly within them, must soon be return’d. 

How many there are, now accounted divine, 

Who, like poor Cinderella, will cease to be fine! 
How many, now passing for wonders and wizards, 
Whose coaches are pumpkins, whose lacqueys are lizards! 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH ON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL, 


Tue loyal feelings of the empire have been kept in great anxiety by 
the state of the King’s health. Without pretending to any Persian adora- 
tion for the throne, we know from many circumstances, and some of 
them of no remote occurrence, that the continuance of the King’s life is 
one of the best pledges for the public security. We look to the future 
with no confidence in the benefits that the country would derive from 
change ; and in this full belief we echo the national sentiment, and say, 
« Long live the King !” 

The first notice of his Majesty's illness was in the following :— 

“ Official— We are concerned to announce that the King is not suf; 
ficiently well to come to town, and has commanded that the celebration 
of His Majesty’s birth-day, his levee, and his drawing-room, should be 
postponed for a fortnight.” 

« BuLLETIN.— Windsor Castle, April 15, 1830.—We regret to state 
that the King has had a bilious attack, accompanied by an embarrass- 
ment in breathing. His Majesty, although free from fever, is languid 
and weak. * Henry Havrorp. 

* MarrHew Joun Tierney.” 

The public alarm was in some degree diminished by reports of his 
having had some sleep, and the non-appearance of bulletins on the 
Saturday and Sunday following. It was, however, speedily re-excited 
by the report that water was forming in the chest, and that sleep was 
procured only by laudanum. On Tuesday the following appeared in 
the Court Circular :—- 

“His Majesty’s health has not, we regret to state, improved to that 
degree as was anticipated from the favourable state in which the King 
appeared on Saturday. Sir Henry Halford and Sir Matthew Tierney 
remained in attendance on his Majesty during Sunday night. The two 
medical gentlemen held a consultation yesterday morning at the Palace, 
previous to their leaving for London, and agreed upon the following bul- 
letin for the information of the public :— 

“ Windsor Castle, April 19, 1830.—His Majesty continues to suffer 
occasionally from attacks of embarrassment in his breathing. 

“* Henry Havrorp. 
“« MarrHew Joun TIERNEY. 

“ His Majesty may be considered to be rather better than when the 
first bulletin of the state of his health was issued; certainly not worse. Nei- 
ther of the physicians were in attendance on the King during yesterday.” 

On the following day there was an improvement, and the following 
was communicated on the authority above quoted :— 

“ We have great satisfaction in being enabled to state that his Ma- 
jesty passed a pretty good night on Tuesday, and experienced less dif- 
ficulty from his complaint yesterday.” 

Thursday brought still more cheering intelligence ; it ran thus :— 

“ His Majesty passed another good night on Wednesday, and yester - 
sd morning the following bulletin, which confirms the previous favour- 
able statements of his Majesty’s health, was issued. It will be seen that 
only one physician now attends the King :— 

“ Windsor Castle, April 22.—The King is better. 

* Henry Hatrorp. 

“‘ His Majesty signed a number of official warrants and documents on 
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Wednesday, some of them relating to the Treasury.—The Duke of Wel- 
lington visited the King, at his Palace at Windsor, yesterday ; and after 
having an audience, returned to town.” 

Friday only confirmed the grateful tidings; and the report to-day is 
not less favourable. On Saturday the 24th, the improvement continued, 
| ministers received dispatches giving favourable accounts, and the fol- 

lowing bulletin was sent to the Lord-Mayor :— 
«© Windsor Castle, April 24.—The King has passed two good nights, 
and continues better. (Signed) *“« Henry HaArrorp.” 

From that period, until the time of our going to press, the recovery 
seemed to be gradually progressive. The question of his Majesty’s dis- 
order, however, appears not yet settled among the authorities. The 
bulletin announcing the first decided illness is certainly no evidence of 
the clearness of expression for which the classic Sir Henry Halford is so 
fond of claiming distinction. The disease was defined to be “ attacks of 
embarrassment in his breathing ;” which we conceive to be a puzzling 
kind of description. While the puzzle continued, people of course set 
themselves about solving it in their own way ; and there were but few 
maladies in the list of human sufferings which were not heaped on the 
head of our monarch. The gout in his stomach, or a conversion of the 
whole system into bile, were the prevalent discoveries. Water in the 
chest was supposed to be unquestionable ; yet the doctors in attendance 
are now understood to deny it outright, and to limit the whole calamity 
to an “asthmatic difficulty of breathing.” It is remarkable that court 
reasons never are the true reasons; that court facts are never to be re- 
lied upon, and that court physicians seem to have been from time im- 
memorial incapable of giving a decided opinion upon the nature of a 
royal disease. 








—=—— 
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| This is a vigorous month of publication, and those who consult our 

) reviews at the end of the Magazine will see that we have been active in 

| watching its progress. But there are some volumes that we may an- 
nounce here. Among the first of those is a republication of “ The Last 
Days of Bishop Heber, by Thomas Robinson, A.M. ;” being a collection 
of memoranda, issued from the Madras press, soon after the bishop’s 
death, by his chaplain. Heber’s best memorial is his own book ; beyond 
all rivalry, the most various and animated account of India. His chap- 
lain’s journal adds some fillings-up of dates and dinners, excursions, and 

| routine duties of the episcopal office. But we dislike the perpetual 
affectation of the style. That Heber was an active, ardent, and perfectly 
well-meaning man, and that his prolonged life might have been of great 
service to the cause of religion and civilization in India, no one can 

doubt. But his chaplain talks of him in a strain so totally unwarranted 

| by Heber’s, or almost any uninspired man’s abilities, acquirements, or 

services, that common taste turns away in disgust. 

To a chaplain, a bishop is, doubtless, at all times, a very important 

personage, and we can make considerable allowance for this professional 

habit of prostration. But Heber, if he had half the good sense for | 

which the public give him credit, would have told this chaplain, that it 

| was foolish to make an “ apostle” of him; to call him “ his father ;” 

talk of shedding tears at his coming in or going out; that, in short, he 

was by no means inspired ; that he was neither St. Peter nor St. Paul ; 

and that, to the best of his belief, such language savoured too much of 
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fanatical cant to be worthy of an English clergyman. A Latin inscri 
tion for Heber’s tombstone is given. It is immeasurably long. The 
use of an inscription being, not to give the history of a life, but the 
peculiarities of a character; and its merit consisting in giving those in 
the most condensed expression possible. 





A curious work on the whims and oddities of Ireland has just made 
its appearance. It is a collection of brief tales ; and is entitled “ Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” In these two duodecimo volumes, 
which are evidently written by an intelligent and practised writer, the 
picture is of a generation who have hitherto been defrauded of their 
fame by the Irish annalists Tipperary and Kerry, the south and west 
of Ireland, have hitherto “lived in description and grown green in song.” 
Mrs. Hall’s very pretty books have thrown a budding popularity round 
Wexford, more to the east ; but the present historian takes up his weapon 
for the honour of Ulster, or the north; a part of the country which we 
thought, in general, more productive of the material of shirts and trow- 
sers than of ghosts flying by night, or conspiracies parading in noon. 
The wars of papists and orangemen have, it is true, a little varied the 
scene, but still the northern Irishman is a weaver ; and romance “ waves 
her wild wings,” and flies from this half tailor generation. To “ draw 
three souls out of one weaver” is beyond the mightiest labours that 
Shakspeare attributes to man, mermaids, or music ; and the text palpably 
intimates the difficulty of finding so much as one within that sedentary 
and sallow flinger of the eternal shuttle. 

However, genius can work wonders ; and the author actually exhibits 
those flax-manipulating automatons as being capable of making love 
and making battle; of running away with red-haired Rosamonds, and 
breaking each other’s heads with native shillelahs. We recommend the 
work to those who desire to see a neglected portion of the human race 
raised into sudden celebrity, not less than to the curious in physiology, 
who have hitherto conceived a weaver to be an inseparable portion of 
his own loom. 

Another work ofa graver class. “ Historical Sketches of the Native 
Irish,” by C. Anderson, deserves an attentive perusal. The object of 
the volume is the preaching and general diffusion of scriptural knowledge 
in the native language ; which still continues to be the only language of 
multitudes of Irish, and to be the favourite one, even where the English 
language is understood. A historical statement of the feeble efforts 
made, from the earliest period, to meet this difficulty, is given, and the 
volume certainly states a case well worthy of the deepest public attention. 





We are not fond of invoking Parliament to our aid, for reasons 
which might not be deemed sufficiently respectful to that illustrious 
body to mention ; but we seriously wish that either Parliament or Sir 
Richard Birnie, who so ludicrously lays down the law in Bow-street, 
would take measures for bringing from the land of the Jews the far- 
famed missionary, Mr. Wolf, as rapidly as possible. To judge of him 
by his book, his preaching, and his conduct, a more thorough ass never 
wore ears. What he did on his former peregrinations he has recorded, 
and the record is a compound of self-sufficiency and weakness. This 
was, indeed, sending the blind to lead the blind. 

We fully respect the motives of the individuals, some of them very 
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good men, and, probably, all very sincere men, who sent this fellow as 
a missionary. But, with the most perfect good-will to the cause, we 
cannot discover in him a single evidence of the temper, the talents, the 
grave knowledge, or the decorous spirit, that are essential to make any 
impression on the minds of men at all in earnest in their opinions. His 
early experiments seem all to have been abortive. 

His present expedition produced its first fruits to him in a quarrel 
with the Turkish governor, which ended in a bastinado; and the last 
intelligence from this foolish fellow is that he has forced himself into 
some scrape, from which he is to be rescued only by the intervention 
of a British sloop of war. And all this occurs in a country where a 
crowd of British travellers are passing backwards and forwards every 
day, with scarcely more obstruction than in the tour from Piccadilly 
to Pimlico, where the pachas are in the habit of civilly receiving the 
English every day in the year, and where nothing but the most de- 
termined absurdity could contrive to make a quarrel. If the following 
paragraph, which we see uncontradicted, be true, we cannot conceive 
on what principle any missionary society can suffer itself to be repre- 
sented by this person. Wolf, the converted Jew, who took his wife 
with him to Jerusalem, to assist in overthrowing the scruples of the 
Hebrews there and every where else, has been figuring as a prophet, 
even more authoritatively than the wildest of the modern enthusiasts, 
On the 21st of December he issued, from Cyprus, the following, among 
other important announcements :-— 

“The Lord Jesus Christ will again appear on earth in the year 1847, 
to gather together the Jewish nation from all quarters of the world, to 
bring them back to their land. Wellington the proud will be terribly 
punished, for having admitted into power the beast—I mean the Church 
of Rome. The Jews shall rise in divers places, and proclaim salvation 
by a crucified Saviour. Blessed are those who hear now the name of 
Joseph Wolf—Sultan Mahmoud, thou art a great man, but the war of 
Russia has prepared thy death! another shall usurp thy place.” 

If Wolf ever wrote this nonsense, we know no corner of the earth 
but one fit to contain such a diplomatist. Sultans are not of such easy 
tempers as to suffer public proclamations of their dethronement. And as 
for the theology of the case, it is downright foolery. That the time will 
come for the conversion of the Jews, is irrevocably declared in the 
Scriptures in their own possession. But with the declaration there is 
coupled the most explicit denial that the date is to be ascertained by 
man, or by powers, perhaps as much superior to man as he is above 
the worm at his feet. It is this presumption that makes the wise and 
learned so often shrink from the attempt even to examine the most 
interesting and important predictions of the inspired volume. We wish 
that Wolf may escape future floggings or imprisonments ; but we wish, 
if he must talk nonsense, that he would be content to talk it at Mr. 
Drummond’s holy conversaziones ! 


ee 


The marrying families declare this last winter was the worst in /heir 
line ever known. Except the Duke of Buccleugh, nothing worth catch- 
ing was caught, and, in his case, the capture was by an accidental throw 
in the dulness of that dullest of all dull things, a visit in the country. 
The blame was laid upon the weather. We had so much frost and snow, 
that all the ladies’ noses much outblushed their cheeks, and so far as 
lips and elbows went, every woman was a 4lue. The customary speeches 
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froze between the teeth of the marrying men, the pressures of the 
hands were all of the most selfish description and occupied in thawing 
each other, and the only flame in the whole generation of beaus and 
belles was the flame of Newcastle coal. But this desperate time has 
luckily come to an end, and, like Iceland music after a thaw, the sup- 

ressed melody of the passions is now ringing round the fashionable 
world—all is marrying and giving in marriage. 

First of the first, the Duke of Brunswick, who seems to be the 
maddest of sovereigns, which is something beyond the “maddest of 
March hares,” is flirting with all the opulent of France, and has sadly 
puzzled Prince Leopold the poor, and Mademoiselle Orleans the rich. 
The lady would take either, and either would take the lady. But the 
point of perplexity is, that Prince Leopold has not yet got his cap of 
sovereignty, and the Duke of Brunswick may be not far from losing his. 
Greece may have heard the cabbage-gooseberry speculations of the one, and 
utterly fling out the green-grocer ; as the empire of Brunswick may re- 
fuse to lay itself at the mercy of a vulgar despot, with no more brains 
than his own walking-stick. But in England the genius of manceuvring 
thrives, and the spinsters are getting rid of their singleness as fast as they 
can. These are but a few of the votaries or victims of Hymen:—A mar- 
riage is in contemplation between the eldest of the Ladies Bertie, daughter 
to Lord Abingdon and the Hon. and Rev. Charles Bathurst ; Lady Alicia 
Howard, youngest daughter of the late Earl of Wicklow, is shortly to be 
married to William Bissett, Esq., nephew of the Bishop of Raphoe ; 
a union between Lord Ashley and Lady Emily Cowper; one between 
the Hon. William Ashley and Miss Baillie ; and last, not least, a marriage 
between Prince Schwartzenberg and Lady Ellenborough are announced, 
The Schwartzenberg affair however is said to threaten a delay, which 
must be peculiarly hurtful to the delicacy of Miss Digby’s feelings. 
The little Emperor of Austria, who is a great marrier himself, is said to 
have taken a sudden idea into his head, that the lady’s example would 
be by no means necessary to his domestic comforts, and, in short, that 
the gentle court of Vienna has quite exhibitions enéugh of those charm- 
ing liaisons, without importing any in the shape of English contraband 
goods. Such is the rumour of the day, which we understand has thrown 
Miss Digby into great dejection at the cruelty of emperors in thwarting 
the virtuous passions of the sex. But it is also whispered, that the 
Emperor of Austria does not care a lock of his moustaches about the 
affair, and that the report has been compiled for the purpose of satisfying 
Miss Digby that she is not to be a princess: the gallant prince finding 
Paris pleasant, champagne dear, and Miss Digby almost as intolerable 
a burthen as if she were a wife. 

The most valuatle affair of the season was a furious quarrel between 
Madame Vestris and Anderson, an experimentalist in opera. The 
stage chroniclers say, that Anderson was a worshipper of the beauties of 
Josephine, sister of Madame, the fact of which offended Madame ; the 
rumour offended Josephine ; and the compound of fact and rumour 
prodigiously offended Anderson. 

In this condition of the tempers on all sides, the fire was brought to a 
focus, as philosophers say, by Anderson declining to play Macheath 
until he had learned the part,—no bad reason,—and by Vestris taking 
it, she having triumphed in it before. Madame, however, was hissed by 
some malcontent in the shilling gallery. This kind of criticism was new 
to the clever little actress, and she and her friend, or friends, made that 
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blockhead who performs law at Bow Street,—that Sir Richard Birnie— 
(such is knighthood)—a party in the cause, from whom she proceeded 
to lay her wrongs before our sovereign lord the king, in the form of a 
bill presented to the grand jury against Anderson, for “hiring people 
to deprive her of her bread by hissing,” &c. &c. pone y a 
As all grand juries myst do something for the honour of their office, 
they brought in the bill at once, and the parties were in a fair course of 
hearing themselves very handsomely abused on both sides, by men 
learned in the law, and handsomely paid for the same, But the children 
of the muses are of a more glowing temperature ; and they could not 
wait for the tardiness of forensic Billingsgate. So, on the very first 
public opportunity, the performance of Guy Mannering, they declared 
their mutual confidences. The detail is too brilliant for our frigidity, 
and we give it from an eye-witness. : 
Let our readers imagine Guy Mannering, act 2d, scene Ist; the duet 
of “ Now hope, now fear” is over, and the Henry appears. Fle bore 
the “ strife of gods and men” with most laudable nonchalance, while Ma- 
dame realised Byron’s description of a boarding-school miss, and seemed 


“ So much alarmed that she was quite alarming.” 


The tumult which ensued was a hot-bed for extemporaneous eloquence 
both on the stage and in front. Anderson stated that Madame’s asser- 
tions were altogether fa/se. This we thought a strong expression towards 
a lady; for had he used it respecting a gentleman, the consequences 
would have been unpleasant. Wallack begged a hearing for Vestris, 
and seemed to feel for the novelty of her situation. He remarked that 
extemporaneous speaking was not exactly in her line, and seemed good- 
naturedly to intimate that, as it was in his, he was ready to be eloquent. 
The lady, not duly appreciating this handsome offer, preferred (as ladies 
do occasionally) using her own tongue. She appealed to her affidavit, 
and assured the audience that she was prepared to substantiate her 
charge. She added, ‘ With respect to Mr. Anderson, if I had not every 
proof of his conduct, I would not have taken the steps which I have felt 
it to be my duty to adopt. I am well convinced that he hired persons 
to drive me from the stage. (Cries of ‘ No, no,’ and ‘true, true.’) If, 
ladies and gentlemen, he can clear himself from the stigma of having 
thus behaved, no person will be more rejoiced at it than myself. (Ap- 
plause.) Ladies and gentlemen, I hope that, for your amusement, you 
will suffer us to finish the opera.” (Bravo.) “ Make it up! iss and be 
friends,” said one in the pit. “ Josephine would kick at the kissing,” 
was answered from the upper boxes. ‘ He’s to blame,” from one quar- 
ter; “ She’s to blame,” from another; “ They’re a pretty pair fora 
curricle,’ says a third. It would seem that Anderson does not cherish 
Falstaff’s sentiment, ‘‘ The better part of valour is discretion ;” for they 
do say in the theatre, that when remonstrance was used on the ground 
of incurring public censure, he said, “I'll fight any man in the house 
who says I should make an apology.” He showed fight when his groom 
said that he knew his master could fight any one of them ; and if a second 
appeared he would be glad to encounter him, 

All this is excellent. And we peculiarly admire the sublimity of 
Anderson, who thus laid down the chivalric maxim, that any who dared 
to think him any thing short of Braham or King Solomon, merited a 
brace of bullets in his brains, or a thrust in the thorax. His groom, too, 
becomes an historic character ; and the whole is a very fine burlesque. 
« Kiss and be friends,” indeed! JVe say, “ War to the knife,” 
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The Picture of India, Geographical, His- 
and Descriptive, 2 vols. 12mo. 1830. 
—Of the multitudinous subjects of public 
concernment, extending over every quarter of 
the world, the greater part depend almost 
wholly upon accident for the revival of any 
interest about them; while some few, from 
special causes, contain in themselves a se- 
curity against oblivion, by periodically re- 
calling attention, with the certainty of a fixed 
festival. The question of India is of this 
kind. Every twenty years the Company’s 
Charter must be reviewed and renewed, and 
the renewal—never doubtful, nor will it be 
for a few more twenties of years—stirs up a 
commotion, not only among those who de- 
sire to shake or share the monopoly, but 
among the thousands who have no earthly 
concern or regard for the matter but to talk 
and speculate. But every body, at the periods 
of approaching discussion, is expected to 
know all about India; and to talk even at a 
dinner table, or at a conversazione with any 
effect, some acquaintance with facts—some 
specific information on the subject, is really 
almost indispensable. Hence arises the ne- 
cessity for new books with the newest intel- 
ligence, written down to the Jast hour; and 
the Picture of India presents itself at the 
critical moment to meet the sure demand, 
Though got up avowedly to meet this sure 
but temporary demand, it must be allowed 
to be well got up—by some one familiar with 
the subject in every branch of it—with phi- 
losophy enough to detect the bearings of par- 
ticular facts upon general conclusions, and 
with wisdom enough of the practical kind to 
turn them into the channels which lead to 
the decision of a question of great political 
importance. The Picture of India will sur- 
vive the immediate occasion which prompted 
its production, and take its place as a book 
of valuable information among works of per- 
manent interest. ‘The work is very neatly 
printed, and handsomely illustrated by wood- 
cuts of views, peculiar ceremonies, animals, 
&e, &c. 


Travels in Peru, and a Residence at Po- 
tosi, by Edm. Temple, Knight of the royal 
and distinguished Order of Charles III., 2 
vols., 8v0.—Among the Companies which 
Sprung up, mushroom-like, in 1825, none 
was more magnificent in promise or splen- 
did in outfit than the Potosi Association. 
Generals and barons, foreigners of course, 
were among its commissioners ; and Mr. Tem- 
ple, himself a captain of cavalry in the Pen- 
insular war, and a Spanish knight, figured 
as secretary with 5002 a year and corre- 
sponding appointments. Not a moment was 
lost : the whole party, with servants and dogs, 
a fashionable carriage which proved of no 
use, and packets of gingerbread and pepper+ 
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mint drops, which unluckily got wetted and 
melted before they had occasion for these 
especial comforts in crossing the Pampas, em- 
barked in a post-office ten-gun brig, landed 
at Buenos Ayres, scudded along the said 
Pampas, flew. through Cordova, Tucuman, 
Salta, Tupitza, and rested not till Potosi 
itself received them, panting and melting, 
within its gold and silver embraces. At the 
port of Arica, a vessel laden with stores to 
the tune of 20,0007. was to arrive almost as 
soon as themselves ; and accordingly the ge- 
neral rode forward to welcome it, and take 
charge of its treasures ; and in the meantime 
the baron set out to examine and buy up 
mines, and Mr. Secretary opened his books 
and spread out his papers. Scarcely had 
operations actually commenced at Potosi, 
when intelligence arrived that the Company 
had split, and the cargo at Arica had been 
seized on the part of the seceding directors. 
No money was forthcoming: the secretary 
suspended the works, discharged the labour- 
ers; and broke up the establishment. Hisoccu- 
_— was gone : he despatched an indignant 
etter of resignation, and scampered back to 
England with as much celerity, but with 
less hilarity, than he went. Not that he lost 
his good spirits: he is of a buoyant temper. 
ament, with an elasticity of feeling proof 
against any ordinary pressure. Though nei- 
ther abounding in incident, nor very instruc- 
tive in facts, the manner of the book is lively 
and dashing, and not unattractive: the narra- 
tion is strictly a personal one ; and the author 
makes the most of his little adventures by 
sea and by land, with an eye to the ludicrous. 
Captain Temple talks, of course, of mines ; 
but of them we have already had enough ; 
and his line of march is, moreover, familiar 
* household words,’ or as the quotation itself. 
He finds the towns every where suffering 
under neglect, the Spaniards every where in- 
dolent, and the Indians, amiable and culti- 
vable, every where oppressed. The capabi- 
lities of the country are every where incalcu- 
lable ; and his predictions are as sanguine as 
his belief is fixed, that South America has 
gained by independence. When he passed 
through Tucuman, a Colonel Somebody, 
with a few marauders in the garb of soldiers, 
had just expelled the governor, and taken his 
place ; and was himself, a few months after- 
wards, it appeared, pushed from his stool 
with as little ceremony by another predatory 
Colonel. 

Captain Temple describes graphically and 
amusingly: for instance the balsa, in crossing 
the Santiago river. 

The boats were constructed in a much shorter 
time than I require to describe them, although their 
description may be given in a few words, thus:— 
Take a dried bullock’s hide, pinch up each of the 
four corners, put a stitch with a thorn to keep those 
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corners together, and your boat is made. 
place it upon the water bottom downwards; then, 
to prevent its natural tendency to turn bottom wp- 
wards, put one foot immediately in the centre, and 
let the other follow with the most delicate caution : 
thus, standing breathless in the middle, you are 
now to shrink downwards, contracting your body 
precisely in the manner in which, probably in your 
childhood, you have pressed a friar into a snuff- 
box. This position, however inconvenient, serves 
to conceal a considerable share of timidity from 
your companions, though not from the spectators, 
who line the banks of the river, indulging tn loud 
wild laughter. When crouched down in the bottom, 
sundry articles are handed in, and ingeniously de- 
posited round you, until t’.e Laisa sinks to about an 
ineh or perhaps an inch and a half from the water's 
edge; it is then considered sufficiently laden. A 
naked peone now plunges into the stream. ‘* Mercy 
on uz!” is the natural exclamation ; for the first 
impression from the shock is, that yourself and all 
your property are going to the bottom; but you are 
instantly relieved from this very probable conjec- 
ture by the peone’s taking hold of one of the cor- 
ners of the balsa (which projects like that of a eocked 
hat), and asking you—“ Esta V. bien#” ‘* Are 
you comfortable?” To this question you reply by 
a nod of the head, for the use of the tongue is lost; 
but even if words were at command, you may not 
wish to commit yourself by expressions diametri- 
cally Opposed to feelings and symptoms; or you 
may wish it to be imagined, as is sometimes prac- 
tised in perilous situations, that your profound si- 
lence indicates indifference of danger, or May pass 
for coolness and presence of mind. Silevce also 
conveys an idea of gravity, and of resignation to 
your fate, which, indeed, is no more than becom- 
ing, when you feel persuaded that nothing short of 
a miracle can prolong your existence beyond a quar- 
ter of anhour. The nod being given, a peone on 
the shore imparts a gentle impulse to your tottering 
bark, while the peone in the water, keeping hold of 
the corner with one hand, strikes out with the other, 
and swims away with you to the opposite bank. 
The moment you touch it, so great is your joyful 
surprise at arriving perfectly safe that all the perils 
of your voyage are forgotten, and you soon find out 
(as is often the ease in life) that your imagination 
had represented dangers and difficulties, where, 
with a little caution, there existed neither the one 
nor the other. 


For use, 


The shape of the poncho is conveyed in 
much fewer words :—An oblong square gar- 
ment, having a hole in the centre, through 
which the head passes. It is worn constantly 
by men, and may be called the cloak of the 
country. JLadies use it only on horseback. 

Capt. Temple has some information about 
the height of the Andes from Mr. Pentland, 
a gentleman attached to the Peruvian Em- 
bassy. 

Chimborazo has long passed for the highest of 
the Cordilicras, and, until the discovery of the Hi- 
malaya, was supposed to be the highest mountain 
in the world. M. Humboldt, as he himself observes, 
**had the pleasure of seeing a greater extent of 
mountains than any other geognost ;” but he did not 
pursue his travels to this part of the Andes, where 
subsequent travellers have ascertained the height of 
the Ylimani to be 21,800 feet above the level of the 
sea, exceeding that of Chimborazo by 350 fect—no 
very great difference, it may perhaps be said, in 
subjects of such vast dimensions; but still quite 
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sufficient to take from the latter the palm of super- 
lative magnitude and grandeur in the ereat ehain of 
the Andes. 

Mr. Pentland, who measured the Vlimani in 1826, 
gave me his calculations with the remark, that 
‘* they required revision;” consequently they, were 
not intended to go forth as aceurate. At a subse- 
quent period, I was informed by our chief commis- 
sioner, who took a warm interest in these su! jects, 
that the height of Ylimani had been given to him 
as 21,800 feet, which agrees with that given to me 
by Mr. Pentland, and this appears to be corrobo- 
rated by the observations of Dr. Redhead. 

This account, however, docs not at all 
agree with Humboldt’s recent Mémoire sur 
les Travaux Géographiques et Géognos- 
tiques de M. Pentland. Instead of 21,800 
feet, Ylimani is there stated to be 24,350, 
and Sorate 25,400. Is this addition of more 
than 3,000 feet the result of M. Hum. 
boldt’s ** revision”’ of Mr. Pentland’s calcula. 
tions? Weare afraid mighty little reliance 
is to be placed upon either calculations or 
* revision.” 


The Game of Life, by Leitch Ritchie, 
2 vols. 12mo. 1830.—-A volume of magazine 
sketches by this gentleman, some time ago, 
we considered as the production of no com. 
mon person; and the tule before us contirms 
our estimate and anticipations. The writer’s 
object is here plainly to delineate certain 
scenes of London misery which do not fall 
within the purview of everybody, and he has 
done so with spirit, and possibly with truth: 
the rest is mere machinery. An elderly 
gentleman, retired from business on a slender 
pittance, and subsequently enriched by the 
death of a brother, finds himself a lonely 
being, without a relation or a friend, and 
almost without an acquaintance, save the 
curate who plays backgammon with him. 
Wearying of the solitude and monotony of 
his condition, and panting for some object 
on which to pour his unoccupied affections, 
he takes a sudden resolution to abandon, for 
a time, the curate and his game of counters, 
to go and play a “* game of life.” He recol- 
lects a lady whom he had once admired, but 
who had jilted him in favour of a poor lieu- 
tenant; he resolves to go and see her, and 
sets off for her residence at Llangollen by the 
mail. He finds her a widow, with a son, a 
fine, frank youth, on the point of starting for 
London to seek his fortune, with ten pounds 
in his pocket. With her also he finds a 
young and beautiful girl of a vigorous and 
intelligent character, an orphan, the child 
of nobody knew whom, and keeping a little 
schoo! in the town. In his longings for 
objects on whom to lavish his overilowing 
tenderness, these two young and interesting 
persons seem the very beings he wants; and 
he accordingly resolves to patronize them, 
but to sect about the matter prudently. He 
will put them to their probation ; he lays his 
little plan; he foresees all the incidents of 
the drama, and fondly hopes to wind it up at 
his pleasure. In vain the curate reminds 
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him men and women are not to be played 
with like counters, and advises him to come 
back to backgammon, as a more manage- 
able game. No: his mind is made up. The 
youth goes to town, and the old man follows, 
yacaning to watch over him, and shield him 
irom difficulties. _Unluckily he is too late. 
The first evening of his arrival, the young 
man had called upon an acquaintance of his 
native town, whom he found in a garret with 
a wifzand two children, in the deepest misery, 
and earning a wretched subsistence by copy- 
ing lawyers’ papers. To escape from his own 
fecliags, the miserable man takes the youth 
iy a neighbouring tap-house, where he en- 
counters some rough associates, among others 
a reporter who had pretty well exhausted his 
resources. Returning to his inn, he loses his 
way; and while in a state of perplexity where 
to pass the night, he drops upon the reporter, 
who takes him to a house where crowds of 
jaen and women are assembled, of the lowest 
caste. He escapes as soon as possible, and 
the next day presents his letters of recom- 
mendation, and discovers the hopelessagess of 
his chance of employment. Repeating his 
visit to his law-friend, he again eccompanies 
him to the scene of the former night, where 
he is seduced into drunkenness and a quarrel, 
and during the struggle catches the eye of the 
old gentleman he had a few days before seen 
at his mother’s. Old Mr. Vesper had un- 
luckily learnt all that had passed since his 
arrival, without any of the palliatives; and 
he returned to Wales, disappointed, to com- 
municate the sad result to his other protégee. 
She renounevs tlie youth forthwith in a letter 
of severity, which almost distracts the poor 
lad. In the meanwhile his little money va- 
nishes, when he again encounters his pot- 
house acquaintance the reporter; and, re- 
lating to him his forlorn condition, is advised 
to turn penny-a-liney. At the moment, fire- 
engines are flying past: they pursue them to 
the scene of action, and his first essay is a 
flaming description of the horrible and woful 
consequences. lis ambition rises with suc- 
cess. He attempts a magazine article, and 
receives a cheque ; he repeats the dose, and 
receives a check of another kind, which leaves 
him utterly without resources, and without a 
penny. Heis shut out of his lodgings, wan- 
ders through the streets, finds himself at one 
ef the bridges, and in despair attempts to 
throw himself from the battlements. A bible 
in his pocket catches the coping, and saves 
him, and brings him to more sober thoughts. 
He opens it, and, to his amazement, finds a 
50/. note, placed in it by Mr. Vesper when 
leaving his mother’s. Just at this time, that 
benevolent old gentleman was again in Lon- 
don, in pursuit of the youth: he traced him 
everywhere ; and everywhere, unhappily, cir- 
cumstances told against him. The young 
nan hears of his inquiries, and, not knowing 
their object, resolves to seek him, and has 
the vexation to catch a glance of him in a 
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coach just started for Wales. His 50/. how- 
ever, enables him to assume a more decent 
appearance; and by the aid of a sort of general 
agent, is presented to a member of parlia- 
ment, who wants assistance fof a speech and 
a pamphlet. This member of parliament 
happens to be the proprietor of the estates 
in the neighbourhood of which live his mo- 
ther and the charming schoolmistress: he 
had seen the latter, was passionately in love, 
had even offered marriage, and finally re- 
solved to carry her off by force. His new 
secretary, without knowing his purpose, ac- 
companies him, and discovery of course fol- 
lows. The old man was present, and by a cu- 
rious train of circumstances the young lady 
turns out to be his own niece. His purpose is 
completely answered ; he takes her and her 
lover to his home, and wich them two or three 
others who had forwarded his views; and 
among them the law-writcr, who proved an 
honourable man, and the reporter, who was 
not without redeeming qualities. 


cr 


Travels in the Morea, by Wm. Martin 
Leake, F.R.S., &c. 3 vols., 8v0., 1830.—If 
Colonel Leake’s purpose really was what he 
obviously hints, what indeed he assigns as 
the main cause for the long delay of his pub- 
lication, that is, to make his book agreeable 
to the general reader, he has shot wide of his 
mark. It will not in any respect suit the 
general reader: it has none of the qualities 
that attract him ; it deals neither with politics 
nor personalities ; it scarcely glances at events, 
and but incidentally notices the living beings 
among whom the author travels, their habits, 
or their condition. It is a dry survey of the 
country, with reference to objects about 
which the general reader cares not a rush. 
It is, however, the result of the most pertina- 
cious research, the fruit of considerable learn- 
ing and untiring zeal; and though it will 
get no introductions to boudoirs and drawing- 
rooms, it will retain a permanent position in 
the libraries of silent students. The author’s 
sole object was to identify the ancient to- 
pography of the Peloponnesus, and he tra- 
versed the peninsula at almost every point 
of the conpass, book in hand, with Pausanias 
and Strabo for his guides, or rather the for- 
mer only, for Strabo, so far as regards the 
Morea, was but a cabinet speculator, and a 
sort of commentator on the Homeric cata- 
logue. The colonel’s researches began so 
far back as the year 1806, when the Morea 
was quite a new field. Wheeler and Chand- 
ler had seen nothing but the coast, and some 
small portions close to it. The interior was 
utterly unknown. Olympia, Megalopolis, 
Sparta, Messene, Tegea; none of them had 
been visited. Col. Leake has left nothing, 
at least unlooked for ; but so sweeping have 
been the devastations of time, that many 
Iccalities once of celebrity can wiih difliculty— 
that is, not with certainty—be ilentified. He 
has, however, dowe much; aud the map of 
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the peninsula, which before depended al- 
most wholly upon inferences gathered from 
descriptions of ancient historians and geogra- 
phers, is now constructed with something 
like trigonometrical precision. One thou- 
sand five hundred measurements were made 
with the sextant and theodolite, and these 
corrected or confirmed by some good ob- 
servations of latitude. 

Eleia proves, perhaps, the most barren of 
interest : the relics are fewer, and every spot 
more difficult to trace. Rivers and hills are 
permanent, or nothing would have been ac- 
complished. After Elis monopolised the 
management of the Olympian festival, it at- 
tracted the wealth and population of Eleia 
and Trephylla, and other places fell into de- 
cay. The soil of Eleia, too, is sandy, and the 
scarcity of stone led to the plundering of 
buildings and temples. It is moreover lia- 
ble, beyond other parts of the Morea, to allu- 
vial changes. The sanctity of the territory, 
besides, superseded the necessity of castles 
and fortresses. These are all conspiring 
causes. Messenia and Laconia are both of 
them in a somewhat similar state, though 
from different sources. The Spartans, after 
their conquest of Messenia, themselves le- 
velled the fortresses and enslaved the natives ; 
and Laconia was kept in a state of vassalage 
scarcely less rigid. Except at Andania—and 
there are found rather vestiges than ruins of 
the massive works which once defended the 
site—no traces are discoverable of ancient 
fortresses, such as Arcadia and Argeia still 
present. 

‘The eastern parts of the peninsula have better 
retained the old names ; but it is not always 
safe to trust to this source of identification, 
at least in the western parts. For instance, 
the modern Koroni, on the eastern coast of 
Messenia, is not the ancient Corone: the 
descriptions of both Pausanias and Strabo 
prove incontestably that Petatidhi, some ten 
miles higher up the gulf, is the site of the 
ancient town. From the few natives at all 
cultivated and acquainted with the old writ- 
ers of Greece, nothing seems to be attain- 
able. At Dhimitzana is a school, the most 
renowned in the Morea, and apparently older 
than the Turkish invasion, the didasculus of 
which Col. Leake describes as a * sensible, 
pleasant man, with a tolerable knowledge of 
the ancient authors, and a good memory.” 
According to him, Dhimitzana is the ancient 
Psophis, the mountain of Stemnitza Lam- 
peta, and the river Erymanthus. ‘In vain,” 
says Col. Leake, * I turn to Pausanias, and 
endeavour to show him that those places 
must have been some thirty miles distant. 
He produces Meletius, though he acknow- 
ledges him to be full of errors, in support of 
the tradition which he received from his pre- 
decessor in the school, and which the people 
of Dhimitzana have been so long accustomed 
to, that they will probably adhere to it as long 
as Greece remains in its present state of dark- 
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ness.”” At Solos, in Arcadia, he observes, I 
can find no person, not even the didasculus, 
who is scholar enough to be sensible that he 
is living on the banks of the Styx ; but what is 
very curious, though ignorant in this 
they preserve the old notion that the water of 
the river is unwholesome, and relate nearly the 
same story concerning it as Pausanias, saying 
that no vessel will hold the water, &c.” 

While roaming among the hills of Arca. 
dia, he took shelter in a shepherd’s tent. 
** The man,” says he, **has his wife and chil. 
dren, and his sons’ wives and all their chil. 
dren, to the number of twelve or fifteen, in 
the tent. Milk and misithra is their only 
food. ‘We have milk in plenty,’ they tell me, 
* but no bread.’ Such is the life,”’ he adds, 
‘* of amodern Arcadian shepherd, who has al- 
most reverted to the balanephagous state of 
his primitive ancestors. The children, how- 
e: r. all look healthy, and are handsome, hav- 
i > black eyes and regular features, 

j dark complexions.” 
sionally passages like the following 

see the general dulness of the book : it is 
making an agreeable use of his learning. 


These woody heights (still in Arcadia), backed by 
the higher summits, are admirably adapted to shel- 
ter the wild animals which made Pholoe and its vi- 
cinity so favourite a resort of Diana and hernymphs, 
and Seillus so delightful a residence fora sportsman 
like Xenophon. Of the wildanimals which afforded 
chase to Xenophon and his friends at Scillus, deer 
are now rare in the dower parts of the mountain; 
but they are found in the higher regions, as well 
of Pholoe, as of the other great summits of the 
peninsula: the roebuck and the wild. hog are fre- 
quently seen as low as Scillus and the banks of the 
Alpheius, The bear would seem, from the silence 
of Xenophon regarding it, not to have been com- 
mon in the Peloponnesus in his days; though in 
more ancient times we may be assured that it ex- 
isted, from its skin having furnished clothing to the 
Arcadiaus, and from the story of Areas and Callisto. 
It is very possible, that as the wild animals dimi- 
nish with the increase of the human species, the 
bear may have been driven out of the peninsula in 
the most populous and civilized ages of Greece, nor 
have regained its footing in the Peloponnesian 
mountains until the Roman wars and their conse- 
quences had reduced the country to a state of deser- 
tion from which it has never recovered. In the time 
of Pausania#jthe bear was common in the woos 
of Arcadia: it is now seldom seen in any part of 
the Morea, though the occasional appearance of 
cegnoudsee in the mountains both of Arcadia and 
Laconia is generally attested by the inhabitants. 


The women of Mistra (in Lacedeamon, not 
far from the banks of the Eurotas) and thesur- 
rounding plain, the gallant colonel observes, 
were taller and more robust than other Greeks, 
had more colour, and looked healthier ; and 
learnedly reminds us this agrees also with 
Homer's Aaxsdasmova xxrAAvyuvaina 

About an hour west of Monemvasia, not 
far from Mistra, there are still vineyards 
which produce a strong wine ; but that 
which gave rise to the name of Malmscy has 
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been long extinct. Malvasia is a corruption 
of this Monemvasia. 

At Tripolitza, he communicates a little 
bit of information for the naturalists: they 
are netotten indebted to him: “ An idea pre- 
yails here, which I have heard repeated in 
several parts of the Morea, that the swallows 
come in the spring from Africa on the backs 
of the cranes. A person of good credit has 
assured me, that he has seen a crane light 
upon a ship at sea with swallows on its back. 
The storks arrive in the Morea at the same 
time as the cranes, but are not swallow-car- 
riers ; whether,’’ he adds, to show that he can 
be funny if he chooses, ** whether from want 
of charity, or want of strength, I cannot 
learn.” 


Mount Sinai, a Poem, in four Books, by 
William Phillips, of the Middle Temple, 
1830.—It is of no manner of use for writers 
to be continually deprecating in the way they 
do. The world wish to be informed or 
amused, and find no compensation, no in- 
demnity, in apologies and palliatives. Read- 
ers care not about the arduousness of the task 
— it is the writer’s own choice; nor about his 
possible inability—it is his concern: and as 
little are they influenced by being told, as 
Mr. Phillips tells them, that it is a first 
effort; that (by implication) the next will 
be better; that the deed was done in sorrow 
and suffering. Even the wonder-working 
pencil of Mr. Martin can do nothing for him, 
nor ought it. ‘The poem must stand upon its 
own merits. He was bound neither to write 
nor to publish. If the writing relieved dejec. 
tion, it is well ; it answered a good purpose— 
the pablishing will do nothing but annoy his 
readers, and finally himself. Accustomed as 
we are to force our attention, we could not 
manage Mr. Phillips’s poem: about two- 
thirds of the first canto wore us to a stick. 
The author professes to adhere to Milton’s 
“metrical economy, as preferable to that of 
numbers of more modern extraction.” If 
Mr. P. was to be read by Milton’s cotempo- 
raries, there would be some reason in thus 
adhering ; they might read it; but for what 
purpose the obsolete tournure of his style is to 
be revived, or who is to be charmed by it, is 
past our comprehension. It is theidlest pe. 
dantry imagiuable to employ antiquated words, 
and not the language of the times—to use stale 
and stiff inversions of phrase because they 
were fashionable two centuries ago. We 
hate mere verbal criticism, and never have 
recourse to it; but we must ask what beauty 
the author discovers in create for creation, 
alternate for successive, cqual for adequate, 
sometime for formerly ?—why he employs 
such words as dissilient or aperient, when he 
is talking, not of opening medicine, but of 
Opening a door? or inchoate, natheless, called 
of for called by, &c. ? 

We must quote a line or two where the 
— evidently thinks he is particularly bril- 
lant, 
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—— Sacred Sleep, 
Insensate handmaid of the dewy night, 
Claim'd all in Israel, and the camp was still. 

Some of the effects of a flight of locusts : 
—— Pleasant herbs, 

*Neath fell infliction of the frequent fang, 
Distain the sward with aromatic, while 
At browse the dusky populace malign 
In breathing acres batten. 


What enigma is this ?—is reflecting meant ? 


Fair forms of angels from his wrath emerged, 
Glassing the mellow smile of Him. 


But a longer scrap will furnish a fairer esti- 
mate. Moses is setting out for Mount Sinai. 
The camp thus threads he till the gate extreme 
Itself is gain’'d. Evolving, it divides 
On mural hinge aperient, but erewhile 
Albeit impregnable. From thence infer 
How high his office! Presently, while Night 
Attain’d her zenith, upon Sinai’s skirts, 
Beyond the frontier of the wild, he stood. 
Shone full before him (he might else have err’d) 
Such light as lingers in the filming eye 
Of late-expiring, red, solstitial eve 
On fertile Ind, or o’er the Caspian, rich 
In watery mine. With faltering step and faint 
On quest portentous clomb the prophet then 
Steep Sinai difficult—with faltering step 
And faint, on quest portentous he. Though toil 
Or pain there needs not to a thewe, or nerve 
Ascending thus that mount precipitous, 
For seraph strength upon his aged limbs 
Was knit and girded—such a strength divine 
As mortals boast not: nor yet marvel was 
That soul wax’d weak, without though seraph- 
braced ,— 
Alone, unsandall’d, he must meet the Lord. 


Then was Moses fatigued or not ?—or did he 
only make believe? If he was, it must, it 
seems, have been voluntarily incurred. 

On his arriva] at the summit, he was thus 
addressed : 

Arise and hearken, O beloved of God! 

Beloved as well henceforth as heretofore. 
Which puts a stop to our progress, and will 
to most others. 


The Pilgrim of the Hebrides, 1830.--A 
tour in rhyme, distributed not into chapters, 
but cantos ; the first ranging from Glasgow 
to Staffa, the next from Staffa to Fort Wil- 
liam, and a third from Fort William to 
Edinburgh. A second visit comprehends a 
tour to Inverary, to Skye and Inverness, and 
back again to Edinburgh. The poet de- 
scribes and remarks by turns, historically 
and morally, always with facility, and some- 
times forcibly. He carries the fetters of 
thyme lightly ; they seem no burden, no en- 
cumbrance : he moves as easily with them 
as without ; they are of silk not metal. The 
versification is vigorous and sonorous; but 
the stuff and staple, however elegantly ex- 
pressed, are of a very ordinary quality, very 
dull prose ; and the whole wears by the 
monotony of the cadence and the very preci- 
sion of the metre, and especially by the com. 
monness of the scntiment. 
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Here is at least spirit in expression ; and 
had we not had so much of a similar kind of 
late years, it would be striking. 


Man is a riddle, to himself unknown, 

Of hope and fear, of loathing and desire— 

Pursuits abandoned, projects overthrown— 

A cloud, a spark, a smoke, a flash of fire : 

In vanity and guilt the seeds are sown 

Of woes that life infest, till life expire; __ 

And though the present mock our hope, a gleam 
Of future and remote still lengthens out the dream. 


Light-bounding onward, youth aspires to climb 
The’ ascent of life, and numbers every hour, 
And chides it for delay, till manhood’s prime 
Give licence to besiege the gates of power, 
Of wealth or glory ; while the gulf of time 
Yawns underneath unheeded, to devour 
The crowd, the pomp, the revelry, the car 

Of triumph; arts and arms, and policy and war. 


But when the strength is tasked, when heart and 
brain 

In error are perplexed, and worn with woes, 

Then youth and enterprise cry out aimain, 

And envy age his honours and repose ; 

While age is heard responsive to complain 

And murmur that his day is at the close; 

And take reluctant leave of broil and rout, 

The struggle and the chance, the victory and the 

shout. 


Travels through Central Africa to Tim- 
buctoo, by Réné Cailiié, 2 vols. vo. 1830.— 
Caillié was bern in 1800, brought up at a 
charity-school, and put to some humble trade, 
but at sixteen, impelled by an_ irresistible 
desire to see the world and especially Africa, 
he embarked in a small vessel bound for the 
Senegal, with sixty francs for his viaticum. 
At the period of his arrival, Major Peddie’s 
expedition was preparing—he diced —Camp- 
bell died; and the next year Major Gray’s 
commenced on the Gambia. Young Caillié, 
lorging for an opportunity to go into the 
interior, set out on foot, in company with a 
couple of negroes, in the hope of getting em- 
ployment from Major Gray; but he was com. 
pelled to stop at Cape Verde. The journey 
knocked up both him and his hopes, and he 
was glad to accept a passage to Guadaloupe, 
and a recommendation to a merchant of that 
colony. A few months, however, brought 
hin back to St. Louis, just at the time when 
Adrien Partarrien was there performing some 
commission for Major Gray, and on the point 
of rejoining the expedition. Caillié obtained 
from his countryman permission to accom. 
pany him; but illness obliged him, before 
the expedition terminated, to return to St. 
Iouis. From thence he sailed to France, 
but in 1824 he was again on the Senegal. 
Baron Roger commanded the colony, and 
from him he succeeded in obtaining some 
assistance, and his consent to go up the river 
as far as the Brancas to learn among them 
Arabie and Moorish ceremonies. After a 
residence of about eight months, he found 
himself, from the want of resources and some 
misundersianding with the natives, obliged to 


come back to St. Louis, where he met with 
but a sorry reception from the new governor. 
In the hope of Baron Roger’s return to the 
colony he continued at St. Louis and, the 
neighbouring villages, and earned a miserable 
subsistence by catching and stuffing birds. 
Baron Roger returned, but refused peremp- 
torily to further his views. Cailli¢ now re. 
solved to go to Sierra Leone to solicit English 
assistance, but naturally neither General 
Tumer, nor his successor, Sir Neil Campbell, 
would listen, though General Turner kindly 
gave him the superintendence of an Indigo fac- 
tory, with a salary of 3,600 francs. Still rest- 
less, and eager as ever to reach Timbuctoo, he 
had no sooner saved 2,000 franks, than he de- 
termined to attempt the journey on his own 
resources, and finally accomplished it. From 
Sierra Leonc-—not from the colony on the Sene. 
gal, as the English preface has it—he sailed to 
the Rio Nunez, and proceeded by Kakondy, 
Timbo, and Kankan—not Kankan and Tim. 
bo—some 200 miles beyond Soulimana, to a 
town or village called Tima, where he was 
detained some months by illness, and was 
tolerably well treated. From that point he 
proceeded northward through more than a 
hundred villages, till he reached the Dhio. 
liba, or Joliba, or Niger on the right bank 
opposite to Jenné. From Jenné he embarked 
on the river, and had ample opportunities of 
observing its course, its islands, and the im. 
mense lake of Debo through which it flows, 
in a voyage of a month's continuance, till he 
arrived at his ultimate point, Timbuctoo. 
Timbuctoo, to his great disappointment, he 
found con-iderably smaller than Jenné, and 
instead of a town as large as Lisboa, accord. 
ing to Adams, one of about ten or twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants, in houses not very thickly 
congregated, and so covering a larger space 
than towns of the same population in Europe. 
It is built on the edge of the great desert— 
itself on the sands—the country around is 
utterly unsusceptible of cultivation—not a 
tree to be seen, and scarcely a shrub; and 
the river at least seven or eight miles distant. 
The natives depend on the trade in salt, 
and exchange it for European products from 
Tripoli and Morocco, and for native ones 
from Jenné. Caillié’s stay did not excced a 
fortnight, and he was plainly not able to get 
to a thorough understanding, how such a 
number of persons, situated as he represents 
them, coul.t live, Apparently the place is an 
entrepot— Moors bring salt on camels from 
the mines of ‘i’ondeyni, and Moors bring 
tobacco and some European goods from the 
shores of the Mediterranean. But at Tim- 
buctoo the merchants seem all to be Moors, 
whilst the bulk of the people are negroes. 
Caifié only gives us a glimpse—we must 
still wait for full information. At Timbuc- 
too, Caillié seems to have gathered all the in- 
telligence ever likely to be gathered of poor 
Laing’s death; we must refer to the book 
for the details. Cailli¢ joined the caravan to 
Morocco, and after a serics of severe suffer- 
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ings and constant indignities reached his own 
country. The volumes add considerably to 
out knowledge of Central Africa—though 
the absence of geographical precision is a sad 
drawback. Of the 4,500 miles he traversed, 
3,000 were almost untrodden ground. 





Family Library, vol. 12. Southey’s Life 
of Nelson, 1830.— Mr. Southey’s well-known 
and spirited piece of biography—perhaps the 
very best of his prose performances—is, we 
believe, trusting to our recollections of it, 
here simply reprinted. Though very largely 
read, the cheapness of the present form will 
cause it to be still more generally perused ; 
and this is the advantage of cheap publishing, 
for which we are indebted mainly to Mr. 
Murray, whose example some have already 
followcd, and more will speedily do so. Of 
course the bookseller calculates on gaining 
at least as much as by the old and more ex- 
pensive form; but Murray has the merit, 
notwithstancing—a political, if not a per- 
sonal one—of breaking in upon an odious 
mendpoly. There still survive numbers who 
would gladly confine all printing to costly 
quartos. Nelson’s dislike of the French rose 
to thorough hatred and passion; and Mr. 
Southey could not, without so far detracting 
from the full and fair view of his hero, 
withhold altogether his coarse and revelting 
phraseology when giving vent to the feeling ; 
but while recording it, he might surely have 
conveyed some disapprobation, if it had been 
but a word. At all events there could be 
no necessity for repeating 'Trowbridge’s dis- 
gusting Billingsgate. In his last moments 
Nelson commanded the fleet to anchor; and 
Mr. Southey, in the former editions, in re- 
cording the order, adds, “‘ unhappily it was not 
attended to,” implying thus some censure of 
his successor. Lord Collingwood’s ** Letters”’ 
show the impossibility of executing this order, 
and Mr. Southey, with a handsome and do- 
served compliment to that publication, with- 
draws the offensive expression. 


Cabinet Cyclopadia, vol. 5; Mechanics.— 
This is the first of the scientific treatises ; and 
we find it, on the slight glance we have been 
able to give it, admirable in development 
and clear in principle, and especially felicitous 
in illustration from familiar subjects. An 
attempt is made to exclude mathematical 
symbols and technical phrases; and of course 
awkward circumlocutions, if nothing worse, 
occur, which might show its futility and un- 
advisedness. The truth is, such symbols and 
phrases, used moderately, contribute mate- 
rially to direct communication, and fix defi- 
hite conceptions more deeply and firmly than 
the vague and unspecific terms of colloquial 
language. Nothing but a very slender ac- 
quaintance with algebraic expression is re- 
quisite ; and those who will not qualify by 
acquiring this previous knowledge are pre- 
cisely the persons who will make no use of 
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books of this kind; they are people who turn 
away from abstractions, whose minds; are 
wholly alien from science. It is superfluous 
to provide for wants which they have. rot; 
Take a specimen of what Dr. Lardner evi. 
dently considers as a sort of chef-d’ceuvre, for 
the dexterity with which he at once uses and 
abuses technicality. He is talking of the de- 
scent of heavy bodies. 

** The use of a few mathematical characters 
will render these results more distinct, even 
to students not conversant with mathematical 
science. Let S express the height from 
which the body falls, V the final velocity, 
and T the time of the fall, and let the square 
of any of these quantities, or rather of their 
numerical expressions, be signified by placing 
the figure ? over them—thus T? or V2. The 
sign X between two numbers signifies that 
they are to be multiplied together. These 
being premised, the results of the reasonirg 
in which we have just been engaged may be 
expressed as follows : 


V increases proportionally with T (') 


 gatveth Biutedit: ieee 
© | viebindomie +e b46se T? (3 
S. exe ie levidu et won V2 ‘3 


The theorems (3) and (4) follow from (') and 
(*); for, since by (') T is proportional to V, 
it may be put for V in (*), and by this sub. 
stitution V xT becomes TXT or T2. In 
the same manner, and for the same reason, 
V nay be put for T, by which V x T becomes 
VxV or V2,” &e. 

Now, surely, an acquaintance with these 
common symbols might have, very safely, 
been supposed, or if not, more, much more 
preliminary statement was requisite. Cons 
fident we are, no person who has not alge. 
braically considered the subject of “ prepor- 
tion” and ‘* variation’? will understand the 
greund of the *‘ substitution.” 

The volume is the preduction of Captain 
Kater and Dr. Lardner. The cditor mo- 
destly gives his coadjutor precedence; but 
the whole is Dr. Lardner’s, except the chapter 
on balances and pendulums, Captain Kater 
is known to have made the pendulum his 
particular study, but we doubt if he has been 
equally sucecssful with bis colleague in his 
popular communications. 


Manners of the Day, 3 vols. 12mo. 1830. 
—'ihe manners of the very, very great, of 
course, is all that is meant. The novel is 
strictly a fashionable one—one, that is, which 
professes to describe the conduct, tastes, and 
sentiments of some five hundred persons, 
more or less, about whom and whose ** ways” 
the world of novel readers are all agog, and 
almost horn-mad. Where the appetite is so 
furious, however perverted, there will be 
found persons to minister to its perversions ; 
and though none of the five hundred will 
themselves communicate with the profanum 
vulgus, numbers of necessity come occasion- 
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ally in contact with them, as aspirants, con- 
fidants, or agents; and some of these, for the 
gratification of vanity, or with the hope of 
gain, will tell all they know, and all, perhaps, 
they can fabricate. It is not, however, now- 
a-days, solely to butlers and abigails the mob 
are indebted for their knowledge of the great ; 
undoubtedly men and women more capable 
of observing and recording get among them, 
and give us, if not complete, at least mote 

ent, conceptions than formerly. The 
writer of the “ Manners of the Day’ is 
understood to be one who has had greater 
facilities in approaching the “ gods’’ than 
most of those who have hitherto exhibited 
the objects of the world’s idolatry. 

A grave man of forty, a peer, a member 
of the cabinet, with some twenty thousand 
pounds a-year, and given up by match- 
makers, accidentally meets with a beautiful 
girl of seventeen, just released from the school- 
room, and marries her off-hand, or at least as 
speedily as such a matter can be arranged. 
The shrinking girl looks on him rather as a 
father than a lover, and expresses some na- 
tural scruples; but these are mgs borne 
down by her mother, a lady who had been 
very successful in marrying off two or three 
daughters, and had still another, besides two 
or three sons to provide for. The noble 
lord’s official engagements compel him to 
place his lovely bride under the auspices and 
protection of his sister, a prime leader of the 
fashionable world, a lady-patroness of Al- 
macks, &c. This lady is sadly chagrined 
at her brother’s marriage, but is too well 
worn in the ways of life to show her chagrin. 
‘<What is done cannot be undone,” is not al- 
ways true ; there are ways of breaking hymen- 
eal fetters without the violence of death. Lady 
Danvers introduces her brother’s bride into 
fashionable life—to her own particular set ; 
every lady must have her male attendant ; and 
she treacherously places a profligate colonel 
of the guards in attendance on the young and 
now brilliant Lady Willersdale. Exposed, 
unarmed, to his insidious attentions, she is 
seduced to the very brink of destruction, 
when luckily her official lord is seriousl 
wounded in a political duel; an event which 
breaks up her career of dissipation. Duti- 
fully, and by degrees fondly, she adheres to 
Lord Willersdale’s bed-side, and Lady Dan. 
vers’s diabolical scheme is fairly baffled. Re- 
tirement gives time for reflection, and Helen, 
aware of the peril she had thus narrowly 
escaped, urges her convalescent husband to 
visit his Irish estates. In the solitude of the 
banks of the Shannon, and among the friends 
of her lerd, she meets with a young lady of 
her own age, a ward of the minister of the 
parish, a very charming girl, a very miracle 
of accomplishment, intelligence, and decision, 
whose birth is wrapt in mystery, but which 
of course develops in the course of the story. 
Suddenly, after a residence of some months, 
Lord Willersdale is summoned by his gra- 
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cious sovereign to take the reins of a new 
ministry ; the party returning to London, and 
a second season of gaiety and tumult com. 
mences. Though fortified by her new-found 
affection for her lord, the lessons of her past 
imprudence, and the absence of the wily Lad 
Danvers, Lady Willersdale is again expastll 
to danger. The colonel of the former season, 
now Lord Forreston, and possessed of vast 
wealth, again makes his treacherous ap. 
proaches, but more covertly than before. 
Lady Willersdale’s young Trish friend 
is with her. ‘To that lady’s charms his 
devoirs are ostensibly paid, and these Lady 
Willersdale favours, for she is eager to marry 
her beautiful protégée to a man of rank and 
fortune. His attentions to herself, however 
cloked, excite some apprehensions in the 
mind of her brother, a frank and gallant 
soldier: he expostulates with Lord Forreston, 
and he the better to cover his secret purposes, 
finally offers his hand to Florence, her Irish 
friend. A letter addressed to her guardian, 
for his consent, brings him to town, when a 
strange discovery takes place. Florence proves 
to be Lord Forreston’s own daughter, by a 
lady whom he had seduced, to whom the said 
guardian had been himself attached, and who 
on her deathbed had bequeathed to him her 
child, never to be seen by her profligate father. 
By the law of Scotland, Florence is legiti- 
mate. Lord Forreston repents of his purpose, 
plays the repentant father, and unites his 
daughter to the man of her choice. Lady 
Willersdale discovers Lord Forreston’s base 
views, is shocked at her own conduct, con- 
fesses her follies, and is anew taken into her 
lord’s confidence. His dismissal from office 
completes the cure; he is at leisure to shield 
his wife, and she escapes all farther danger. 

The writer is a person of considerable tact ; 
she catches the pith of a sentiment and the 
points of a scene, and presents both to the 
reader effictively. But these representations 
of fashionable life, we doubt not, mislead. 
That there are profligates in the caste she 
describes, perhaps in an unusual proportion, 
public facts make notorious; but these novels 
make intrigue the business of life among them, 
and lead the vulgar to suppose the great are 
all worthless alike. 


The History of Chivalry and the Crusades, 
by the Rev. H. Stebbing, M. A. 2 vols. 
1830.—L. and LI. of Constable's Miscel. 
lany.— Mr. Stebbing’s History of Chivalry 
and the Crusades is a very sensible and spi- 
rited performance, distinguished from its pre- 
decessors by a disposition to promote a more 
sober estimate of the virtues of knight- 
hood and its effects upon the civilization of 
society. It is not his purpose to depreciate 
the splendour of its institutions, or its influ- 
ence jn prompting the spirit or directing the 
valour of its votaries to daring undertakings ; 
but it is his intention to measure its virtues, 
religious and moral, by a severer standard 
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thap has been usually employed. The ex- 
travagant representations of its modern hi. 
storians have a tendency, Mr. S. thinks, ‘‘to 
make men regard the advantages at present 
possessed by society as of less value than 
they really deserve, or to be indifferent to 
the stru which is going on to provide 
mankind with more certain guides in pursuit 
of knowledge and happiness than were en- 
joyed when war was the only road to distinc- 
tion, and carnage the first of virtues.’” The 
author traces the origin of chivalry to the 
forests of Germany, and finds its leading 
principles in activity long before Charle- 
magne; but to him he assigns the honour 
of consecrating it by religion, or rather of 
coupling it with ecclesiastical sanctions. At 
the commencement of the crusades, the in- 
stitution was in its full development and 
glory. Dedicated to the service of the church, 
the knight was the champion of her rights, 
and rewarded with her favours temporal and 
spiritual. Honour was his first principle of 
conduct; inflexible adherence to his word, 
which he observed rigidly without regard to 
circumstances, though productive often of the 
noblest sacrifices, was also often the source 
of mischief and absurdity. ‘Truth, too, was 
a distinguishing quality of the true knight ; 
but the beauty of the virtue itself was lost 
sight of under the specious colouring of 
ambitious fancy. 

It may be observed, and the remark will apply to 
more cases than the present, that the worship of 
truth is comparatively easy, when the sacrifices we 
offer are all of our own invention, and made only 
at sugh times as may ensure their reward, either in 
the inerease of our reputation, or in some other 
advantage. The history of chivalry. contains ample 
proofs that such was, with very few exceptions, the 
devotion which the knight paid to this angelic vir- 
tue. He never broke a vow; but both the making 
and observance of it contributed largely to raise his 
reputation. If it was an extraordinary one, and 
required particular labour and hazard to fulfil it, he 
had measured the difficulty beforehand; he had cal- 
culated how much admiration and praise he should 
receive when he had gone through the voluntary 
trial; and he bore with him, in the peril of the 
encounter,the pleasant feeling which always attaches 
to the consciousness of being watched and admired 
while combating any danger. Nor must it be for- 
gotten, that a large number of the vows which the 
knights made, and obtained the greatest praise for 
observing, had their origin, not merely in personal 
vanity, but in the expectation of their aiding them 
in the most difficult of their love-adventures, To 
vow that he would perform some notable exploit in 
honour of his lady, was the noblest piece of gallantry 
which a knight could exhibit. It elevated him in 
the eyes of his brother-chevaliers, contributed to 
establish the reputation of the dame for the power 
of her charms, and thereby ensured him her smiles, 
when every other expedient of the despairing lover 
had proved fruitless. When such a reward as this 
awaited him at the conclusion of his enterprise, it is 
possible that he might have undertaken it without 
any other consideration ; and when we compare the 
number of instances which are on record of this 
kind with those in which truth scems to have been 
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honoured and pursued for her own sake, we are 
compelled, however unwillingly, to regard the re- 
fined veracity of knights as possesséd, in general, of 
no other quality but its refinement. ‘That they had 
a very clear apprehension of the beauty of truth, 
either moral or religious, whatever we know of their 
habits or pursuits tend greatly to disprove: that, if 
they did understand it, they were guilty of ‘the 
coldest and most base hypocrisy ever practised, we 
have evidence in nearly every work which, either 
purposely or not, affords any description of chival- 
rous times. 

The effect of the institutions of chivalry 
upon the condition of women, Mr. 8. is 
inclined to think greatly exaggerated. The 
passage is too long for extraction; it will 
repay the reader. The history of the cru- 
sades is a rapid but distinct narrative, and 
furnishes an adequate view of those—why 
does Mr. S. call them ?—Holy Wars, 


Travels in Kamtchatka and Siberia, with 
a Narrative of a Residence in China. 2 vols. 
12mo. By Peter Dolell. 1830.—Mr. Peter 
Dobell designates himself “ Counsellor of 
the court of his imperial majesty the em- 
peror of Russia,’’ without affording another 
word of explanation. We like modesty and 
reserve very well; but there is some dif- 
ference between silence and babbling, and 
some little communication of who he is—what 
were his occupations—what the object of his 
several journeys in these strange lands, would 
really have been very acceptable, and have 
given something like personal interest to his 
intelligent but very dull volumes. Appa- 
rently he is English; whether merchant or 
naval commander is doubtful; and whether 
officially engaged in his residences in China 
and Kamtchatka, or pursuing his own busi- 
ness, is equally uncertain. What is the 
ground of this shyness? Not any conscious- 
ness of iniposture, we feel confident; pro- 
bably some dread of his imperial master. 
His first visit to China was in 1798, but sub- 
sequently he resided in the country, of course 
at Macao or Canton, seven or eight years, 
and once travelled as far as Pekin; but of 
Pekin he is silent as the grave, and confines 
his communications relative to China to the 
factories at the only ports foreigners are al- 
lowed to visit. The greater part of the 
volumes is occupied with his tour through 
Kamtchatka, and his subsequent journey to 
Petersburgh, along the coast of the sea of 
Ochotsk, and through Siberia. He landed 
from a vessel, of which he appears to have 
had the command, at St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and finding the governor to be at the other 
extremity of the peninsula, he proceeded 
thither forthwith, by canoes and sledges, 
some seven hundred and fifty versts, and 
back again, all in the summer season. In 
the depth of the following winter, he started 
again for Russia, in a kibitka, or covered 
sledge, drawn by dogs, and arrived at Pe. 
tersburgh in safety, atter encountering innu- 
merable hardships, from the severity of the 
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climate, and the poverty of the country, 
narrowly escaping the maws and paws of 
bears, and starvation from cold, and occa- 
sionally from hunger. This painful and 
laborious journey took up the better part of 
a twelvemonth. Subsequently he visited 
Siberia twice, and resided four years at 
Avatcha in Kamtchatka; so that, though 
his book takes the form of a journal of one 
particular tour, in the years 1812—13, the 
author expresses the general results of the 
whole of his experience. His last view of 
Siberia was so recently as 1827—8. The 
communications are of a very welcome kind, 
for Kamtchatka is little known, and few are 
likely to visit it from motives of curiosity. 
The tone of them is quiet and simple, 
and irresistibly conciliates the reader's con- 
fidence in the general faithfulness of his ac- 
counts. 

In the neighbourhood of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, he met with mounds and dikes to a 
great cxtent; and also in many other parts 
of the country. These were plainly artificial 
works, and indicate at some period a very 
considerable population. The author refers 
them, not to native Kamtchatkans, for they 
never could have had inducement enough, 
but to colonists subsequent to the conquest 
of the country by the Russians. They are 
still in good order, and were evidently in- 
tended to preserve the low lands for hay and 
pasture against inundations. The seat of 
government has been removed fioin Nijn 
to St. Peter and St. Paul; and the Russian 
soldiers are all withdrawn from the peninsula 
into Siberia. The native population has long 
been gradually reducing, and does not now 
amount to more than seven or eight hundred, 
sadly corrupted from the simplicity, honesty, 
and mildness which Mr. Dob:ll remarked in 
them on his first acquaintance—an effect 
attributed to the felons which have been of 
late sent among them from Siberia, at whose 
recommendation the author does not know; 
but he thinks it an unwise measure, and one 
that has done mischief in various ways. 
Mr. D. represents Kamtchatka as not by 
any means unsusceptible of cultivation. That 
corn and vegetables were producible, he had 
the evidence of his own senses; but the na- 
tives are content with thé produce of the 
chase, and will be so as long as game abounds. 
The rivers, too, and the coasts, swarm with 
fish, and all live upon fish, men and dogs. 
Spirits, tobacco, and tea, are their luxurics, 
and these they readily obtain in exchange for 
furs. Mr. D. shall speak for himself. 

Providence has been bountiful to this peninsula, 
which only wants population and industry to rendcr 
it rich and flourishing. Even the bleak moss-co- 
vered moors, where there is not a bush to regale the 
eye, afford nourishment to innumerable herds of 
reindeer. Nature indced has done much for Kamt- 
chatka, but man nothing; or if he has interfered, it 
would appear that he has only done so to pervert or 
destroy the liberal donations cf Heaven. Wherever 
one travels, the marks of miscry, desolation, and 


depopulation present themselves. Shorily after the 
battalion of soldiers was sent thither from Siberia, 
the small-pox, an epidemic fever, the venereal, to- 
gether with the introduction of ardent spirits, almost 
swept from the face of the soil the Kamtchatdale 
race. The miserable remnant does not actually 
amount to more than seven or eight hundred souls. 

I have always regretted that the soldiers were sent 
back to Siberia, as a great many of them, being 
married, took with them their wives and children, 
It would have been much better to disband them in 


‘Kamtchatka, in order to cultivate the soil, and in. 


crease the population of a spot so much in want of 
inhabitants. Certainly the fisheries, and particu. 
larly the whale fishery, which might be established 
at Kamtchatka, if properly managed, are of them- 
selves a source of great wealth. Besides, that coun- 
try is in the near neighbourhood of the richest and 
the most populous parts of the globe. In ten or 
twelve days, a passage may be made to any part of 
the Japanese islands; in thirty or forty days, to the 
Sandwich Islands, to Macao, to the Philippines, or 
any of the Indo-Chinese Islands; in sixty days, to 
the north-west coast of America, California, or the 
Islands of the great Pacific ocean. There is no plaee 
more advantageously situated for commerce, and no 
place that enjoys so little. 

The Kamtschatdales themselves seem to feel the 
want of more inhabitants, and the value they would 
be of totheir country. I asked the Toyune of Ouka 
if he should be pleased at seeing a vessel arrive at 
his little port with a cargo of tea, sugar, nankin, and 
othcr luxuries. ‘* Those things,” said he, “ tous, 
who have so little, would be very acceptable; but I 
should be more pleased if they would send me a 
cargo of men; for, out of twelve or fifteen souls, 
which compose my ostrog, I have only five or six 
men who are able to hunt and fish.” This shrewd 
answer showed his penetration and good sense. 


Memoirs of Simon Bolivar, President 
Liberator of the Republic of Colombia, &c., 
by Gen. H. L. V. Ducoudray Holstein, 2 
vols., 12mo., 1830.—What credit is to be 
given to General H. L. V. Ducoudray Hol- 
stein, we have no means of ascertaining. He 
represents himself, through life, as a passion- 
ate admirer of liberty, all the world over: 
as having actually served in France through 
the revolution, and after 1800 as attached to 
the staff of Napeleon. The ‘ sacred cause” 
of South America drew him, he says, to Car- 
tagena ; but of what took him from France, 
betore the Emperor’s deposition, he says not 
aword. At Cartagena the local government 
offered him service, and conferred on him the 
highest military rank in its power to grant. 
He was at one time commander in chief of 
the forts of Boca Chica, and after a series of 
disappointments, jealousies, and dissatisfac- 
tion, in 1816 he quitted the service, in disgust 
at Bolivar’s tyranny and distrust of his pa- 
triotism. Since then he has resided in the 
United States, keeping a sharp cye upon Boli- 
var’s actions, and we may add, if not a ma- 
lignant, certainly not a favourable one. Gen. 
Ducoudray would have us regard himself 
as a siern and sturdy republican, devoted to 
the liberties of mankind, both practically and 
in the abstract; as a man din aside by 
no personal bias, but judging every man in 
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authority by the one rigid criterion of the 
. Bolivar will not, at any time, 

stand the severity of this test. He finds him, 
from first to last, any thing but a patriot; a 
man, in short, who has nothing at heart but 
his er. He detects him to be weak in 
ra oat feeble in character, poor in expe- 
dient, impotent in. council, a coward in the 
field, the slave of his passions, and at once 
luxurious and cruel. Facts, we confess, are 
against Bolivar. He has obviously always 
been more ready to retain his single power 
than to share it with the representatives of 
the nation. Occasions have always been 
readily found for dictatorships, and dismis- 
sals of congress ; and, on the other hand, pro- 
per times for reassembling the one have 
rarely occurred, and of resigning, bona fide, 
the other, never. For years in this country, 
it was scarcely safe, with a certain party, to 
hint at Bolivar’s want of sincerity ; new, we 
believe, suspicions are all but certainties, and. 
at home they are by this time entirely so. 

Nevertheless, with Ducoudray, he is too uni- 
Sormly wrong, he has no redeeming qualities ; 
and if we adopt his statements and senti- 
ments, the wonderment would be, how Boli- 
var has contrived to retain not merely his po- 
litical supremacy, but his personal authority 
and influence. His opulence, on which so 
much stress has been laid, will scarcely ac- 
count for it; and, for considerable periods he 
has been without troops, and more than once 
in exile ; but always, the moment he re-ap- 
peared, invested with a sort of absolute au- 
thority. Ducoudray, however, will give him 
no quarter. ‘* All that can be said, with 
truth and impartiality’’—these are his own 
words—*‘* of General Bolivar’s patriotism 
is, that it began with his being at the head 
of the army and the government ; or to speak 
more plainly, Gen. Bolivar began from 1813 
to be a zealous and ardent patriot, because 
from the sixth of January, that year, until 
the present day (July, 1828), he has not 
ceased to have either the three powers, legis- 
lative, executive, and judiciary, united in 
himself, or to have, together with the execu- 
tive power, the direction of all civil and mili- 
tary operations.””—‘* He has thrown off his 
flimsy mask, and declared that bayonets are 
the best, and only rulers of nations.” Since 
this was written, Bolivar, it appears, has re- 
signed again—fudge ! 


Narrative of a Tour through some parts 
of the Turkish Empire, by John Fuller, Esq. 
1830.—We have seldom iooked through a 
more agreeable or intelligent volume of tra- 
vels. The tour is an extensive one, and in 
many hands would have made three or four 
handsome quartos. But the author tells his 
story in a quiet and gentlemanly manner, and 
shows no disposition to make mountains of 
mole-bills. He knows the scenes he visited, 
for the most part, have been described by 
numbers, and he confines himself to simple 
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statements of sights and occurrences, without 
dilating or speculating. Starting from Naples, 
he coasted the eastern shore from Bari down 
to Otranto, by no means a common line of 
march, and found the Romaic spoken pretty 
generally by the lower classes, not, however, 
Greeks by direct descent from the old oc- 
cupants of Grecia Magna, but Albanian emi- 
grants. Mr. Fuller proceeds from Corfu to 
Patras, to Corinth, Athens, Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, to Alexandria, Cairo, and »p the 
Nile to the second cataracts; in Syria, to 
Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, the Lake of Tibe- 
rias, Damascus, Balbec and Palmyra; and 
finally through Cyprus, Rhodes, Delos, and 
Athens, to Zante. The whole tour was ac- 
couplished in about a twelvemonth, without 
hurry, with infinite satisfaction, with the 
indulgence of a liberal curiosity, few extraor- 
dinary adventures, and no real peri!s. 

Pierce, whose name is so well known for 
his long residence in Abyssinia, accompanied 
Mr. Fuller up the Nile. We quote his ac- 
count of the man. 

He was a man of superior intellectual powers, of 
great observation, and able to communicate his 
thoughts in an original and vigorous style. Some of 
the letters which he wrote from Abyssinia to the 
East India Company’s resident at Mocha, were pub- 
lished in the Asiatic Journal, at Caleutta; and he 
kept up also a regular correspondence with Mr. Salt, 
and had a large collection of manuscripts full of 
valuable information on his adopted country. These, 
at the persuasion of his friends, he intended to pub- 
lish on his return to England, accompanied by a 
memoir of his eventful life; and when I left Cairo 
he was busily engaged in preparing them for that 
purpose. What became of them after his death I 
have never heard; but it is not likely that they will 
now ever see the light, and his name and history 
will remain in unmcrited obscurity. He was alto- 
gether an extraordinary character. Great warmth 
of temper, and an unbounded spirit of enterprise, 
were the sources of all his errors. His good qualities 
were courage, activity, intelligence, and zeal in the 
service of his employers. These I had full opportu- 
nity of observing during more than eight months 
that he was my constant, and frequently my only 
companion; and I am happy to pay this tribute to 
the memory of a humble but much valued friend. 


Mr. Fuller’s account of Ipsambul is very 
striking ; we have space only for the externals 
of the temple. 


To those who are at all acquainted with Egyptian 
antiquities, or who have attended to the brilliant 
discoveries made of late years in that country and 
in Nubia; the temples of Ipsambul, the last and 
most magnificent objects of a voyage up the Nile, 
must be familiar in description, though no deserip- 
tion can convey an adequate idea of their grandeur. 
Above Ibrim the shores of the river were tame and 
level, till at length we arrived in sight ofa high range 
of sandy cliffs, which appeared to be placed directly 
across our course, and to intercept our further pro- 
gress. On reaching them, however, the river took 
a sudden bend, and a most striking scene opened 
uponus. Immediately above us, on the right, was 
an excavated temple, with six gigantic figures of 
Isis supporting the roof; and in front, the great 
temple presented itself with its four colossal statues, 
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occupying entirely the face of a lofty perpendicular 
cliff. These figures are in a sitting attitude, sixty 
feet high, and almost detached from the rock, being 
eounected with it only by a narrow rib. They are 
undoubtedly superior to any other work of Egyptian 
sculpture; and allowing for the peculiarity of feature 
which distinguishes all the productions of that school, 
they may be pronounced to be among the most beau- 
tiful specimens of ancient art. The countehances 
have a sweetness and serenity of expression quite 
unrivalled. The sand drifting down over the top of 
the rocks had formed a sloping bank, and covered 
the figures more or less in proportion to their dis- 
tance from the river. Of the furthest the head alone 
was visible, while the nearest was buried only up to 
the knees. In the centre of the favade is a statue of 
the hawk-headed Osiris, placed in a niche; and 
immediately under it is the door, which is twenty 
feet high, but so choked up as scarcely to leave room 
for entrance. Only one person could go in at a time, 
and he was obliged to lie down and permit himself 
to be carried on by the rolling motion of the sand, 


Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Part 
IX. New Zealanders, I. 1830.—This isa 
very interesting account of the inhabitants of 
New Zealand, collected partly from Captain 
Cook's voyages, and the communications of 
others who have touched at the island, espe- 
cially Mr. Marsden’s, who, in his capacity 
of missionary, has several times visited them. 
Hitherto nothing has been told except of the 
northernmost part of the northern isle. Within 
these two or three years, one John Rutherford 
has returned from the northern island, where 
he had lived among the natives for some years, 
On his voyage home, he dictated his adven- 
tures to a friend, and from this source the 
compiler has been enabled to add materially 
to our previous knowledge of this singular 
people. Rutherford was born in 1796, at 
Manchester, and employed till ten years old 
in acotton factory, when he went to sea. He 
was for some time off the Brazils, ard after- 
wards at the storming of St. Sebastian. He 
then went on board a king’s ship to Madras, 
and from thence to China, and was a twelve- 
month at Macao. He was afterwards in a 
convict ship, and made two trading voyages 
among the islands of the South Sea, when he 
was at last left sick at Owhyhee. From 
thence he was taken on board a small Ame- 
rican brig of six guns and fourteen men, and 
went to New Zealand, where the whole crew 
were overpowered by the natives, and most of 
them killed and eaten. Rutherford himself 
was luckily preserved, and, subsequently, tat- 
tooed, made a chief, and married a couple of 
wives. His narrative is not yet completed. 
A portrait of him is given, for the sake of 
exhibiting the elaborate tattooing of his per- 
son. His accounts are full of interesting 
details, and we wish they had been printed 
uninterruptedly, and not mixed up with the 
author’s gleanings from other quarters, The 
New Zealanders are quite worthy of a distinct 
consideration, They form a sort of anomaly 
in the history of savage life Though evi- 
dently the same pcople with those of the South 


Sea islands, from some as yet unknown eir- 
cumstances, they are in a higher state of cul. 
tivation. Their ferocity and treachery, never 
probably unprovoked, have been shown in 
several very horrible instances. Several of 
the chiefs have been in England, but in ge- 
neral they have been abominably dealt with. 
The captains of small trading vessels seem to 
think keeping terms with savages a matter of 
no importance. When they get them on 
board they keep them, or land them just 
when and where it suits them, without any 
regard to compacts. The destruction of the 
Boyd's crew in 1807, was entirely an act of 
revenge prompted by harsh conduct of this 
kind towards a native chief. 


Poetical Aspirations, by W. Anderson, 
Esq., 1830.—A collection of youthful effu. 
sions, written for the most part while the au- 
thor was a minor, on occasional topics, and 
addressed, many of them, to the lovely ob- 
jects of his young admiration, who seem to 
have succeeded each other pretty rapidly; we 
have Jane, and Jessie, and Zera, and Anne, 
if not more. A few of the aspirations are 
of a more elevated caste, one ‘* after Fame,” 
begins thus— 

In the seclusion of my solitude, 

Thy echo reach’d me, and awoke a brood 

Of slumbering visions into life and light; 

A spell seem’d thrown around me, and my mind 

Was full of unfix’d images; the bright 

And ready impulses of thought, confined 

And struggling to be free ; a light had dawn’d 

Across my path, as if by Heaven’s command. 


But a “few simple lines” addressed to 


his mother are touching and delicate. 


My mother! when I think of thee, 

Joy o’er my heart comes gushfully ; 

And thoughts of tenderness and love 
Spring up all other thoughts above— 
Oh! I want language to express 

All that my bosom would confess ; 

If thoughts like mine in words could dwell, 
To say what never words can tell. 
Mother! the bark is on the sea 

That leads to home—that leads to thee— 
And I behold its sails expand, 

As seorning all that clings to land ; 

And I behold it floating there, 

Like a light cloud on lambent air— 
With grief I see its sails expand, 

I cannot join its gallant band, 

For other cares must keep me here, 
Absent from all I hold most dear ; 

Oh! mother, well I love the sea, 
Because it bears to home and thee. 

See yonder moon that climbs the height, 
Where all is beautiful and bright; 

See yonder stars that shrine around 
Where all of truth and love is found ; 
They’d light my passage home to thee, 
Oh! mother, well I love the sea. 


The Tradesman’s Law Library, by George 
Thompson, Attorney-at-Law, and Author of 
Practical Suggestions toYoung Attorneys,” 


1830.—A great book is a great evil: it has 
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been said a thousand times, and we ourselves 
often feel the force of it deeply: but the sweep. 
nets of the law are greater still; and de mais 
minima is a sound rule in the choice of evils, 
from the days of Cicero, and before, to our 
own. If, moreover, this great book of 1024 
s, with close type and narrow margins, 
will tend to keep the tradesman out of the 
Jaw’s clutches, and secure to him his rights, 
he will, perhaps, screw up his courage to 
rapple with it; but really we cannot but 
think the bulk and even * solid contents” of 
it might have been less without any material 
loss. In an appeal before the Lords, a few days 
ago, the leading counsel (one out of three) 
spoke seven hours and a half; when the chan- 
cellor’s patience being exhausted—and well it 
might—he interrupted him with this remark : 
* You have been speaking seven hours and a 
half, and are not yet coming to a conclusion. 
Truly, I think there is no case, however 
complicated, but, with a little pains, counsel 
might bring within the compass of three or 
four hours; or if not, how is the business of 
the House to be got through ?” In the same 
spirit we are tempted to ask, if the legal 
knowledge necessary for a tradesman cannot 
be conveyed in a smaller compass than 1024 
such pages, how is he to possess himself of 
them and manage his business at the same 
time ? 

We do not of course pronounce upon the 
soundness of the law; but the author is a 
professional man, an intelligent person, and 
his reputation is at stake. We can say, also, 
that we have dipt in several parts, and cer- 
tainly found the information we looked for. 
The multitude of cases on every point, very 
briefly yet clearly stated, furnishes both 
amusement and information, and at the same 
time large materials for meditation. They 
are calculated, we fear, to confound any but a 
legal head, or a very hard one. The grounds 
of decision delivered by successive judges are 
often technical ones, varying in principle and 
contradictory in fact; appealing to reason, 
and setting common sense at defiance. 


A Manual of the Economy of the Human 
Body in Health and Disease, &c. 1830.— 
Books of ‘* Domestic Medicine”’ for the most 
part confine themselves to the description of 
disease, to the details of symptoms, and the 
treatment and cure of them. Something be- 
yond these matters seems desirable for com- 
mon information; some knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the different parts 
of the frame; some acquaintance with the 
general economy of the system, without which 
the directions for diet and regimen must often 
be obscure, and calculated rather to perplex 
than enlighten, to puzzle and mystify rather 
than guide to any useful application. The 
prevailing ignorance on these points is noto- 
rious: ** Even persons otherwise of enlarged 
minds,”’ says the writer, and perhaps correctly 
enough, ‘*are every day to be met with, who 
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scarcely know on which side of the body the 
stomach or liver is situated, and who are in 
utter ignorance of the simplest laws of animal 
economy.” This sort of information, accord- 
ingly, it is the compiler’s especial purpose to 
communicate, and he does communicate it in 
a very simple and satisfactory manner; and 
nothing more seems necessary but to per- 
suade people to read, which is, after all, the 
most difficult point. Books, and good books, 
abound ; but activity—activity that demands 
abstraction—is scarce. If people were as 

to gain knowledge, as to get money and fine 
clothes, how wise we should all be! and, by 
the way, how superfluous books would be- 
come !—a rather alarming anticipation. In 
this excellent little book, every age is con- 
sulted for. The management of children is a 
main point; and the best methods of render- 
ing old age comfortable are suggested on the 
authorities of the ablest physicians. The 
author forgets nothing—not even to conciliate 
the doctors. ‘A host of prejudices, which 
the medical man finds it often more difficult 
to combat than the disease itself, will be thus 
banished ;”"—that is, if the patient read his 
book, and gets better informed ;—* the sick 
will be more disposed to listen and adopt 
rational advice, and be better able to distin- 
guish sound judgment, enlarged experience, 
and patient observation, from shallow pre- 
tension, base chicanery, and impudent em- 
piricism.” 


Conversations upon Comparative Chrono. 
logy and General History, 1830.—These 
are really very well managed little dialogues. 
The writer’s distinguishing object is to fix 
the young student’s eye upon periods and 
contemporaneous events; introducing occa- 
sionally remarkable details of the incidents 
recorded, the better to keep the attention 
alive, and assist the memory. The intro- 
ductory conversation concerns the different 
modes of computing time adopted by differ- 
ent chronologists; much of which might 
have been omitted, safely and greatly to the 
relief of the young people for whose informa- 
tion it is intended. The Cosmogonies which 
follow, both of the bible, and of idolatrous 
nations, ancient and modern; as well as the 
mythologies of Persians, Indians, Scandina- 
vians, &c., are well stated and extremely 
useful. The Chronology and general his- 
tory are carried down to the birth of Christ, 
and will be followed, if the present volume 
sells, which it doubtless will, by a similar 
one to the present times. We had marked 
sundry little absurdities ; such as the Bible 
History of the Creation, being illustrated by 
Milton’s noble poem of Paradise Lost. Al- 
luding to Homer’s and Hesiod’s language 
respecting Jris, Mrs. S. observes— 


Some have derived the bows of Apollo, Diana, 
and even Cupid, from the same origin. 

Lota. Of Cupid, mamma? 

Mrs. %. Yes; for strange to say, this heathen 
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deity appears to have been originally a sacred em- 

lem. His bow was a symbol of divine love; and 
he was represented as a child, in memory of the re- 
novation of the world. 

IsABELLA. How wonderfully these coincidences 
prove the truth of the Holy Scriptures ! 

Chrishna, the Hindoo Apollo, has a blue 
complexion, and one of the young dialo- 
gueists thinks this a very odd colour for a 
beautiful complexion. Oh! says Mrs. S. 
the Egyptians too described their most 
powerful gods as having blue faces, particu- 
larly when they were angry. 

IsABELLA. This is, perhaps, the origin of the 
vulgar observation, that people look b/we when 
they are displeased. 

Mrs. S. It is possible ; for many vulgar sayings 
may be traced, &c. 

But these are trifles. The book is a very 
good one. 


A Compendious German Grammar, by 
A. Bernays, Editor of the German Antho- 
logy, 1830.—This multum in parvo of Mr. 
Bernays is a very judicious and welcome 
publication. Every body now learns Ger- 
man, and all the current grammars of the 
language have too much learning in them, or 
none at all ; they are either too diffuse or too 
dry, lost in their own fat, or shrivelled to 
skeletons. Something of the intermediate 
caste was evidently wanting, and the medium 
has been happily hit. The size of the neat 
little volume will seem to class it with one 
of the old extremes ; but the compiler’s aim 
has been rather at condensing than excising ; 
he has compressed his language more than 
his matter. The pages are indeed but sixty ; 
but a common type and form would readily 
have tripled the number; and no little dexter- 
ity has been shown in packirg the page. To 
glance at the improvements, the fifteen or 
eighteen declensions to which we have been 
accustomed are reduced to four, and these 
closely dependent on each other ; a dictionary 
of prefixes and affixes, quite a novelty, and 
well-imagined ; striking rules for the arrange- 
ment of words, a syntax at once concise and 
copious, &c. The whole will be made more 
complete by a series of exercises which the 
author announces is preparing for publica- 
tion. ‘These will be essentially practical, 
as they are intended, not to make the stu- 
dents poets or orators, but to enable them to 
converse and write with fluency on the com- 
mon occurrences of life.” 


Natural Theology, by Rev. Alex. Crombie, 
LL.D. &c. 2 vols. 8vo.—This will be found 
to be a very masterly discussion of the subjects 
usually arranged under the title of natural 


theology, the existence, attributes, and pro. 
videnceof Deity, the soul’s immateriality, and 
a future state. These important topics Dr. 
Crombie prefaces with an inquiry into the 
causes of atheism, which resolve into personal 
indifference on the subject, and an indolent 
acquiescence in the sentiments of anti-reve. 
lation writers. ‘The prime merit of the book, 
its distinguishing characteristic, is the tho. 
rough shaking it gives to the metaphysical 
argumentation of Dr. Clarke and others. He 
shows the same weapons may be readily turned 
upon those who use them. This is remark. 
able in the inquiry relative to the existence 
of Deity. Dr. C. however, is not always 
equally happy in his substitutions. Dr, 
Clarke disproves the eternity of matter by an 
argument of this kind: what is eternal is self- 
existent, and what is self-existent exists ne. 
cessarily, and so necessarily that the contrary 
supposition must be a contradiction. Now, 
matter so existing must either havegravitation, 
or not. If not, there could be no motion; if 
it have, then there must be vacuum, and if 
there be vacuum, matter can no longer be 
a necessary being, and then, of course, it is 
not eternal. This argumentation Dr. Crom. 
bie finds no difficulty in demolishing, though 
he perfectly agrees with Dr. Clarke in his 
conclusion, that matter is not eternal, but 
created. His own arguments are of a very 
different caste ; whether much more decisive 
is anether matter; at all evenis they are 
more, though not all of them, within the 
reach of common understandings. He rests 
his belief of the creation of matter on these 
arguments, because he perceives no contra. 
diction in supposing that a power is possible, 
capable of calling matter into existence; be- 
cause, if such power is possible, it must 
belong to an eternal and self-existent being, 
to whose nature it is essential to unite in 
himself every possible perfection ; because, 
ifone cause suffices to account for a pheno- 
menon, it is idle and unphilosophical to resort 
to more; because it implies, he conceives, a 
contradiction to suppose, that there can be 
two beings eternal, and, in respect to exist- 
ence, mutually independent, and yet the one 
subject to the government and control of the 
other; because, finally, the dogma of the 
atheist, that action implies passion, is not a 
metaphysical truth, the necessary correlative 
of action being agent and not passion. Our 
glances at books forbid our entering into 
matters of discussion, or we should have been 
glad to show, what we believe, Dr. Crombie’s 
injustice towards Dr. Paley. We are satis- 
fied he has mistaken him, as much as Dr. 
Sumner did in his Records of Creation, and 
much in the same way. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION, 


In addition to Mr. Murray’s Family 
Library, Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopadia, and Mr. 
Knight’s Library of Entertainment, we 
find another work of the same popular form 
and character announced under the title of 
Lhe Library of General Knowledge. ‘This 
work is to be under the superintendence of 
the Rev. G. R. Gleig, A. M., who is to have 
the assistance of such writers who are most 
competent to treat on the various subjects 
that are included in this comprehensive title. 
It will appear immediately, in Monthly 
Parts. 

The extraordinary success of Mr. Murray’s 
Family Library—a success as merited as 
matchless—has induced followers into the 
field, and we believe there will be now no class 
of readers unprovided with an exclusive and 
peculiar ** Library.”’ No. I. of The Juvenile 
Family Library is to appear in June. The 
subjects which this work will embrace are to 
be treated in a style adapted to that portion 
of the rising generation for which the other 
publications are not altogether calculated. 

Tales of a Tar, in 3 vols., will be published 
next week. 

The Templars, a Novel, in 1 vol., will 
appear immediately. 

Four Discourses; on the extent of the Sa- 
crifice of Christ ; on the Nature of that Faith 
which secures the blessing of Redemption ; 
on Christian Assurance ; and on the Sealing 
of the Holy Spirit with the Danger of griev- 
ing that Divine Agent. By William Hull. 

Sylva Britannica, complete in one volume 
royal 8vo., enriched with several additional 
subjects, comprising in the whole sixty plates 
of the most celebrated specimens of the vari- 
ous descriptions of Forest Trees in England 
and Scotland. By Mr. Strutt. 

An Inquiry into the comparative Advan. 
tages which the Nation would derive from a 
Confiscation of the Property belonging to the 
Church, in preference to the Seizure of the 
Property belonging to the Licensed Victual- 
ler. By a Publican. 

Sir Ethelbert, or the Dissolution of Monas- 
teries. By the Author of Santo Sebastiano. 

A New Edition of Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of 
Chemistry, nearly all rewritten. 

A Second Volume of the British Natura- 
list ; or Sketches of the more interesting pro- 
ductions of Britain and the surrounding Sea, 
in the scenes which they inhabit. 

On Nervous and Mental Disorder, with 
especial reference to recent Investigations on 
the subject of Insanity. By Dr. Uwins. 

A Translation of Tasso, in one volume, 
royal 18mo. with the Wood Engravings of 
the former Edition. By L. H. Wiffen. 

God's Mercy to his Church pourtrayed in 
some Important Particulars. Illustrated in 
Twenty Sermons. By the Rev. F. G. Cross- 


man, Minister of Carlisle Episcopal Chapel, 
Lambeth. 

A Life of the Great Gustavus of Sweden. 
By Capt. Sherer. 

The Aphorisms of Hi ra with a 
free Version and Notes. Mas a 

The Arrow and the Rose, and other Poems. 
By William Kennedy. 

Paul Clifford, a Novel. 
of Pelham. 

The Barony, a Romance. 
M. Porter. 3 vols. 8vo. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Eye. By William Mackenzie, Lecturer on 
the Eye in the University of Glasgow, and 
Senior Surgeon to the Glasgow Eye Infirmary. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Withers. By Robert Southey, 
LL. D. Poet Laureate. 1 vol. 8vo. uniform 
with “ Aikin’s Poets.” 

The Anthology ; an Annual Reward-Book 
for Midsummer and Christmas, 1830; con- 
sisting of Selections adapted to the Amuse- 
ment and Instruction of Youth :—I. Voyages 
and Travels (including Natural History). — 
II. Tales, Apologues, and Fables.—IL1I. 
Moral and Eloquent Extracts. —IV. Poetry. 
By the Rev. I. D. Parry, M. A. 

A History of the Church, from the Crea- 
tion to the Commencement of the 19th Cen- 
tury; in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the late Alexander Smith Paterson, of 
Aberdeen. Edited by the Rev. James Brew. - 
ster, Minister of Craig. 2 vols. 8vo. , 

Horatii Opera Omnia, cum Indicibasde. 
cupletissimis, recensuit et illustravit Frid. 
Guil. Doering. 1 vol. 8vo. From the last 
German Edition, with the Editor's latest 
amendments and additions. 

Schola Salernitana. A Poem on the Pre- 
servation of Health: written in rhyming 
Latin verse. By Giovanni di Milano, in the 
name of the School of Salerno, and addressed 
to Robert of Normandy, son of William the 
Conqueror, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Sir Alexander Croke, D.C. L. and 
F. A. S. 

A Disquisition on the Geography of Hero- 
dotus, with a Map ; and Researches on the 
History of the Scythians, Geta, and Sarma- 
tians. 1 vol. 8vo. By B. G. Niebuhr. 
Translated from the German. 

A Manual of the History of Philosophy, 
translated from the German of Tennemann. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, 
and Commerce, of the Principal Nations of 
Antiquity; translated from the German of 
A. H. L. Heeren, Knight of the Guelphic 
Order, Professor of History in the University 
of Gottingen. 

Professor Heeren’s Manual of the History 
of the European States-System and their 
Colonies. 


By the Author 
By Miss A. 
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deity appears to have been originally a sacred em- 
blem. His bow was a symbol of divine love; and 
he was represented as a child, in memory of the re- 
novation of the world. 

IsSABELLA. How wonderfully these coincidences 
prove the truth of the Holy Scriptures ! 

Chrishna, the Hindoo Apollo, has a blue 
complexion, and one of the young dialo- 
gueists thinks this a very odd colour for a 
beautiful complexion. Oh! says Mrs. S. 
the Egyptians too described their most 
powerful gods as having blue faces, particu- 
larly when they were angry. 

ISABELLA. This is, perhaps, the origin of the 
vulgar observation, that people look blve when 
they are displeased. 

Mrs. S. It is possible ; for many vulgar sayings 
may be traced, &c. 

But these are trifles. 
good one. 


The book is a very 


A Compendious German Grammar, by 
A. Bernays, Editor of the German Antho- 
logy, 1830.—This multum in parvo of Mr. 
Bernays is a very judicious and welcome 
publication. Every body now learns Ger- 
man, and all the current grammars of the 
language have too much learning in them, or 
none at all ; they are either too diffuse or too 
dry, lost in their own fat, or shrivelled to 
skeletons. Something of the intermediate 
caste was evidently wanting, and the medium 
has been happily hit. The size of the neat 
little volume will seem to class it with one 
of the old extremes ; but the compiler’s aim 
has been rather at condensing than excising ; 
he has compressed his language more than 
his matter. The pages are indeed but sixty ; 
but a common type and form would readily 
have tripled the number; and no little dexter- 
ity has been shown in packirg the page. To 
glance at the improvements, the fifteen or 
eighteen declensions to which we have been 
accustomed are reduced to four, and these 
closely dependent on each other ; a dictionary 
of prefixes and affixes, quite a novelty, and 
well-imagined ; striking rules for the arrange- 
ment of words, a syntax at once concise and 
copious, &c. The whole will be made more 
complete by a series of exercises which the 
author announces is preparing for publica- 
tion. These will be essentially practical, 
as they are intended, not to make the stu- 
dents poets or o1ators, but to enable them to 
converse and write with fluency on the com- 
mon occurrences of life.’ 


Natural Theology, by Rev. Alex. Crombie, 
LL.D. &c. 2 vols. 8vo.—This will be found 
to be a very masterly discussion of the subjects 
usually arranged under the title of natural 


Monthly Review of Literature. 


[ May, 


theology, the existence, attributes, and pro. 
videnceof Deity, the soul’s immateriality, and 
a future state. These important topics Dr. 
Crombie prefaces with an inquiry into the 
causes of atheism, which resolve into personal 
indifference on the subject, and an indolent 
acquiescence in the sentiments of anti-reve. 
lation writers. ‘The prime merit of the book, 
its distinguishing characteristic, is the tho. 


rough shaking it gives to the metaphysical 


argumentation of Dr. Clarke and others. He 
shows the same weapons may be readily turned 
upon those who use them. This is remark. 
able in the inquiry relative to the existence 
of Deity. Dr. C. however, is not always 
equally happy in his substitutions. Dr, 
Clarke disproves the eternity of matter by an 
argument of this kind: what is eternal is self. 
existent, and what is self-existent exists ne. 
cessarily, and so necessarily that the contrary 
supposition must be a contradiction. Now, 
matter so existing must eitherhave gravitation, 
or not. If not, there could be no motion; if 
it have, then there must be vacuum, and if 
there be vacuum, matter can no longer be 
a necessary being, and then, of course, it is 
not eternal. This argumentation Dr. Crom. 
bie finds no difficulty in demolishing, though 
he perfectly agrees with Dr. Clarke in his 
conclusion, that matter is not eternal, but 
created. His own arguments are of a very 
different caste ; whether much more decisive 
is another matter; at all evenis they are 
more, though not all of them, within the 
reach of common understandings. He rests 
his belief of the creation of matter on these 
arguments, because he perceives no contra- 
diction in supposing that a power is possible, 
capable of calling matter into existence; be- 
cause, if such power is possible, it must 
belong to an eternal and self-existent being, 
to whose nature it is essential to unite in 
himself every possible perfection ; because, 
ifone cause suffices to account for a pheno- 
menon, it is idle and unphilosophical to resort 
to more; because it implies, he conceives, a 
contradiction to suppose, that there can be 
two beings eternal, and, in respect to exist- 
ence, mutually independent, and yet the one 
subject to the government and control of the 
other; because, finally, the dogma of the 
atheist, that action implies passion, is not a 
metaphysical truth, the necessary correlative 
of action being agent and not passion. Our 
glances at books forbid our entering into 
matters of discussion, or we should have been 
glad to show, what we believe, Dr. Crombie’s 
injustice towards Dr. Paley. We are satis- 
fied he has mistaken him, as much as Dr. 
Sumner did in his Records of Creation, and 
much in the same way. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION, 

In addition to Mr. Murray’s Family 
Library, Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, and Mr. 
Knight’s Library of Entertainment, we 
find another work of the same popular form 
and character announced under the title of 
The Library of General Knowledge. ‘This 
work is to be under the superintendence of 
the Rev. G. R. Gleig, A. M., who is to have 
the assistance of such writers who are most 
competent to treat on the various subjects 
that are included in this comprehensive title. 
It will appear immediately, in Monthly 
Parts. 

The extraordinary success of Mr. Murray’s 
Family Library—a success as merited as 
matchless—has induced followers into the 
field, and we believe there will be now no class 
of readers unprovided with an exclusive and 
peculiar ‘* Library.” No. I. of The Juvenile 
Family Library is to appear in June. The 
subjects which this work will embrace are to 
be treated in a style adapted to that portion 
of the rising generation for which the other 
publications are not altogether calculated. 

Tales of a Tar, in 3 vols., will be published 
next week. 

The Templars, a Novel, in 1 vol., will 
appear immediately. 

Four Discourses; on the extent of the Sa- 
crifice of Christ ; on the Nature of that Faith 
which secures the blessing of Redemption ; 
on Christian Assurance ; and on the Sealing 
of the Holy Spirit with the Danger of griev- 
ing that Divine Agent. By William Hull. 

Sylva Britannica, complete in one volume 
royal 8vo., enriched with several additional 
subjects, comprising in the whole sixty plates 
of the most celebrated specimens of the vari- 
ous descriptions of Forest Trees in England 
and Scotland. By Mr. Strutt. 

An Inquiry into the comparative Advan- 
tages which the Nation would derive from a 
Confiscation of the Property belonging to the 
Church, in preference to the Seizure of the 
Property belonging to the Licensed Victual- 
ler. By a Publican. 

Sir Ethelbert, or the Dissolution of Monas. 
teries. By the Author of Santo Sebastiano. 

A New Edition of Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of 
Chemistry, nearly all rewritten. 

A Second Volume of the British Natura- 
list ; or Sketches of the more interesting pro- 
ductions of Britain and the surrounding Sea, 
in the scenes which they inhabit. 

On Nervous and Mental Disorder, with 
especial reference to recent Investigations on 
the subject of Insanity. By Dr. Uwins. 

A Translation of Tasso, in one volume, 
royal 18mo. with the Wood Engravings of 
the former Edition. By L. H. Wiffen. 


God's Mercy to his Church pourtrayed in 
some Important Particulars. 
Twenty Sermons. 


Illustrated in 
By the Rev. F. G. Cross- 


man, Minister of Carlisle Episcopal Chapel, 
Lambeth. ‘ 

A Life of the Great Gustavus of Sweden. 
By Capt. Sherer. 

The Aphorisms of Hippocrates, with a 
free Version and Notes. 

The Arrow and the Rose, and other Poems, 
By William Kennedy. 

Paul Clifford, a Novel. 
of Pelham. 

The Barony, a Romance. 
M. Porter. 3 vols. 8vo. 

A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Eye. By William Mackenzie, Lecturer on 
the Eye in the University of Glasgow, and 
Senior Surgeon to the Glasgow Eye Infirmary. 
I vol. 8vo. 

Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Withers. By Robert Southey, 
LL. D. Poet Laureate. 1 vol. 8vo. uniform 
with “ Aikin’s Poets.” 

The Anthology ; an Annual Reward-Book 
for Midsummer and Christmas, 1830; econ- 
sisting of Selections adapted to the Amuse- 
ment and Instruction of Youth :—I. Voyages 
and Travels (including Natural History). — 
II. Tales, Apologues, and Fables.—I1I. 
Moral and Eloquent Extracts. —IV. Poetry. 
By the Rev. I. D. Parry, M. A. 

A History of the Church, from the Crea- 
tion to the Commencement of the 19th Cen- 
tury; in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the late Alexander Smith Paterson, of 
Aberdeen. Edited by the Rev. James Brew- - 
ster, Minister of Craig. 2 vols. 8vo. . 

Horatii Opera Omnia, cum Indicibasde. 
cupletissimis, recensuit et illustravit Frid. 
Guil. Doering. 1 vol. 8vo. From the last 
German Edition, with the Editor's latest 
amendments and additions. 

Schola Salernitana. A Poem on the Pre- 
servation of Health: written in rhyming 
Latin verse. By Giovanni di Milano, in the 
name of the School of Salerno, and addressed 
to Robert of Normandy, son of William the 
Conqueror, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Sir Alexander Croke, D.C. L. and 
F. A.S. 

A Disquisition on the Geography of Hero- 
dotus, with a Map ; and Researches on the 
History of the Scythians, Getw, and Sarma- 
tians. 1 vol. 8vo. By B. G. Niebuhr. 
Translated from the German. 

A Manual of the History of Philosophy, 
translated from the German of Tennemann. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, 
and Commerce, of the Principal Nations of 
Antiquity; translated from the German of 
A. H. L. Hecren, Knight of the Guelphic 
Order, Professor of History in the University 
of Gottingen. 

Professor Heeren’s Manual of the History 
of the European States-System and their 
Colonies. 


By the Author 
By Miss A. 
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Attempts in Verse. By John Jones, an 
old Servant. With some Account of the 
Writer, and an Introductory Essay on the 
Lives and W orks of Uneducated Poets. By 
Robert Southey. Crown 8vo. 

History of Demonology and Witchcraft. 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

The Life of John Ray, ‘M.A., F.R.S., 
the Naturalist; and a History of Natural 
Science up to his era. By George W. John- 
son. 

An Essay upon National Character ; being 
an Enquiry into some of the Principal Causes 
which contribute to form or modify the Cha- 
racters of Nations in the State of Civilization. 
By the late Richard Chevenix, F.R. 8. 
2 vols. 8yo. 

Conversations with Lord Byron onReligion, 
held in Cephalonia, a short time previous to 
his Death. By the late James Kennedy, 
M.D. 

A Treatise in Six Books, in Disproof of 
the Superfecundity of Human Beings; and 
developing the Law of Population: to which 
is added, a Dissertation on the Balance of the 
Food and Numbers of Animated Nature. By 
Michael Thomas Sadler, M. P. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Life of Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 
2 vols. 

The Papers of the Earl of Marchmont. 
Comprising a Variety of Original and Un.- 
known Documents, Diaries, &c., illustrative 
of the Reigns of Queen Anne, George L., 
&e. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Ireland and its Economy ; being the result 
of Observations made on a Tour through the 
Country in the Autumn of 1829. By J.E. 
Bicheno, Esq., F.R.S., Sec. of Linn. So- 


“Th 
e Life of Julius Cesar. By the Author 
of the Life ofAlexander the Great. Small 8yo. 

The Life of Cowper. 1 vol. 

Popular English Specimens of the Greek 
Dramatic Poets; with Introductory Essays 
and Explanatory Notes. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By David 
Brewster, LL.D. 1 vol. Small 8vo. 

The Life and Reign of George III. 3 
small vols. 

The Kirby Letters; or, a Family Tour 
from Yorkshire to Penzance. 2 vols. Small 8vo. 

Life and Times of Dante. 1 vol. 

The Life of General Wolfe. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. Small 8vo. 

Lives of Eminent British Physicians. 
1 vol. 

Levi and Sarah; or, the Jewish Lovers. 
A Tale a the Polish Jews. Post 8vo. 

The Progress of Society. By the late 
Robert Hamilton, LL. D. - vols. 8vo. 

The Book of Psalms, newly translated 
from the Hebrew, and with Explanatory 
Notes. By W. French, D,D., Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and G. Skinner, 
M. A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Bvo. ' 


List of New Works. 


[ May, 


A Grammar of the German , Language. 
— F. Becker, M.D. 8vo.. & 4 ve 
rinciples of Geology. By C.. Lye 
FR. g.. 2 vols. 8vo, vad e rel, 
* Rise and Progress of the English Common- 
wealth, from the firstSettlement of the Anglo. 
Saxons in Britain. 2 vols. 4:o. By Frangis 
Palgrave, Esq., of the Inner Temple. .. 

A Fifth and Sixth Volume of Lord Byron's 
Works: containing English Bards, FA 
and Earth, Deformed Transformed, The 
Island, &c. &c.; forming that portion of the 
Works recently purchased by Mr. Murray, 
and rendering this the first aud only com- 
plete Edition. 2 vols. 

Landscape Illustrations to Byron's Works 
and Life. 

The Life of Cervantes. By J. G. Laock- 
hart, LL.8. Small 8vo. 

My Native Village; and other Pieces. 
By N. T. Carrington, Author of “ Dart- 
moor.” 8s. 6d. 

The Lives of British Worthies. By 
Robert Southey, Esq. 6 volumes. Small 
8vo. 


LIST OF NEW WORKs. 





BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


The Picture of India; exhibiting the 
Geography, Topography, History, Natural 
History, Native Population, and Produce, of 
that most interesting portion of the earth ; 
with a particular account of the European 
Settlements, with the present state of the 
British Territories, &c. &c. &e. In two 
beautifully printed small octavo volumes, with 
many appropriate [Illustrations from original 
Designs. 16s. 

The Life of Richard Bentley, D.D., Mas. 
ter of Trinity College, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
By Rev. James Monk, D.D.  4to. 31. 3s. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Ann Judson, late Mis- 
sionary to Burmah, including a History of 
the American Baptist Mission in the Bur- 
man Empire. By J. D. Knowles. 18me. 
3s. 6d. 

Memoirs of John Frederic Oberlin, Pastor 
of Waldbach, in the Ban de la Roche. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Alex. Waugh, 
D.D., with selections from his Epistolary 
Correspondence and Pulpit Recollections, 
&c. By the Rev. James Hay and Rev. H. 
Belfrage. 8vo. 14s. 

The Last Days of Bishop Heber. By 
the Rev. Thomas Robinson, A. M., late 
Domestic Chaplain to his Lordship. 8vo. 9s. 

Murray’s Family Library, vol. 12; con- 
taining Southey’s Life of Lord Nelson. 6s. 

The National Portrait Gallery of Illus- 
trious and Eminent Personages of the Nine- 
teenth Century: with Memoits. By W- 
Jerdan, Esq,, F.S.A., &c. Ke. ; (containing 
36 Portraits,) yol. 1. Imperial Oetavo, half 
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bound in Morocco, 21. 2s. Proofs, on India 
Rape 31. 8s. 

story of the Ancient Town and Borough 
of Hertford, with Plates. By Lewis Tur- 
ner, Esq. 8vo. 21s. Fine Paper, 30s. 

Phe History of the Troubles and Memor- 

able Transactions in Scotland from 1624 to 
1645. By John Spalding, Commissary 
Clerk, Aberdeen. &vo. 12s. 
* Historical Sketches of the Native Irish 
and their Descendants, illustrative of their 
Past and Present State, with regard to Li- 
terature, Education, and Oral Instruction. 
By Christopher Anderson. 12mo. 7s. 

Literary Recollections, and Biographical 
Sketches. By the Rev. R. Warner, F.A.S., 
&e. &c. 2 vols. Bvo. 26s, 

Memoirs of Bishop James of Calcutta. 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 

EDUCATION. 

The Children’s Introductory Book to the 
French Language. By J. V. Douville, 
Author of the Speaking French Grammar, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Elements of Arithmetic. By Augus- 
tus De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of London. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Elements of Drawing, containing the 
first principles of Light and Shade, Colour- 
ing and Perspective, compiled for the juve- 
nile Student of Drawing in his earliest stage 
of study. By George Marshall Mather. 
12mo. 3s. 

The Universal Penman, containing Rules 
for acquiring the Knowledge and Practice of 
Penmanship, and the Principles of Current- 
hand Writing. By John Robertson. 8vo. 5s. 

The Listener. By Caroline Fry. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise on the Elements of Algebra. 
Designed for the Use of Eton School. By 
the Rev. J. Bayley, M. A., late Fellow and 
Mathematical Lecturer at Emanuel College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. 

A Treatise on Analytical Geometry of 
three Dimensions, containing the Theory of 
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Curvature. Designed for the Use of Stu- 
dents in the University. By John Hymers. 
Byvo. 9s. 

Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopadia, vol. 5; con- 
taining a T'reatiseon Mechanics. By Capt. 
H, Kater and Dr. Lardner. 12mo. 6s. 

MEDICAL. 

Plain Instructions for the Management of 
Infants. With Practical Observations on 
the Disorders incident to Childhood. ‘To 
which is added, an Essay on Spinal and Ce- 
rebral Irritation. By John Darwall, M.D., 
Physician to the Birmingham Dispensary. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Observations on the Patholozy of Venereal 
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the Principal Distortions and Contractions of 
the Limbs, Joints, and Spine, with Plates. 
By Lionel J. Beale, Surgeon. 8vo.. 12s, 

A Set of Chemical and Medical Tables, 
respectively presenting at one view a com- 
plete Synopsis of Chemistry, Materia Me- 
dica, Pharmacy, and Classification of Dis- 
eases. By John Hogg, Surgeon. Folio. 

A Vade-Mecum of Morbid Anatomy, 
Medical-Chirurgical, with Pathological Ob- 
servations and Symptoms: illustrated. by 
250 Drawings. yal 8vo. 25s. 

Hospital Facts and Observations, illus~ 
trative of the Efficacy of the New Remedies, 
Strychina, Brucia, Acetate of Morphia, Vera- 
tria, Iodine, &c. in general Morbid Con- 
ditions of the System, &c. By J. L. Brads- 
ley, M.D. &vo. 7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Essay on the Rights of the Crown, 
aid the Privileges of the Subject on the Sea- 
shores of the Realm: compiled from the 
TextWriters and decided Cases. By Robt. 
Gream Hall, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

The Scrvants’ Guide, and Family Manual, 
with new and improved: Receipts 
and adapted to the Duties of all Classes of 
Servants. 12mo. 5s. 

The Family Cabinet Atlas, constructed 
upon an Original Plan. Part I, Containing 
Eight Plates. 2s. 6d. plain, and 3s. 6d. 
coloured. 

Three Courses and Dessert; with fifty. 
two illustrations. By George Cruikshan 
Crown 8vo. 18s. 

A Personal Narrative of a Mission to the 
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Bvo. 3s. bd. 

Notes on Haiti, made during a Residence 
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Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
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1818. 2 vols, 12mo. 2ls. 
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Langdale. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Channirg on the Importance and 
Means ofa National Literature. 8vo-1s. 6d, 

The Fourth Volume of the New Series of 
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Inventions, containing a Description of all 
the New Patents taken out during the period 
of its publication ; with very numerous Illus~ 
trations. 10s. Gd. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

The King’s Own, a Novel. By the Au- 
thor of the Naval Officer. 3 vols. 12mo. 
ll. Lis. 6d. 
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The Three Histories—the History of an 
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Julio Romano ; or, The Force of the 
Passions. An Epic Drama. In Six Books. 
By Charles Bucke, Author of ‘‘ The Beau- 
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8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Rev. Geo. Croly’s Poetical Works. 
2 vols., post &vo. 21s. 
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27s. 

The Works of John Webster, now first 
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and Notes. By the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 


- B.A. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 21. 2s. 
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singer. 4s. 
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Proposals for the Immediate Reduction of 
Eight Millions and a Half of Taxes, and 
the Gradual Liquidation of the National 
Debt; in a Letter addressed to the Right 
Hon. Henry Goulburn. By J. Wood, Esq. 
8vo. Is. 

Negro Emancipation no Philanthropy ; 
being a Letter to the Duke of Wellington. 
By a Jamaica Landholder. 2s. 

The Principle and Operation of Gold and 
Silver in Coin ; of Paper in Currency; also 
of Gold and Silver in Buying and Selling, 
stated in the Shape of Substantive Proposi- 
tions. By Alexander Mundell, Esq. 8vo. 6d. 

Reasons for a Revision of our Fiscal Code, 
arising from a Defalcation in the Supply of 
Gold and Silver from the Mines, 3s, 6d.; 
with a Supplement, being Tables showing 
the Amount of the Particulars, according to 
Official and Declared Value, which compose 
the Aggregate of our Exports in every Year 
since 1814. 2s. 6d. 

The Revenues of the Church of England 
not a Burden to the Public. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Present Land Tax in India, consi- 
dered as a Measure of Finance, in order to 
show its Effects on the Government and the 
People of that Country, and the Commerce 
of Great Britain. By John Briggs. 8vo. 12s, 


RELIGION AND MORALS. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan, 
with corrected text, considerably amplified 
marginal references, and an Original Life of 
the Author. By Robt. Southey, Esq. With 
twenty-seven Engravings on wood from de- 
signs by Hervey, and three designs by 
Martin. 8vo. 21s. royal 8yo, Proof plates, 
21. 2s. 

An Essay on Moral Freedom; to which is 
attached a Review of the Principles of Dr. 
Whitby and President Edwards on Free 
Will, and of Dr. Brown’s Theory of Causa- 
tion and Agency. By the Rev. T, Cryb- 
bace. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit in Conver- 
sion, considered in its Relation to the Con- 
dition of Man and the Ways of God. By 
John Howard Hinton, A:M. 12mo. 6s. 

Hours of Devotion for the Promotion of 
True Christianity and Family Worship: 
translated from the German. By the Rev. 


E.L. Burrow, D.D, 8yo. 14s. | 
The Correspondence and Diary of Philip 
Doddridge, D.D, volume 3, 8vo. 15s. 
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LIST OF EXPIRING PATENTS. 





List of Patents which, having been granted in the 
imonth of May, 1816, expire tu the present month 
of May, 1830. 





1, John Collier, London, for @ machine for 
shearing woollen cloths. 
4. John Rongley, Leeds, for further improve- 


ments in his hydro-pneumatic machine, 
— Rie Banks, Hadley, Salop, for emprove- 
ments in w 


theeled carriages. 
— William Threadgold, London, for apparatus 
for insuring in chimneys a passage for smoke. 
— Robert Copland, Liverpool, for means for 
a savin 


effectin of fuel. 

11. Benjamin Roth, Bath, for a flexible elastic 
fm se-shoe. 

14. Jean Samuel Pauly, London, for improve- 
ments in fire-arms. . 

— Thomas Buxton, Dublin, for a lock. 


14. Richard Francis Hawkins, Woolwich, for a 
plan ~ reg) under rivers. 

— Daniel Wilson, Dublin, for fnproved - 
ratus o— al “ > 

— William Simmons, Wigan, for i ents 
applicable to keyed instruments. ere 

25. Franeis Richardson, London, for improve- 
ments in fire-arms and bayonets. 

— Philip Taylor, Bromley, for new application 
of heat in brewing, distilling, and sugar-refining. 

— Christopher Dihl, London, for improved mastic 
cement. 

27. George Dodgson, Shadwell, for improved fire- 
engine ey oa pe 

— Isaac Hadley Reddell, London, for improved 
lighting apparatus, 

— Robert Kemp,Cork, for improvements inlocks 
and a 2 

3@. John Heathcote, Loughborough improve- 
ments in the “dling Gabe wna 


——__—_—_— 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


ADMIRAL SIR EDMUND NAGLKE, K.C.R. 

This gentleman, a native of Ireland, was 
born about the year 1757 or 1758. Earl 
in life he entered the Royal Navy, in whi 
he had the good fortune to attain the rank of 
full Admiral. Throughout his career, in- 
deed, he may be regarded as one of the fa- 
vourites of fortune. While Post Captain, 
and in the command of a frigate, he distin. 
guished himself greatly in an engagement 
with a ship of much superior force. For 
that service he received the honour of knight- 
hood. Sir Edmund married a lady possess- 
ed of a very ample income. Many years 
since, he attracted the notice of his present 
Majesty, who, in 1815, when, as Prince 
Regent, he created a second class of Knights 
of the Bath, named Sir Edmund a Knight 
Commander as the eighth of that rank. At- 
tending His Majesty in all his naval excur- 
sions, he was jocularly designated the King’s 
Naval Aide-de-Camp. His Majesty appoint- 
ed him one of the Grooms of the Bedcham- 
ber. In fact, he stood so high in estimation 
with his royal master, who loved his nautical 
humour, that, of late years, he has been al. 
most domesticated with him. 

Sir Edmund Nagle, however, died at ‘his 
own house, at East Moulsey, on the 14th of 
March. He has been succeeded as Groom 


of the Bedchamber by Henry Hope, Esq. 





MR. KLOSE. 

Mr. F. J. Klose, the son of a well-known 
musical professor, and himself a teacher, 
composer, and able instrumental performer, 
was a native of London. He studied com- 
position and the piano-forte under the cele. 
brated Franceseo Tiomich and others. In the 
course of his life he was a member of most 
of the orchestras in London, particularly of 
the King’s Theatre and the concert of an- 
cient music. As a piano-forte teacher, he was 
eminently skilful, and as a composer he was 
much esteemed for facile works of a descrip- 
tion calculated to promote the end of instruc- 
tion. Le also excelled in ballads of a pa- 


thetic and sentimental cast. Amongst these 
may be particularly mentioned Lord Byron's 
“Adieu ! adieu ! my native land ;"" Lady 
Caroline Lamb’s “ Can'st thou bid my heart 
forget,’’ and others from her ladyship’s novel 
of Glenarvon ; “ The Rose had been washed,” 
by Cowper, &c. Indeed the catalogue of his 
works is very extensive. He was the author, 
too, of several ballets and detached pieces, 
performed with success at the King’s Theatre. 

Mr. Klose died in Beaumont Street, Mary- 

le-bone, on the 8th of March. 
THE DUKE DE LEVIS. 

This nobleman, descended from one of the 
most ancient families in France, was a son 
of the Marshal de Levis. At the commence. 
ment of the French Revolution he was sent 
as a Deputy to the States General by the 
nobility of Dijon; but, neither in the States, 
nor in the Constituent Assembly, did he act 
a conspicuous part. Though friendly to a 
moderate reform, he was disgusted with the 
republican aspect which the Revolution as- 
sumed ; and, after the 10th of August, he 
emigrated, and served in the army of the 
Princes, and also at Quiberon, where he was 
wounded. He resided in England till the 
establishment of the Consular Government, 
when he returned to France. However, 
during the usurpation of Buonaparte he did 
not accept any office, but, in calm retirement, 
devoted himself entirely to literary pursuits, 
In 1808 he published Maxims and Reflec- 
tions on different Subjects ;—in 1812, The 
Travels of Kanghi, or new Chinese Letters, 
2 vols. ;—a Continuation of the Four Faear- 
dins, and of Feneide ;—im 1813, Recollections 
and Portraits ; —in 1815, a Notice on Senac de 
Meilhan ;—England at the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century ;—and, in 1816, Moral 
Considerations on the Finances. 

The Duke de Levis was comprised in the 
first promotion of Peers by Louis XVIII, 
In 1816, he was admitted a member of the 
French Academy. He died at Paris, this 
year, early in March, 
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The Fortunes of Francesco Novello Da 
Carrara, Lord of Padua. An Historical 
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Orphans of Lissau, and other Miscella- 
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nected with Jewish Domestic and Religious 
Customs: with Explanatory Notes. By the 
Author of ‘Sophia de Lissau.”” 2 vols. 
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The Portfolio of the Martyr Student. 
Contents: Introduction; Albert the Apo- 
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Pattings and Meetings. 
on Facts. 12mo. 7s. 
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The Three Histories—the History of an 
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POETRY. 

Julio Romano; or, The Force of the 
Passions. An Epic Drama. In Six Books. 
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The Rev. Geo. Croly’s Poetical Works. 
2 vols., post &vo. 21s. 
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Poems. 18mo. 5s. 

The Island Bride, a Poem, in Six Cantos. 
By the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B.D. Post 
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The Vale of Tempe, and other Poems. 
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12mo. 3s. 

The Traveller's Lay, a Poem. By Tho- 
mas ‘Maude, Esq., A.M. Oxon. Post 8vo. 

The Doom of Dovorgoil, a Melo-drama, 
and Auchindrane ; or, the Ayrshire Tragedy. 
By Sir, Walter Scott. &vo. 9s. 

The Drama of Nature, a Poem, in Three 
Books. By Joseph Mitchell Burton. Boards, 
5s. 

* Peele’s Dramatic Works. 


2 vols., 


A Tale founded 
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2 vols., crown 8yo, 


Rey. Alexander Dyce. 
2ls. 

Christopher Marlowe’s Works. 83 vols. 
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The Works of John Webster, now first 
collected, with some Account of the Author, 
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B.A. 4 vols., crown 8vo. 21. 2s. 
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Proposals for the Immediate Reduction of 
Eight Millions and a Half of Taxes, and 
the Gradual Liquidation of the National 
Debt; in a Letter addressed to the Right 
Hon. Henry Goulburn. By J. Wood, Esq. 
8vo. Is. 

Negro Emancipation no Philanthropy ; 
being a Letter to the Duke of Wellington. 
By a Jamaica Landholder. 2s. 

The Principle and Operation of Gold and 
Silver in Coin ; of Paper in Currency; also 
of Gold and Silver in Buying and Selling, 
stated in the Shape of Substantive Proposi- 
tions. By Alexander Mundell, Esq. 8vo. 6d. 

Reasons for a Revision of our Fiscal Code, 
arising from a Defalcation in the Supply of 
Gold and Silver from the Mines, 3s. 6d.; 
with a Supplement, being Tables showing 
the Amount of the Particulars, according to 
Official and Declared Value, which compose 
the Aggregate of our Exports in every Year 
since 1814. 2s. 6d. 

The Revenues of the Church of England 
not a Burden to the Public. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Present Land ‘Tax in India, consi- 
dered as a Measure of Finance, in order to 
show its Effects on the Government and the 
People of that Country, and the Commerce 
of Great Britain. By John Briggs. 8vo. 12s, 


RELIGION AND MORALS. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan, 
with corrected text, considerably amplified 
marginal references, and an Original Life of 
the Author. By Robt. Southey, Esq. With 
twenty-seven Engravings on wood trom de- 
signs by Hervey, and three designs by 
Martin. 8vo. 21s. royal 8vo. Proof plates, 
21. 2s. 

An Essay on Moral Freedom ; to which is 
attached a Review of the Principles of Dr. 
Whitby and President Edwards on Free 
Will, and of Dr. Brown’s Theory of Causa- 
tion and Agency. By the Rev. T, Cryb- 
bace. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit in Conver- 
sion, considered in its Relation to the Con- 
dition of Man and the Ways of God. By 
John Howard Hinton, A:M. 12mo. 6s. 

Hours of Devotion for the Promotion of 
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List of Patents which, having been granted in the 
month of May, 1816, expire ia the present month 
of May, 1830. 





1, John Collier, London, for a machine for : 


shearing woollen cloths. 
4. John Rongley, Leeds, for further improve- 
ments in his hydro-pneumatic machine. 
— Richard Banks, Hadley, Salop, for emprove- 
ments in wheeled carriages. 
— William Threadgold, London, for apparatus 
for insuring in chimneys a passage for smoke. 
— Robert Copland, Liverpool, for means for 
ting a saving of fuel. 
Or enjamin Rateh, Bath, for a flexible elastic 
Am se-shoe. 
14. Jean Samuel Pauly, London, for improve- 
ments in fire-arms. 
— Thomas Buxton, Dublin, for a lock. 
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14. Richard Francis Hawkins, Woolwich 
plan - ynnele under rivers. ome 

— Daniel Wilson, Dublin, for fnproved - 
ratus for distilling. 4 = 

— William Simmons, Wigan, for improvements 
applicable to keyed instruments. 

25. Franeis Richardson, London, for improve- 
ments in Jire-arms and bayonets. 

— Philip Taylor, Bromley, for new application 
of heat in brewing, distilling, and sugar-refining, 

— Christopher Dihl, London, for improved mastic 
cement. 

27. George Dodgson, Shadwell, for improved fire- 
engine and forcing-pump. 

— Isaac Hadley Reddell, London, for improved 
lighting apparatus, 

— Robert Kemp,Cork, for improvements in locks 
and keys. 

3@. John Heathcote, Loughborough, fer improve- 
ments in the stecki ng-frame. o~ 


—_—_—_—_—_————— 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


ADMIRAL SIR EDMUND NAGLE, K.C.R. 

This gentleman, a native of Ireland, was 
born about the year 1757 or 1758. Earl 
in life he entered the Royal Navy, in whic 
he had the good fortune to attain the rank of 
full Admiral. Throughout his career, in- 
deed, he may be regarded as one of the fa- 
vourites of fortune. While Post Captain, 
and in the command of a frigate, he distin. 
guished himself greatly in an engagement 
with a ship of much superior force. For 
that service he received the honour of knight- 
hood. Sir Edmund married a lady possess- 
ed of a very ample income. Many years 
since, he attracted the notice of his present 
Majesty, who, in 1815, when, as Prince 
Regent, he created a second class of Knights 
of the Bath, named Sir Edmund a Knight 
Commander as the eighth of that rank. At- 
tending His Majesty in all his naval excur- 
sions, he was jocularly designated the King’s 
Naval Aide-de-Camp. His Majesty appoint- 
ed him one of the Grooms of the Bedcham- 
ber. In fact, he stood so high in estimation 
with his royal master, who loved his nautical 
humour, that, of late years, he has been al. 
most domesticated with him. 

Sir Edmund Nagle, however, died at his 
own house, at East Moulsey, on the 14th of 
March. He has been succeeded as (?room 
of the Bedchamber by Henry Hope, Esq. 





MR. KLOSE. 

Mr. F. J. Klose, the son of a well-known 
musical professor, and himself a teacher, 
composer, and able instrumental performer, 
was a native of London. He studied com- 
position and the piano-forte under the cele. 
brated Francesco Tomich and others. In the 
course of his life he was a member of most 
of the orchestras in London, particularly of 
the King’s Theatre and the concert of an- 
cient music. As a piano-forte teacher, he was 
eminently skilful, and as a composer he was 
much esteemed for facile works of a descrip- 
tion calculated to promote the end of instruc- 
tion. Le also excelled in ballads of a pa- 


thetic and sentimental cast. Amongst these 
may be particularly mentioned Lord Byron's 
** Adieu ! adieu ! my native land ;”* Lady 
Caroline Lamb’s “ Can’st thou bid my heart 
forget,’’ and others from her ladyship’s novel 
of Glenarvon ; “ The Rose had been washed,” 
by Cowper, &c. Indeed the catalogue of his 
works is very extensive. He was the author, 
too, of several ballets and detached pieces, 
performed with success at the King’s Theatre. 

Mr. Klose died in Beaumont Street, Mary- 

le-bone, on the 8th of March. 
THE DUKE DE LEVIs. 

This nobleman, descended from one of the 
most ancient families in France, was a son 
of the Marshal de Levis. At the commence. 
ment of the French Revolution he was sent 
as a Deputy to the States General by the 
nobility of Dijon; but, neither in the States, 
nor in the Constituent Assembly, did he act 
a conspicuous part. Though friendly to a 
moderate reform, he was disgusted with the 
republican aspect which the Revolution as- 
sumed ; and, after the 10th of August, he 
emigrated, and served in the army of the 
Princes, and also at Quiberon, where he was 
wounded. He resided in England till the 
establishment of the Consular Government, 
when he returned to France. However, 
during the usurpation of Buonaparte he did 
not accept any office, but, in calm retirement, 
devoted himself entirely to literary pursuits. 
In 1808 he published Maxims and Reflec- 
tions on different Subjects ;—in 1812, The 
Travels of Kanghi, or new Chinese Letters, 
2 vols. ;—a Continuation of the Four Faear- 
dins, and of Feneide ;—im 1813, Recollections 
and Portraits ; —in 1815, a Notice on Senac de 
Meilhan ;—England at the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century ;—and, in 1816, Moral 
Considerations on the Finances. 

The Duke de Levis was comprised in the 
first promotion of Peers by Louis XVIII, 
In 1816, he was admitted a member of the 
French Academy. He died at Paris, this 


year, early in March. 
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Walter Colyton, a Tale of the Reign of 
James II, By the Author of Brambletye 
House. 3 vols., post 8vo. IL lls. 6d. 

Derwent Water, a Tale of 1715. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. 21s. 

Nun of St. Agatha, an Historical Ro- 
mance of the Sixteenth Century. 3 vols. 
12mo. 18s. 

The Game of Life, a Novel. 
post 8vo. 18s. 

Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry. 
Designed to illustrate their peculiar modes 
of Thinking and Acting. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

The Adventures of Hatun Tai, a Romance. 
Translated from the Persian. By Duncan 
Forbes. 4to. 

The Fortunes of Francesco Novello Da 
Carrara, Lord of Padua. An Historical 
Tale of the Fifteenth Century, from the 
Chronicles of Gataro: with Notes. By 
David Syme, Esq. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Orphans of Lissau, and other Miscella- 
neous Pieces, on Subjects intimately con 
nected with Jewish Domestic and Religious 
Customs: with Explanatory Notes. By the 
Author of “ Sophia de Lissau.’’ 2 vols. 
12mo, 12s. 

Pictures of Scottish Scenes and Characters. 
In 3 vols. ]2mo. 11. 7s. 

The Portfolio of the Martyr Student. 
Contents: Introduction; Albert the Apo- 
state; the Roman Lovers; Aram; &c. &c. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Partings and Meetings. 
on Facts. 12mo. 7s. 

Chronicles of the School Room. By Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, Editor of the Juvenile Forget- 
Me-Not. 12mo. 6s. 

The Three Histories—the History of an 
Enthusiast ; the History of a Nonchalant ; 
the History of a Realist. By Maria Jane 
Jewsbury. Post 8vo. 9s. 

POETRY. 

Julio Romano ; or, The Force of the 
Passions. An Epic Drama. In Six Books. 
By Charles Bucke, Author of ‘** The Beau- 
ties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature.”’ 
&vo. 8s. 6d, 

The Rev. Geo. Croly’s Poetical Works. 
2 vols., post 8vo. 21s. 

Eanthe, a Tale of the Druids, and other 
Poems. 18mo. 5s. 

The Island Bride, a Poem, in Six Cantos. 
By the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B.D. Post 
Bvo. 10s. Gd. 

The Vale of Tempe, and other Poems. 
By H. Newton, Trinity College, Dublin. 
12mo. 3s. 

The Traveller's Lay, a Poem. By Tho- 
mas Maude, Esq., A.M. Oxon. Post 8yo. 

The Doom of Dovyorgoil, a Melo-drama, 
and Auchindrane ; or, the Ayrshire Tragedy. 
By Sir Walter Scott. 8vo. 9s. 

The Drama of Nature, a Poem, in Three 
Books. By Joseph Mitchell Burton. Boards, 
5s. 

* Peele’s Dramatic Works. 


2 vols., 


A Tale founded 


Edited by the 
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2 vols., crown 8yo. 


Rev. Alexander Dyce. 
2s. 

Christopher Marlowe’s Works. 8 vols, 
27s. 

The Works of John Webster, now first 
collected, with some Account of the Author, 
and Notes. By the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 
B.A. 4 vols., crown 8vo. 21. 2s. 

Murray’s Family Library, Dramatic Series, 
Vol. I., containing the Works of Philip Mas. 
Singer. 4s. 

POLITICAL. 

Proposals for the Immediate Reduction of 
Eight Millions and a Half of Taxes, and 
the Gradual Liquidation of the National 
Debt; in a Letter addressed to the Right 
Hon. Henry Goulburn. By J. Wood, Esq. 
8vo. Is. 

Negro Emancipation no Philanthropy ; 
being a Letter to the Duke of Wellington. 
By a Jamaica Landholder. 2s. 

The Principle and Operation of Gold and 
Silver in Coin ; of Paper in Currency; also 
of Gold and Silver in Buying and Selling, 
stated in the Shape of Substantive Proposi- 
tions. By Alexander Mundell, Esq. 8vo. 6d, 

Reasons for a Revision of our Fiscal Code, 
arising from a Defalcation in the Supply of 
Gold and Silver from the Mines, 3s, 6d.; 
with a Supplement, being Tables showing 
the Amount of the Particulars, according to 
Official and Declared Value, which compose 
the Aggregate of our Exports in every Year 
since 1814. 2s. 6d. 

The Revenues of the Church of England 
not a Burden to the Public. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Present Land ‘Tax in India, consi- 
dered as a Measure of Finance, in order to 
show its Effects on the Government and the 
People of that Country, and the Commerce 
of Great Britain. By John Briggs. 8vo. 12s, 


RELIGION AND MORALS. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan, 
with corrected text, considerably amplified 
marginal references, and an Original Life of 
the Author. By Robt. Southey, Esq. With 
twenty-seven Engravings on wood from de- 
signs by Hervey, and three designs by 
Martin. 8vo. 21s. royal 8vyo. Proof plates, 
21. 2s. 

An Essay on Moral Freedom; to which is 
attached a Review of the Principles of Dr. 
Whitby and President Edwards on Free 
Will, and of Dr. Brown’s Theory of Causa- 
tion and Agency. By the Rey. T. Cryb- 
bace. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit in Conver- 
sion, considered in its Relation to the Con- 
dition of Man and the Ways of God. By 
John Howard Hinton, A:M. 12mo. 6s. 

Hours of Devotion for the Promotion of 
True Christianity and Family Worship: 
translated from the German. By the Rev. 
E.L. Burrow, D.D, 8yo. 14s. _ 

The Correspondence and Diary of Philip 
Doddridge, D.D, volume 3, 8vo, 15s. 
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List of Patents which, having been granted in the 
month of May, 1816, expire i the present month 


of May, 1830. 





1. John Collier, London, for a machine for 
shearing woollen cloths. 

4. John Rongley, Leeds, for further improve- 
ments in his hydro-pneumatic machine. 

— Richard Banks, Hadley, Salop, for emprove- 
ments in wheeled carriages. 

— William Threadgold, London, for apparatus 
for insuring in chimneys a passage for smoke. 

— Robert Copland, Liverpool, for means for 
effecting a saving of Sse 

11. Benjamin Rotch, Bath, for a flexible elastic 
Am se-shoe. 

14. Jean Samuel Pauly, London, for improve- 


ments in fire-arms. : 
— Thomas Buxton, Dublin, for a lock. 
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LIST OF EXPIRING PATENTS. 


14. Richard Francis Hawkins, Woolwich, 
plan oe, seneagle under rivers. me 

— Daniel Wilson, Dublin, for fnproved - 
ratus for distilling. ce Pin 

— William Simmons, Wigan, for improvements 
applicable to keyed instruments. oe 

25. Francis Richardson, London, for improve- 
ments in fire-arms and bayonets. 

— Philip Taylor, Bromley, for new application 
of heat in brewing, distilling, and sugar-refining, 

— Christopher Dihl,London, for improved mastic 
cement. 

27. George Dodgson, Shadwell, for improved fire- 
engine and forcing-pump. 

_— Isaac Hadley Reddell, London, for improved 

lighting apparatus, 

— Robert Kemp,Cork, for improvements inlocks 
and keys. 

30. John Heathcote, Loughborough, fer improve- 
ments in the stecking-frame, “fF 
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ADMIRAL SIR EDMUND NAGLE, K.C.B. 

This gentleman, a native of Ireland, was 
born about the year 1757 or 1758. Earl 
in life he entered the Royal Navy, in whic 
he had the good fortune to attain the rank of 
full Admiral. Throughout his career, in- 
deed, he may be regarded as one of the fa- 
vourites of fortune. While Post Captain, 
and in the command of a frigate, he distin. 
guished himself greatly in an engagement 
with a ship of much superior force. For 
that service he received the honour of knight- 
hood. Sir Edmund married a lady possess- 
ed of a very ample income. Many years 
since, he attracted the notice of his present 
Majesty, who, in 1815, when, as Prince 
Regent, he created a second class of Knights 
of the Bath, named Sir Edmund a Knight 
Commander as the eighth of that rank. At- 
tending His Majesty in all his naval excur- 
sions, he was jocularly designated the King’s 
Naval Aide-de-Camp. His Majesty appoint- 
ed him one of the Grooms of the Bedcham- 
ber. In fact, he stood so high in estimation 
with his royal master, who loved his nautical 
humour, that, of late years, he has been al. 
most domesticated with him. 

Sir Edmund Nagle, however, died at his 
own house, at East Moulsey, on the 14th of 
March. He has been succeeded as Groom 
of the Bedchamber by Henry Hope, Esq. 





MR. KLOSE. 

Mr. F. J. Klose, the son of a well-known 
musical professor, and himself a teacher, 
composer, and able instrumental performer, 
was a native of London. He studied com- 
position and the piano-forte under the cele. 
brated Franceseo Tomich and others. In the 
course of his life he was a member of most 
of the orchestras in London, particularly of 
the King’s Theatre and the concert of an- 
cient music. As a piano-forte teacher, he was 
emjnently skilful, and as a composer he was 
much esteemed for facile works of a descrip- 
tion calculated to promote the end of instruc- 
tion. Le also excelled in ballads of a pa- 


thetic and sentimental cast. Amongst these 
may be particularly mentioned Lord Byron's 
** Adieu ! adieu ! my native land ;”" “Lady 
Caroline Lamb’s “ Can’st thou bid my heart 
forget,’’ and others from her ladyship’s novel 
of Glenarvon ; “ The Rose had been washed,” 
by Cowper, &c. Indeed the catalogue of his 
works is very extensive. He was the author, 
too, of several ballets and detached pieces, 
performed with success at the King’s Theatre. 

Mr. Klose died in Beaumont Street, Mary- 
le-bone, on the 8th of March. 





THE DUKE DE LEVIS. 

This nobleman, descended from one of the 
most ancient families in France, was a son 
of the Marshal de Levis. At the commence. 
ment of the French Revolution he was sent 
as a Deputy to the States General by the 
nobility of Dijon; but, neither in the States, 
nor in the Constituent Assembly, did he act 
a conspicuous part. Though friendly to a 
moderate reform, he was disgusted with the 
republican aspect which the Revolution as- 
sumed ; and, after the 10th of August, he 
emigrated, and served in the army of the 
Princes, and also at Quiberon, where he was 
wounded. He resided in England till the 
establishment of the Consular Government, 
when he returned to France. However, 
during the usurpation of Buonaparte he did 
not accept any office, but, in calm retirement, 
devoted himself entirely to literary purswits, 
In 1808 he published Maxims and Reflec- 
tions on different Subjects ;—in 1812, The 
Travels of Kanghi, or new Chinese Letters, 
2 vols. ;—a Continuation of the Four Faear- 
dins, and of Fencide ;—im 1813, Recollections 
and Portraits ; —in 1815, a Notice on Senac de 
Meilhan ;—England at the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century ;—and, in 1816, Moral 
Considerations on the Finances. 

The Duke de Levis was comprised in the 
first promotion of Peers by Louis XVIII, 
In 1816, he was admitted a member of the 
French Academy. He died at Paris, this 


year, early in March. 
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RICHARD CHEVENIX, ESQ., F.R.S. 

This gentleman, a member of most of the 
scientific and literary institutions of Europe, 
was a native of Ireland. Possessing great 
versatility of talent, and great variety of in- 
formation, he had distinguished himself in 
different paths* of polite literature. It was 
in chemistry, however, that he attained the 
greatest celebrity; his name justly ranking 
as one of the highest among those who have 
cultivated the analytical branches of that 
science. 

Mr. Chevenix was the author of many 

apers in the Philosophical Transactions, 
Nicholson’s Journal, and the Philosophical 
Magazine. ‘To him the public were also in- 
debted for numerous contributions, of great 
interest, and on various topics, to other emi- 
nent periodicals of the day. His first dis- 
tinct publication was Remarks on Chemical 
Nomenclature, accordirg to the System of 
the French Neologists, 12mo., 1802. His 
Observations on Mincralogical Systems ori- 
ginally appeared in the 65th volume of the 
Chemical Annals, while he was at Paris, 
‘These observations, which constitute a formi- 
dable attack on the system of Werner, and 
a truly philosophical defence of the rival 
system of Haiy, were translated into French 
under his own superintendance. 

Mr. Chevenix wrote, in the spirit of the 
dramatic authors of the Elizabethan age, 
the Mantuan Rivals, a Comedy, and Henry 
the Seventh, an Historical Tragedy. Much 
of his time and fortune was devoted to lite- 
rary and scientific pursuits ; and, in an extcn- 
sive circle of private fricnds, he was eminently 
esteemed and beloved. Mr. Chevenix died 
at Paris, on the 5th of April, after an indis- 
position of only a few days. 





JOHN RENNEL, ESQ., F.R.3., Kc. 


Tradition ascribes to this celebrated geo- 
grapher a Norman extraction. One of the 
Knights who accompanied William the Con- 
queror in his descent upon England is be- 
lieved to have been his paternal ancestor. He 
was born at Chudleigh, in Devonshire, where 
his father had long been settled on a small 
estate, yielding sufficient for the enjoyments 
of private life, in the year 1742. His edu- 
‘cation was derived from a free grammar 
school in the neighbourhood. Family cir- 
cumstances rendering necessary his early set- 
tlement in life, he, at the age of fifteen, en- 
tered the naval service of his country. At 
the siege of Pondicherry, he gave proof of 
enterprise and talent. Some sloops of war 
belonging to the enemy having moored be- 
yond the reach of our guns, in shallow wa- 
ter, he requested of his captain the use of a 
boat. This, as the night was far advanced, 
was at first refused, but ultimately granted. 
Accompanied by only one sailor, Mr. Ren- 
nel accordingly departed, with what object 
in view no one was acquainted. After a 
brief interval he returned, with the assur- 





ance of having ascertained that, as the tide 
was unusually high, there was sufficient 
depth of water by which to reach the sloop 
of the enemy. This information was prompt- 
ly acted upon, and the result was eoimipletely 
successful, 

At the age of twenty-four, Mr. Remmel, 
on the suggestion of a friend who posscssed 
considerable interest in the India House, left 
the navy, entered into the army, and way 
immediately sent upon active service to In- 


dia as an officer of engineors. ‘There he di- 


stinguished himself greatly, was favourably 
noticed by the Government, and speedily 
promoted to a Majority—the highest rank 
he ever attained. It was about this period 
that he produced his first work, a Chart of 
the Bank and Curnnt of Cape Lagullas, 
This publication, of great local interest and 
utility, gave to him the reputation of one of 
the first geographers of the day. He was 


scon afterwards appointed to the laborious * 


but lucrative office of Surveyor General of 
Bengal. His next publications were his 
Bengal Atlas, and an Account of the Ganges 
and Burrampooter Rivers. The latter, which 
greatly advanced the reputation of its author, 
was inserted in the Philosophical ‘Trans. 
actions. 

While in India, Major Renncl married 
one of the daughters of Dr. Thackeray, 
many years head-master of Harrow School. 
Soon after his marriage, he returacd to Eng- 
land, where he was received with great dis- 
tinction, and his acquaintance courted by 
the mest eminent men of the day. He was 
elected, by acclamation, as it were, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society. From this period, 
he maintained an extensive correspondence 
with many of the most learned men of Eu- 
rope. Amongst his most intimate friends 
were Dr. Horsley, Bishop of St. Asaph— 
Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westminster—and 
Sir William Jones. It was the publication 
of his Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, im. 
mediately after his return to England, which 
introduced him to the friendship of the two 
former. At a subsequent period, he materially 
assisted Dr. Vincent in his Commentary on 
Arrian’s Voyage of Nearchus. With cha- 
racteristic ardour, he also aided Sir William 
Jones in his Oriental Collections, and many 
of the best articles in the Asiatic Researches 
and Registers were from his pen. <A brief 
passage from one of these is important in it- 
self, and at the same time indicates the cha- 
racter of the author's belief as a Christian: 
—‘‘ With regard to the conformity between 
some of the Christian and Indian doctrines, 
I have no hesitation to assert that all exa- 
mination into Indian history and antiquities 
most strongly confirms the Mosaic and scrip- 
tural account.” ‘This principle of belief 


probably operated with his political feelings 
in causing him to decline the acceptance of 
an invitation to become a member of the 
French National Institute. 

In 1798, Major Renncl assisted Mr. Park 
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in the arrangement of his African Travels ; 
and, tracing the reute of that gentleman 
throvgh each day’s journey, and comparing 
his observations. with those of other travel- 
lers and geographers, he illustrated the work 
by a most accurate and able map. 

“The Major’s next great performance—his 
greatest indeed—was his Geographical Sys« 
tem of Herodotus, a production the learn- 
ing of which was equalle:| only by its utility. 
Another work of extraordinary research, cu- 
riosity, aud interest, was his ** Observations 
on the Topography of the Plain of Troy.” 

We have heard ascribed to Major Rennel 
the detection of the impudent fraud of Dam- 
berger’s Travels into the Interior of Africa. 
We happen to know, however, that the cre- 
dit of that detection was due to Mr. John 
Gifford, the editor of the Antijacobin Review, 
author of the Life of Pitt, &c. The expo- 
sure was made in an able and elaborate arti- 
cle in the Review here mentioned. It is not 
impossible, however, that Major Renncl and 
Mr. Gifford might have simultaneously, and 
without intercourse with cach other, have 
discovered the fraud. 

Major Rennel had several children by his 
lady. Universally respected and beloved, 
he, on the 29th of March last, terminated a 
long and useful life, after many wecks of 
severe suffering occasioned by the accidental 
fracture of his thigh.—This gentleman’s 
literary and geographical productions are so 
valuable aud important, that we conceive a 
list of them will prove generally acccptable. 

A Chart of the Bank and Current of Cape 
Lagullas, 1778 ;—a Bengal Aflas, 1781 ; 
a Memoir of the Map of Hindostan, or the 
Mogul’s Empire, 1782 ;—a Map of Hin- 
dostan, with a new Memoir, 1788 ;—Me- 
moir on the Geography of Africa, with an 
adjoined Map, 1790 ;—on the Rate of Tra- 
velling as performed by Camels, and its Ap- 
plication, by aScale, to the purposes of Geo- 
metry, 1791;—-the Marches of the British 
Armies in the Peninsula of India during the 
Campaigns of 1790 and 1791 ;—a Second 
and Third Memoir on the Geography of 
Africa, 1798 ;—-the Geographical System of 
Herodotus explained, 1800 ;—a Corrected 
Sheet Map of the Peninsula of India, of the 
Mysore Country, and the Cessions of 1798, 
1799, and 1800 ;—a Fourth Memoir on 
African Geography, and a Map of Mr. 
Horneman’s Travels, for the African Asso- 
ciation ;—and Observations on the Topo- 
gtaphy of the Plain of Troy. 





COUNT GOUVION ST. CYR. 

Gouvion St. Cyr was born at Toul, in 
Lorraine, about the year 1760. He entered 
the army as a volunteer, and soon became an 
officer ; but in what particular service he 
Was engaged, in the early part of his life, 
docs not appear to be upon record. In 1793, 
he served in the army of the Alps as Briga- 
dier General. In that, and in the following 


ycar, he attracted much notice by his bra- 
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very and talents; in 1797, he became Ge- 
neral of Division, and held a command in 
the army of Moreau; and, in 1798, he took 
the command in Italy after Massena had 
been compelled to retire in consequence of 
an insurrection of the troops. In Italy Ge- 
neral St. Cyr effected many important ‘re- 
forms. From what cause does not appear ; 
but, by some means, he dissatisfied the Di- 
rectory; and, in 1799, he was dismissed 
with other generals. His retirement was 
but brief ; as, in 1801, he was placed in the 
council of state ; in March, 1803, he was 
invested with the command of the French 
army in Italy ; in 1804 he was made Colo- 
nel General of the Cuirassicrs, and Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour; in 1805, 
under Massena, he made prisoners of 6,000 
Austrians, led by Jellachich and Rohan; in 
1606, he was ordered to take possession of 
the kingdom of Naples; and he afterwards 
joined the grand army in Prussia, and was 
made Governor of Warsaw. Serving in 
Spain, he obtained considerable success in 
Catalonia. In the Russian campaign, after 
Marshal Oudinot was wounded, he led the 
army of the centre; for which service, and 
for advantages gained over the enemy on va- 
rious occasions, he was promoted to the rank 
of Marshal. At the battle of Dresden he 
bore a distinguished part ; and shortly after. 
wards, he defeated Count Tolstoy at Plauen, 
On the retreat of Buonaparte he was left in 
Dresden, with a force of 16,000 men ; and, 
after a time, was compelled to surrender. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the military ca- 
reer of this officer, who is generally allowed 
to have been one of the best tactitians in the 
French army. On his return to France, 
Louis XVIII. created him a peer, and made 
him a Commander of the Order of Louis. 
Evidently the King had a good opinion of 
him, and the justness of that opinion was 
verified by his subsequent conduct. Marshal 
St. Cyr remained faithful to the cause of the 
Bourbons, and narrowly escaped with his 
life in an attempt to restrain his troops from 
joining Buonaparte. Nor was Louis un. 
grateful. When he returned from Ghent, 
he made him temporary Minister of War, 
and loaded him with honours. In 1817, he 
was made Minister of the Naval Depart- 
ment; and, shortly afterwards, he was re- 
moved to the head of the War Department. 
Marshal St. Cyr died at Kieres, in the month 
of March. 





GENERAL SIR HUGH DALRYMPLE, 

Sir Hugh Whiteford Dalrymple, Knight 
and Baronet, of High Mark, in the county 
of Wigtoun, was the son of John Dal- 
rymple, Esq., by Mary, daughter of Alexan- 
der Ross, of Bailkaile, Bart., of North Ber. 
wick. He was born on the Srd of Decem- 
ber, 1750; he entered the military service 
of his country as an Ensign in 1763; and, 
after passing through the respective grada- 
tions of rank, he obtained a Colonelcy, in 
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1790. He served in the Grenadier Batta- 
lion of the Guards during the campaign of 
17935 and, under the command of the late 
Duke of York, he was present at the battle 
of Famars, the siege of Valenciennes, and 
in every other action in which the battalion 
was engaged. At the close of the year he 
returned to England, and was not again, for 
some time, on active service. However, be- 
tween the years 1794 and 1806, he attained 
the rank of Lieut.-General, and held various 
home commands, amongst which was the 
Lieut.-Generalship of Guernsey. In 1806, 
he was removed to the staff at Gibraltar ; 
and, in August, 1808, he was sent to put 
himself at the head of the British army in 
Portugal. Unfortunately for him, he as- 
sumed the command in time to share in the 
responsibility of the disgraceful convention 
of Cintra ; a convention which, by allowing 
the French to retire from Portugal in En- 
glish ships, and giving the beaten enemy other 
advantages, blighted the laurels of the army, 
and robbed the country of its glory. He 
consequently ineurred, with others, though 
perhaps not with equal justice, a heavy por- 
tion of the popular odium. 

Having been previously appointed Colonel 
of the 57th Regiment, and Governor of 
Blackness Castle, this officer obtained the 
rank of General, on the Ist of January, 1812. 

General Dalrymple was created a Baronet 
on the 21st of December, 1814. He mar- 
ried, on the 16th of May, 1783, Frances, 
the youngest daughter and co-heiress of 
General Leighton; and by that lady, who 
died in 1823, he had a family of one son 
and three daughters. 

Sir Hugh Dalrymple was a member of the 
Consolidated Board of General Officers. He 
died in Upper Wimpole Street, on the 9th 
of April. 

THE MARQUIS BALLY TOLLENDAL. 

The Marquis Lally Tollendal, a distin- 
guished character himself, was the son of 
Thomas Arthur, Count Lally, a brave but 
imprudent and unfortunate Irish officer in 
the service of France, of whose fate it may 
here not be improper briefly to remind the 
reader. Of a family that had followed the 
fortunes of James II. he had entered the 
French army, signalized himself in the batde 
of Fontenoy, and been made a brigadier- 
general on the field of battle. He was an 
inveterate partisan of the Pretender. In 
1756, selected for his capacity and bravery 
to restore the French interest in India, he was 
made Governor of Pondicherry ; and, when 
that fortress was taken by the English in 
1761, he and the garrison were made pri- 
soners of war. From the violence of his 
temper and conduct, he had offended every- 
body connected with him in the government. 
The loss of Pondicherry drew down a torrent 
of invective upon him from all quarters; he 
was even accused of having sold the place to 
the English; and, when he was allowed to 


return to France from this country, he was, 
after a long imprisonment, brought to triabfor 
treachery, abuse of authority, and unjust 
exactions. His enemies triumphed ; he wag 
found guilty, and condemned to be decapi- 
tated ; a sentence which was executed with 
circumstances of great cruelty on the 6th ef 
May, 1766, in the 68th year of his age. 

Young Lally, his son, was born at Pari 
in the year 1751. He was educated at the 
college at Harcourt, where he was distin. 
guished for the number of prizes which he 
gained during a studious term of five years, 
According to his own statement, he did not 
know who his father was till the day before 
his execution, nor whe his mother was til] 
four years after her decease. The expenses 
of his education were defrayed by his cousin, 
the Countess Dillon, and by Louis XV, 
aware of the deep injury which he had sus. 
tained, regretted that he could not do him 
ample justice. 

At the age.of fifteen, the youth dedicated 
a Latin poem to Mr. Mauduit, his professor, 
on the subject of the unfortunate Calas, in 
which the fate of his own father was evidently 
alluded to, and deplored in a spirit of ener. 
getic and touching eloquence. No sooner 
had he reached a more mature age, than he 
strenuously exerted himself to obtain justice 
to the memory of his father, and satisfaction 
from the tribunals of his country. In his 
efforts he received every aid from the most 
eminent men of his time, especially from 
Voltaire. Ultimately, his labours were 
crowned with success. Four decrees of the 
council annulled the judgments of the pare 
liaments respecting his father ; and, in 1783, 
he recovered possession of his paternal estates. 

M. de Lally’s fame had now spread abroad, 
An eventful period was opening before him, 
His reputation for eloquence and general 
talent was so thoroughly established, that, in 
1789, he was elected deputy from the nobi- 
lity of Paris to the States-General. He soon 
became one of the most popular members of 
the Constituent Assembly ; gave his support 
to the famous declaration of the Rights of 
Man, proposed by La Fayette ; and afterwards 
suggested, by way of amendment to that de. 
claration, that all citizens should be equally 
admissible to public employments, without 
any distinction but that which might arise 
from virtue and talents. This suggestion 
was adopted by acclamation. M. de Lally, 
however, did not carry his notions of liberty 
so far as many of his coadjutors, but argued 
strenuously for a constitution of distinct 
powers, agreeably to the model of the British 
Government. Not finding himself suffi- 
ciently supported in his views, and lamenting 
the calamitous scenes of the 5th and 6th of 
October, he resigned his seat in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and took refuge in Switzer- 
land, with his friend, M. Mounier, the father 
of the present Baron Mounier. 

M. de Lally returned to France in 1792, 
and exerted himself with extraordinary 
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energy in defence of Louis XVI. He wasin 
ence arrested, and sent to the Abbaye. 
Thence he had the good fortune to effect his 
to England, where he received a pen- 

sion from the government. - When Bona- 
assumed the consular power, he went 
back to France; but, taking scarcely any part 
in public affairs, he lived much in retirement, 
devoting his time to literature, and the charms 
of domestic life, till the restoration of the 
Bourbons, in 1814. Yet, upon one occasion, 
we find him maintaining the generous prin- 
ciples of his youth with constitutional and 
characteristic energy. In a debate, in Feb- 
ruary, 1807, speaking of the seizure of pub- 
lications, he exclaimed, ‘* There can be no 
tative government that has not for its 

basis public as well as individual liberty. 
There can be no liberty without the liberty 
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of the press; nor can this liberty itself exist 
without the admirable institution of juries.” 

At the restoration, M. de Lally once more 
made his appearance on the public theatre, 
He accompanied Louis XVIII. to Ghent, as 
one of the members of his Majesty’s Privy 
Council; and he is supposed to have been 
the author of the manifesto addressed by 
Louis to the French nation. 

In the new arrangement of the Chamber of 
Deputies, M.de Lally was created a mar- 
quis. He was the author of an Essay on the 
Life of the Earl of Strafford; the Earl of 
Strafford, a tragedy; a defence of Louis 
XVI.; and various other productions, di- 
stinguished by their elegance and purity of 
taste. The Marquis died at the latter end 
of March, or the beginning of April, in the 


present year. 
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As was reported in our last, March dust ransomed the crops, more especially the wheats— 
of all, the most important. The present month was ushered in with cutting frosts, and in 
many parts with an unusual depth of snow for the season. The effects were instantaneous 
and visible on all vegetation, in its foliage and tender shoots, just beginning to feel the 
genial influence of Spring. Fortunately this unseasonable rigour was temporary, being very 
shortly succeeded by a genial Spring warmth, with the old April showers and south- 
westerly winds, the true panacea for all the crops in their existing state. And should May 
prove equally genial, forgetting to make the cow quake, great hope may be entertained 
even of the late-sown and thin crops. 

Accounts, however, of the crops from various parts, are, as has been usual of late, ex- 
tremely anomalous. Some, from the best lands, are rather sanguine in the expectation of 
an average crop of bread-corn; whilst, more generally, no such hope is entertained, from the 
foul and impoverished state of the lands, and the lateness of so great a part of the season on 
heavy wet soils: even bean-seed-planting is not yet finished ; but, generally, the greater part 
of the Spring crops is completed, and the culture of marigold and carrots in full operation. 
Most fortunately, and unexpectedly, the turnips have held out to the last, with even a sur- 
plus in some parts: the same of the hay and fodder, affording the keepers of live stock the 
rare opportunity of sparing their grazing lands until they have produced a good bite for the 
cattle. The young beans and peas are complained of as thin planted from the dampness 
and infertility of much of the seed. The natural grasses, pushed on by the fertilizing 
moisture of the season, fully sustain the character of our last report—in fact, promise an- 
other great grass year. Spring tares, and seeds generally, appear of equal promise. Late-~ 
sown winter tares, an experienced bad practice, have failed as usual. ‘The nearly total 
failure of the last year’s clover-crep proves particularly distressing during the present dearth 
of money among the farmers. Not only is the price of the seed very high, but the quality, 
whether of the imported or home-grown, cannot be depended upon: thence many have 
wisely substituted hop clover, trefoil, and other seeds for the present season. In the mid- 
land counties the culture of winter beans and peas has, of late, had its return to periodical 
practice successfully; and perhaps the turn of winter barley may come next. General early 
sowing, too, has once more its advocates. The considerable quantity of barley grown last 
year has produced little benefit to the grower, from the lowness of the price, difficulty of sale, 
and badness of the quality, whence it is unfit for horse-food—the case also of the beans, 
Nevertheless, it is reported on all hands, that the stock of every kind of home-grown corn 
is nearly exhausted—of wheat beyond all other kinds. The latter Spring crops are in train 
for a speedy finish, to be followed by preparing the lands for the reception of the turnip- 
seed. The late failure of marigold occasions it to have a marked attention this year, as a 
most useful article that stands in the gap in Spring between failing turnips and growing 
grass. 

Grazing and stall-feeding, from the depression of price last year, have proved most un- 
fortunate concerns; too many fat stocks having been sold for no more, or even less, than the 
original cost of the stores: this has been particularly the case, both with respect to cattle, 
corn, and all other farming substance, at the numerous sales under execution for rent. How- 
ever, cattle and sheep have done well and improved in condition during the present Spring ; 
and we have the satisfaction to report not only a return of demand, but some additions to 
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prices, at all the great marts and fairs. The rot in sheep is yct most unfortunately 
valent in Kent and in most of the western counties; elsewhere it has been fortunat-ly 
escaped. In the west they have bestowed upon this too well-known disease another term— 
“the bane or coathe,” as though a disease of different type; and in the true style of our 
countryfolk, high or low, who are never happy or satisfied but when they are deceived, are 
hunting after specifies for the cure of the said coathe—that is to say, a cure for disorganiza 
tion of the system of perfected rottenness, the patients perhaps five hundred strong! A w 
sensible late writer has taken the pains to assure them that prevention is the only remedy; 
humouring them in the mean time, as he would their babes, with a few harmless and 
plausible prescriptions. This foolery is in full force in our day, malgré the experience of 
centuries—of which the reams of well-paid nonsense published on such subjects is an 
evident proof. Our pigs seem not yet to have recovered from their astenishinent at the 
[rish invasion: they have been sold fat on the coasts at three-pence per pound, and 
the price has not hitherto experienced much amendment. After all the losses on the ip. 
fected lands, the present is still deemed a successful lambing-season, and lambs are said to 
be in great plenty. Complaints are made of the market prices of beef and mutton; but 
surely there is something more rationally to be alleged on the stores having been purchased 
at too high a price. Milch cows have been unusually low in price, but they are a species 
of stock which cannot remain long so. Previous to the late few days’ frost, the apple and 
peat trees, by their blooming appearance, portentously threatened another burdenscme fruit 
year, to the utter dismay of the cidermakers of the west, whose superabundant stock of 
last year’s cider is not now of the worth of the containing casks: thus it is in old England, 
where plenty is sure to ruin us. Good cart-colts—indeed good horses of all kinds—are worth 
whatever can be asked for them. Wool has at length, in real fact, made a small start, and 
certainly is now convertible into money at some price. In the hop-market there is little 
or no activity or advance of price. Hop speculations, formerly of such high account, 
seem to have lost caste, and to have gone out of fashion. 

The accounts from Scotland of the crops are favourable, and from some of the English 
border counties; but the reverse as to their grazing and feeding, in which they have been 
equally unsuccessful with us of the south. 

We have received several late letters from Ireland, which note nothing peculiar respecting 
the season or culture, but much in a most lamentable and desponding tone on the barbarous 
and nationally destruetive system of multiplied sub-tenancy, the great curse and bane of 
Ireland, which, by impoverishing and rendering destitute an immense population of adscripti 
glebar, has long since constituted them the savages of modern Europe. What must a man 
from a state of civilization think, when, present at an Irish merry-meeting or fair, he beholds 
a strapping fellow, with a face flushed and eyes darting fire, brandishing his weapon, and, in 
the true spirit of Irish fun, vociferating “* This night a man must die ?’’ This our friends 
have seen and heard; and even other things, if possible, more extraordinary, It is fit the 
truth should out: this ignominy, disgrace, and misery has wretched Ireland been endowed 
with by her absentees. The utmost which has been alleged of the former jealousy, re- 
straint, and oppression of the English government, could never have had such fatal effects 
had the aristocracy of Ireland ciends their duty—the most solid title, indeed, by which 
they ought to hold their estates. 

The more our ministers’ late donative of a repeal of the beer-duty is canvassed in the 
country, the more it is disliked as insufficient, and probable to be attended with a very 
trifling good effect. The cry is unanimous throughout for a repeal of the malt-tax; 
indeed we have scarcely known any public cry more so. To the assertion that it cannot be 
afforded, the reply is, det it be made up from a retrenchment of the superfluities and cor- 
ruptions of government. Emigration is going forward on a very general and extensive 
scale; and Mr. Horton’s plan will not be found, in the ultimate, either so irrational or un- 
successful as has been predicated. In Lincolnshire, and a few other counties, the labourers 
are fully employed; but, perhaps, in three parts of the whole country the unemployed 
surplus is yet most alarming, and the poor’s-rate constantly on the increase. . Should 
tobacco come into culture—an event scarcely to be hoped, considering our long predilection 
for neglecting all other culture for that of corn—some accession toemployment might thence 
be found. ‘The country letters are still filled with the hard-heartedness and harshness of 
the landlords in still holding up their rents by periodical trifling douceurs and indulgences 
in over wheat cropping, whilst their miserable dependants have wasted or are wasting all 
their substance and property, and executions, sales, and makings over, are the order of the 
day, throughout so great a part of the land. Under such evidences of the fact, if a joke, 
it is surely a cruel one to doubt the existence of distress ; for 


He that hangs, or beats out’s brains, 
The devil’s in him if he feigns. 


Smithfield.—_Beef, 3s. 4d.— Mutton, 3s. 2d. to 4s. 2d.—Veal, 5s. 10d.— Pork, 3s. 8d. 
to 5s.; best dairy-fed, 5s. 4d.—Lamb, 6s. to 7s. 2d.—Rough Fat, 2s. 2d. 
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Corn, Exchange. Wheat, 46s. to 78s.; superfine white foreign, 92s.—Barley, 24s. to 
34s. Oats, 23s. to 34s.—The London fine 4-lb. loaf, 103d.—Hay, 45s. to 105s. per 
load —Clover, ditto, 68s. to 110s.—Straw, 45s. to 54s. 


@oals in the Pool, 26s. Gd. to 35s. Gd. per chaldron. 
Middlesex, April 24. 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 





SuGarR.—There was little alteration in the market last week: the good and fine qualities 
eontinue to be taken off eagerly at very full prices. The soft browns continue neglected. 
The stock of West India sugars is 11,539 hogsheads and tierces, being 4,190 hogsheads 
and tierces less than last year. The stock of Mauritius is 72,286, being 26,180 more than 
in 1829. The weekly deliveries are 2,483 hogsheads and tierces, being 260 more than last 
year. There is scarcely a board of good Muscovadoes on show this morning: the quantity 
of low browns are inconsiderable: shippers bought freely of the refined for export. Last 
week the prices were higher, being a small supply at market: fine goods were in request. 
There is no alteration in currency. Molasses rather higher. The public sale of 10,196 
bags of Mauritius sugars last week went off heavily: one-third was taken in after the sale. 
The request was revived: all parcels withdrawn sold at full market prices.—Forcign 
Sugars.—There were no purchases last week: good white Brazil sold at 33s. 64.; good 
strong white Havannah sold at 41s. to 42s. 6d.; soft, 35s. to 39s.; yellow, 22s. 6d. 

Correr.—This day 1,325 bags 16 casks damaged St. Domingo, and 62 bays East 

India sound: St. Domingo at 33s, The market is more firm: coloury descriptions in- 
quired for at an advance of 2s. 
. Rum, Brannoy, Hotvanns.—The Is. per gallon on rum is in the same uncertainty, 
and prevents the usual transactions of the market. Brandy is held with much firmness. 
In Geneva there are few transactions lately: the order of the Treasury respecting the re- 
dip (ordering the payment of the duty of the actual guage) is only for rum. 


Hemr, Frax, Tatrow.—The tallow-market is dull, without any reduction of prices. 
Hemp is very heavy: in flax there is no alteration. A large failure is announced at 
Petersburgh. 

Course of Foreign Exchange.—Awmsterdam, 12, 8.—Rotterdam, 12. 8.—Antwerp, 
12. 8.--Hamburgb, 14. 2.—Paris, 25. 75.— Bordeaux, 26, 5.—Frankfort, 156,—Peters- 
burgh, 10.—Vienna, 10. 18.—Madrid, 10. 19.—Cadiz, 36.—Bilboa, 36. 04.— Barcelona, 
35. 04.—Scville, 35. 03,—Gibraltar, 47. 0}.—Leghorn, 47. 0}.—Genoa, 26.—Venice, 
47. 03.— Malta, 48. 05.-- Naples, 39. 03.—Palermo, 118.—Lisbon, 44,—Oporto, 43. 04. 
—Rio Janeiro, 21. 0}-—Bahia, 25,—Dublin, 1. 0}.—Cork, 1. 0}. 


Bullion per Oz.—Portugal Gold in Coin, £6. 0s. Od.—Foreign Gold in Bars, 
£3. 17s. 9d._New Doubloons, £3. 0s. Od.—New Dollars, £0. 4s. 83d.—Silver in Bars 
(standard), £0. 4s. 1ld. 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of 
Wotre, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.—Birmingham Can au (} sh.), 2901— 
Coventry, 8007.—Ellesmere and Chester, 0/.—Grand Junction, 288/.—Kennet and Avon, 
2741.—Leeds and Liverpool, 4603/.— Oxford, 635/.—Regent’s, 224/.—Trent and Mersey 
(2 sh.),°7807.— Warwick and Birmingham, 270/.—London Docks (Stock), 734/.— West 
India (Stock), 1914/7.—East London WatEer-Works, 118/.—Grand Junction, 5241— 
West Middlesex, 75/—Alliance British and Foreign InsuRANCE, 10}/.—Globe, 1671. 
—Guardian, 263/.—Hope Life, 63/.—Imperial Fire, 119/.—Gas-Licut Westminster 
chartered Company, 0/.—City, 190/.—British, 0/.—Leeds, 195/. 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 
Announced from February 23d to March 22d, 1830, in the London Gazette. 





BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. W. Fuller, Pimlico, builder 


D. Fowler, Euston-square, builder 
J-Nicholis, Cleeve- Prior, builder eal | -- _ 
yr o, Rage, Heneeionges cya, W. Ware, Exeter, tumber-merchant 
J. Bull, Taunton, woollen-draper 
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BANKRUPTCIES, 
[This Month 103.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in parentheses. 

Atlee, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Williams and Co. 
Lineoln’s-inn-fields 

Adlington, J. Chesterficld, mercer. (Smithson and 
Co. New inn; Hutehinsons, Chesterfield 

Berguer, L.T. and E. Blaquiere, Pickett-st. printers, 
(Yallop, Basinghall-street 

Bilton, H. Woolwich, druggist. (Clutton and Co. 
Temple 

Brownell, J. Reading and Oxford-street, straw-hat 
manuf. (Dignam, Liitle Distaf-lane 

Baster, C. Abingdon, money-scrivener. (Graham, 
Serjeant’s-inn; Graham, Abingdon 

Blake, R. St. Mawes, twine-manufacturer. (Cardale 
and Co. Gray’s-inn; Bull, Falmouth 

Bryer, J. Bath, grocer. (Henderson, Surrey-strect; 
Golden, Bristol 

Blakcley, T. Bath, haberdasher. (Simpson, Furni- 
val’s-inn; Brokenbrow, Bath 

Bristow, J. sen. Poole, spirit-dealer. (Holme and 
Co. New-inn; Parr, Poole 

Calvert, J. Wressle, cornfactor. (Capes, Gray’s-inn; 
Walmsley and Co. South Cave 

Cassell, J. Plymouth, builder. (Smith, Basinghall- 
street; Husband, Devonport 

Clarke, T. Dover, master-mariner. (Rixon and Son, 
Jewry-street 

Cole, W. afd R. K. Vorley, Suffoik-lane, hop-mer- 
chant. (Stevenson Paternoster row 

Clark, J. Blyth, miller. (Dunn, Gray’s-inn; Wilson, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Corren, J. Strand, glover. (Cross, Surrey-street 

Davis, F. W. New Windsor, silk-mercer. (Dicas, 
Basinghall-street 

Davies, O. Maentwrog, innkeeper. 
Pwllheli; Thomas, Barnard’s-inn 

Dangerfield, W. Cheltenham, victualler. (Merediths 
and Co. Lincoln’s-inn 

Dicken, T. and E. Bromby, Drayton-in-Hales, 
bankers. (Herring and Co. Lineoin’s-inn-fields; 
Stanley, Newport 

Evans, J. Manchester, timber-merchant. (Adling- 
ton and Co. Bedford-row ; Morris, Manehester 

Fancourt, J. Marshall-street, victualler. (Robinson 
and Co. Half-moon-street 

Field, T. Blackfriars-road, flour-factor. (Spence and 
Co. Shoe-lane 

Fox, J. Margate, merchant. (Cook and Co. New- 
inn; Cobb, Margate 

Fourdrinier, C. . Lostock Gralam, chemist. 
(Hurd and Co. Temple; Seddon, Manchester 

Flinn, J. Hoxton, commission-ageut. (Beart, Wal- 
brook-buildings 

Goulden, J. Hackney-road, carpenter. 
New-street, Bishopsgate 

George, M. Margate, draper. 
Temple 

Garraway, R. Poplar, shipowner. (Dods, Northum- 
berland-street 

Groves, T. Chelsea, white-lead-manufacturer. 
(Pearce and Co. St. Swithin’s-lane 

Golding, J. Walworth, bookseller. (Todd, Gray’s- 
inn 

Goodrum, T. Redenhall, bombazine-manufacturer. 
(Austin, Gray’s-inn; Staff, Norwich 

Godson, S. jun. Coventry, grocer. (Stephens, Bed- 
ford-row 

Godson, R. Southwark, grocer. (Clarke, Basing- 
hall-street 

Herbert, W. Ratcliff, wine-merchant. 
Broad-street-buildings 

Holden, P. Prescott, innkeeper. (Blockstock and 
Co. Temple; Booth, Liverpool 

Hawke, R. Penzance, baker. (Follett, Temple; 
Rogers, Helston 

Holland, J. Upper Thornhaugh-street, cheesemon- 
ger. (Wright, Riehmond-buildings, Soho 

Heatley, J. Manchester, corn-dealer. (Makinson 
and Co. Temple; Atkinson and Co. Manchester 

Hutson, H. Spilsby, tailor. (Van Sandan and Co. 
Old Jewry; Jacomb and Co. Huddersfield 

Harvey, W. Bearfield, cattle-salesman. (King and 
Co. Gray’s-inn; Bush, Broadford 

Harrison, J. Blyton, brick-maker. (Dawson and Co. 
New Boswell-court ; Codd and Co. Gainsborough 

Hodgens, W. Newgate-street, glass-dealer, (Thorn- 
bury, Chancery-lane 


errar 
CTUurer. 


(Wiiliams, 


(Norton, 


(Clowes and Co. 


(Hodgson, 
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Harraden, J. R. Cambridge, upholsterer. (Barber 
and Co. Furnival’s-inn 

Howard, J. Warrington, sail-canvas-maker. (Tay- 
lor and Co. Temple; Fitchet and Co. Warrington 


Huskisson, W. Haggerston, chemist. (Lloyd, 
Thavies-inn 
Hussey, T. igh Uolborn, hat-manufacturer, 


(Jones and Co. Mincing-lane 

Hatton, T. sen. Ashby-de-la-Zouch, plumber. (He- 
ming and Co, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

James, I. Merthyr Tidvil, vietualler. (Evans and 
Co. yh Haberfield, Bristol 

Jenkins, H. Tonbridge Wells, grocer. (Clutton and 
Co. Borough 

Johnson, J. N. Liverpool, colour-manufacturer, 
(Elis and Co, Chancery-lane; Holden, Liverpool 

Jones, G. Tenterden-street, livery-stable-keeper. 
(Baxter, Siz--ione 

Jones, W. C. Shrewsbury, mercer. (Philpot and 
Stone, Southampton-street; Burley and Co. 
Shrewsbury 

Johnson, T. Leeds, victualler. (Strangways and Co, 
Barnard’s-inn; Blackburn, Leeds 

Joseph, N. Minories, tailor and draper. (Isaaes, St. 
Marty Axe 

Kennedy, T. Keswick, 
(Leadbitter, Bucklersbury ; 

Kirk, B. Leeds, victualler. 
Chancery-lane; Naylor, Leeds 

Lade, J. S. Maidstone, cornfactor. (Ilarmer, Hatton 
Garden 

Lilley, J. Tibberton, corn-dealer. (White, Lincoln's. 
inn; Holdsworth and Co. Worcester 

Lloyd, D. Breeon, tanner. (Evans and Co. Gray's- 
inn; Haberfield, Bristol 

Martin, W. Bath-street, cordwainer. (Todd, Gray’s- 


woollen-manufacturer, 
Ansell, Leswick 
(Battye and Co, 


inn 

Maccornack, Pontefract, tea-dealer. (Cloughs and 
Co. Pontefract 

Miller, T. ‘Tottenham-court-road, stable-keeper. 
(Cardale and Co. Gray’s-inn. 

M‘Donald, C. Liverpool, surgeon. (Lake, Cateaton- 
street. 

Nash, E. Clerkenwell, jeweller. 
Basinghail-street 

Nicholson, E. Great ‘Titchfieki-street, 
(Warren, Symond’s-inn 

Peequeur, L.and L. jun. and W. Paddington-street, 
mattress-inakers. (Rowles, King’s-arms-yard 

Phillips, T. Strand, linen-craper. (Coombe, Token- 
house-yard 

Parkinson, T. jun. mop a Tee (Dean, Pals- 
grave-place; Crewe and Son, Liverpool 

Prince, W. Sunningwell, lime-burner. (Ford, Great- 
Queen-street; Frankum, Abingdon 

Potter, G. and W. Bishop, Blackman-street, vie- 
tualler. |Oshaldeston and Co. London-street 

Partridge, S. Birmingham, grocer. Chester, Staple’s- 
inn; Arnold and Co. Birmingham 

Ryan, T. T. Hoxton, merchant, late of New York. 
(Nettleship and Co. Grocers’-hall 

Robson, W. and G. Gray, Gateshead, ship-builders. 
(Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard; Stokes, New- 
castle-upon-T yne 

Robinson, T. Wigton, saddler. (Mounsey and Co. 
Staple-inn, Ewart, Carlisle 

Richmond, W. Gutter-lane, factor. (Smith, Basing- 
hall-street 

Ramon, H. de, (formerly of Paris) London, mer- 
chant. (Lowes, Southampton-buildings 

Randal, ‘I’. Halifax, ironfounder. (Battye and Co. 
Chancery-lane ; Higham, Brig-honse 

Ridgway, R. Manchester, brewer. (Adlington and 
Co. Bedford-row; Timperley, Manchester 

Ridtey, W. Gateshead, dealer in marine stores. (Bell 
and Co, Bow Churehyard; Dawson, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 

Rose, R. Coventry, grocer. (Hindmarsh and Son, 
Jewin-street; and at Manchester 

Rogers, J. Knightsbridge, victualler. (Clayton, John- 
street 

Sherrin, J. Street. innholder. (Dyne, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields ; Welsh, Wells 

Skyrme, A. J. Hereford, tanner. (Robinson, Pan- 
eras-lane; Gough, Hereford 

Simpson, H.Warmfield-cum-heath, boarding-house- 
i Scott, Lincoln’s-inn-tields; Taylor, Wake- 
fiel 

Salmon, J. Banbury, miller. (Alpin, Banbury 

Sharp, W. Ramsey, paper-imanufacturer. (Jones, 
John-street 

Sampey, S., M. Feild, and EF. Feild, New Bond- 
street, milliners. ‘Young, George-yard 


(Tanner, New 


milliner. 
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Stodart, G.. Somer’s-town-terrace, master-mariner. 
(Clift and Co. Red-lion-square. 

Thom, G. and T. Livinston, Cheapside, biscuit- 
bakers. (Reilly, Clement’s-inn 

Thompson, (. Earl-street, bookbinder. (Wettig, 
Duke-street, Portland-place 

Tye, J. Chalford, draper. (Evans and Co. Gray’s-inn 

Timbrell, W. Goswell-street, corndealer. (Bailey, 
Ely-place 

Thornes, T. Stroud, fishmonger, fruiterer, and 
sheriff’s-officer. (King, Serjeant’s-iu.n; Paris, 
Stroud. 

Willett, C. Brandon, linen-draper. (Turner, Basing- 


lane 
Whittaker, M. Esholt, York, worsted-stuff-manu- 


facturer. (Few and Co, Henrietta-street; Butter- 
worth, Bingley 

Winch ,J, Kingsland-road, victualler. (Selby, Ser- 
jeant’s-inn 

Wilkins, T. Warmington, tailor. (Chester, Staple's- 
inn; Tibbets, Warwick 

Whitby, J. Weasenham, St. Peter, grocer. (Austin, 
Gray’s-inn; Barnard, Norwich 

Wood, F. C. Leeds, shoemaker. (Dawson and Co. 
New Boswell-court; Stother, Leeds 

Wiley, F. Sheffield, mercer. (‘Taylor, John-street; 
_Badger, Sheffield 

Vick, N. Pimlico, coal-merchant. (Farden, Great 
James-street 

Underwood, W. Coventry, grocer. (Byrne, Ex- 
chequer-oftice; Carter and Co. Coventry 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 





Rev. T. Brereton, to the Vicarage of Stceple 
Morden, Cambridge.---Rev. H. B. Domvile, to the 
Rectory of Pencombe, Hereford.--Rev. E. H. B. 
Estcourt, to the Vicarage of Great Wolford, War- 
wick.---Rev. J. C. Hall, tothe Rectory of Offham, 
Kent.---Rev. C. Goring, to the Rectory of T wine- 
ham, Sussex.-—-Rev. W. H. Greene, to the Reetory 
of Steppingley, Bedford.---Rev. H. Rose, to the 
Rectory of Brington, Northampton.---Hon. Rev. A- 
A. Turnout, tc the Vicarage of Liitle Melton, Nor- 
folk.---Rev. R. C. Griffith, to be Chaplain to Mar- 
quis of Bath.---Rev. H. Jenkins, to the Reetory of 
Stanway, Essex.---Rev. P. Felix, to the Vicarage of 
Easton Neston with Hulneote, Northampton.-—- 
Rev. Dr. Barrow, to be Archdeacon of Nottingham. 


---Rev. C. P. Law, to the Rectory of Northrepps, 
Norfolk.--Rev. J. E. Commins, to the Vicarage of 
North Shoebury, Essex.-—-Rev. E. Walford, to the 
Rectory of Dallinghoe, Suffojk.---Right Rev. Dr. 
W. Carey, to be Bishop of St. Asaph.---Right Rev. 
Dr. C. Bethell, to be Bishop of Exeter.—Rev. W. 
Firth, to the Rectory of Létcombe Bassett, Berks. 
-- Rev. J. F. Jones, to the Rectory of Guernesney, 
Monmouth.---Rev. C. Reynolds, to the Reetory of 
Brandon Parva, Norfolk.---Rev. C. Mason, to the 
Vicarage of Bramfield, Suffolk.--Rev. C. W. Eyre, 
to the Rectory of Babworth, Notts.---Rev. J. D. 
Ness, to the Vicarage of Morthoe, Devon.---Rev. J. 
Rowlandson to the Perpetual Curacy of Mansergh, 
Westmorland. 











CHRONOLOGY, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ETC. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


March 27. It transpired in the Court of Chancery 
that there are in the kingdom upwards of 50,000 
charities, of the annual value of about two millions, 
not above one quarter of which is properly applied. 
The public comniissioners for investigating charities 
have reported upon 20,000, and their expenses al- 
ready exceed 200.0001. 

29. Motion negatived in the House of Commons 
for abolishing the office of Lieut.-General of Ord- 
nance *, although one of its late holders was absent 
18 months, while holding it ! 

30. Motion negatived in the House of Commons 
(98 against 46) for inquiry into the state of the land 
revenues of the crown }. 





* This office and the treasurership of the Navy 
had been previously declared useless by the Finance 
Committee. 

t Mr. D. W. Harvey said his object was, that the 
state and management of the Crown Lands should 
become the subject of serious investigation, and 
made conducive to the exigencies of the state. He 
then entered into an elaborate and most comprehen- 
sive view of the subject before a thin House; and 
in his progress he shewed that in the reign of that 
great and good defender of the fuith, Henry VIII. 
this posbesty amounted to 273 000. He advanced 
nothing upon this subject for which he had not the 
authority of history, and he held in his hand a 
paper which proved his statement. The total 
value of the Crown Lands, as he had been able to 
estimate them, now amounted to 17,865 ,200/., ex- 
elusive of coal, tin, and copper mines, &c. &c. !!! 
Mr. Hume supported the motion. In alluding 
to its importance, he observed, that the other 
night, when the question was only about 900/. the 
House was crowded; but now, when it amounted 
to nearly 18 millions, no one thought it worth his 
while to attend! By the by, during the debate on 


Aprils. Motion carried in House of Commons 
(115 against 97) for leave to bring in a bill to remove 
the disabililies of such persons as were of the Jewish 
persuas‘on! 

The quarter’s revenue made up to this day pre- 
sents a decrease of 245,812/., and on the year 
8$64,349/. 

Common hall held at Guildhall pursuant to a re- 
quisition signed by many of the livery, addressed to 
the Lord Mayor, for the purpose of ‘‘ taking into 
consideration the present overwhelming distress 
which pervades all ranks and classes of our fellow- 
countrymen, excepting those who are annuitants, 
those who receive fixed incomes, and those who live 
upon the taxes; and to devise the most effectual 
means of checking the alarming progress of the 
wide-spreading and devastating evil.” When a pe- 
tition to Parliament was unanimously voted, and 
several resolutions entered into.* 








the 9007. sineeures, Colonel Sibthorpe stated, by way 
of contrast, ‘* that he had submitted a memorial of 
the strongest nature to Government with respect to 
an individual of unimpeached character, (Serjeant 
Dunean Macdonald,) who was 84 years of age, had 
served thirty years in the army, was now in a state 
of blindness, and who applied for an addition of 
only sixpence a day to his allowance; and what an- 
swer did he reccive? That no additional grant could 
be afforded. And why? Because this person had 
been worn out in the public service//! Here were 
two hon. gentlemen of noble descent, the sons of 
lords, and members of a niinisterial party, and they 
got 9007. a-year for having done nothing///" 

* The principal speakers were Aldermen Wood, 
Waithman, Thompson, and Mr. Hunt, who ad- 
verted to the expensive nature of the wars of the 
last reign of Ameriea aud France, both widertaken 
agajnst liberty; the first supported by the Bourbons 
against us, and the second supported by us for the 
Bourbons, which wars, he said, had entailed upun 
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Lord Ellenborough’s Divoree Bill finally passed 
the legislature, receiving by commission the king’s 
signature.* 

April 12. A meeting took place at the London 
Tavern for considering measures proposed by Mr. 
Owen fgx the relief of the distress of the working 
classes, and permanent improvement of society, 
when several resolutions were passed for that pur- 
pose, and for presenting a petition to Parliament, re- 
commending its Reform as the most effectual re- 
medy for the people’s distress. 

April 14. One culprit executed at the Old Bailey 
for burglary. 

April 15. Bulletin issued by His Majesty’s phy- 
sicians stating he had had a bilious attack, accom- 
panied by embarrassment in breathing. In con- 
sequence the levee and drawing-room were put off. 

April 15. Sessions commenced at the Old Bailey, 
the eases for trial amounting to 390, of which 158 
were females. 

20. Document printed by order of the House of 
Commons exhibiting the declared or real value of 
all our exports from Great Britain and Ireland from 
1815 to 1830, both inclusive, comprehending both 
produce and manufactures. 








Vears. Real Value | Years. Real Value. 
1815 43,447,373 | 1823 36,176,897 
1816 49,653,245 | 1824 34,589,410 
1817 40,328,940 | 1825 37,600,021 
1818 40,349,235 | 1826 38,077,330 
1819 45,180,150 | 1827 30,847,528 
1820 $4,252,251 | 1828 36,394,817 
1521 35,569,077 | 1829 36,150,279 
1822 35,823,127 [1830 35,212,873 
Total, 324,603,393 Total, 285,049,255 
Decrease, 39,554,143 

324,603,398 








us our present distress, an irredeemable debt of about 
one thousand millions, after having eaused oceans 
and rivers of blood to be spilt ! 

The following (which should have been in- 
serted in our Fast) evinces part of the distress 
which afflicts the metropolis. March 6. A general 
meeting of the silkweavers took place at Bethnal 
Green, when it was resolved to petition Parlia- 
ment on their present distressed state. The pe- 
tition states, ‘“* that the operative silk-weavers, 
or those employed in the silk manufacture of Eng- 
land, amount altogether to upwards of 500.000 
souls, who are now reduced to the greatest misery 
and privation, either from the crowded state of the 
workhouses, or from being obliged to subsist on the 
trifling pittance allowed by their parishes, which is 
not enough to purchase the common necessaries of 
life!!” The petitioners attribute greatly their 
miserable state to ‘‘ the produce of foreigners, with 
which they cannot compete while the country is 
burdened by such an enormous weight of taxation !” 
They therefore pray for the repeal of the duties on 
malt, hops, beer, coals, candles, leather, and soap, 
as the means of rendering them some relief. 

* The language used during the proceedings of 
this filthy business, the accusations of indecency, 
misinterpretation, and misrepresentation, by which 
it was accomplished, obliges us to express our 
regret, that the speaker should have so lamentably 
neglected the duties of his office, and permitted such 
language to go forth to the country, as uttered in 
the House of Commons without explanation or 
apology.—Observer. The following are the spe- 
cimens of this English legislative oratory. ‘ He 
has no sense to understand evidence.”—** I fling this 
back as 4 monstrous lie on its contemptible au- 
thors."—** His perversions of evidence arose from 
the extraordinary formation of his mind.”—** His 
observation was very impertinent.”—This is surely 
plebeian, but it reminds us of the patrician phrase 
* false as heli!" uttered in the House of Lords by 
the head of the Ellenborough family, (Heaven save 
the mark!) then lord chief justice of the King’s 
Bench, although the present lord is merely a clerk 
there, with a princely income arising therefrom ! 
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23. Sessions terminated at the Old Bailey, when 
27 culprits received sentence of death; 125 were 
transported, and 54 imprisoned. 


MARRIAGES. 

G. Wigram, esq., son of Sir R. Wigram, bart., to 
Fanny Bligh, niece to Marquis Londonderry and 
Earl Darnley.—Horace Twiss, esq., M.P., under 
Secretary of State, nephew to Mrs. Siddons, to Mrs. 
Greenwood.—Hon. Major Taytor, nephew to Lord 
Chatham, to Lady Sarah O‘Bryen, daughter to 
Marquis Thomond.—At St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, Rev. E. H. B. Estcourt, son of T. B. Est- 
court, esq., M-P., to Anne Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir J. Johnstone, bart.---J. Arkwright, esq., to 
Sarah, eldest daughter of sir Hungerford Hoskyns, 
bart.—-At Lord Tankerville’s, Lady Emma Bennet, 
to Viscount Fitzharris.---At St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, Lord Henry Thynne, second son of Mar- 
quis of Bath, to Harriet, daughter of A. Baring, 
esq., M-P. 





DEATHS. 

At Litchfield, 74, Mary, relict of Rev. G. Parker, 
rector of Addingley (Worcester), whose murder, 
and the murder of his murderer, were under inves- 
tigation at the last Worcester assizes.--Archdeacon 
Eyne, 73; rector of Babworth, and Beelsby, canon 
residentiary of York, prebend of Southwell, and 
archdeacon of Nottingham !! !---Major Rennell, 88. 
---Near Regent’s Park, Miss A. M.S. Graves, niece 
to Lord Saye and Sele.—-At South Lytchet, Sir 
Claude Scott, bart., 88.---At Vauxhall, T. Evancee, 
esq., $1, late Recorder of Kingston.---Miss E. G. 
Lettsom, grand-child of Baron Garrow.---At North 
Muir of Forfar, Peter Smith, 103. He was one of 
those who were pressed in the year 1745, to assist in 
conveying Prince Charles Edward’s baggage, and was 
a walking chronicle of the occurrences of those 
times.--At Dublin, Anne, Countess of Ormende, 
relict of John, late Earlof Ormende.---At Brighton, 
Lady Mary Anne Sotheby, wife of Admiral Sothe- 
by.---In North Audley Street, Earl of Pomfret, 63. 
At Whitehall, Louisa Mary, daughter of Lord Car- 
rington.---In Wimpole Street, General Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple, bart., 80.---At Fareham, Lieut.-Col. P. T. 
Stanhope, eldest son of the late Admiral Stanhope. 
At Bradninch, Kear- Admiral Pearse, 71.---At West 
Frimstone, Mr. Mark Fostyn, aged 101. He was 
ecoachman to Bishop Trevor, at the time he was 
translated to the see of Durham, in 1752, and per- 
fectly remembered the ancient ceremony which took 
place upon Croft bridge, in presenting the faulchion 
to the Bishop on his first entering the diocese.—-At 
Gredington, Peregrina, youngest daughter of Lord 
Kenyon, 





MARRIAGES ABROAD, 
At Florence, Marquis Bocella, to Jane Dorothy, 
daughter of the late Rev. H. Hamond. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 

Lately, at Chateauraix, Madame Bertrand, who, 
with her husband, accompanied Napoleon Buona- 
parte to St. Helena.—At Cincinatti, Father Hill, of 
the Catholie Church, brother of Lord Hill, and ne- 
phew of the celebrated Rowland Hill.—At Carls- 
ruhe, the Grand Duke of Baden.—At Boulogne, 
Lady Homfrae.—At Baltimore, (U.S.) Sir Richard 
Lyttleton Reynell, bart.—At Madeira, Stuart, son 
of the late F. J. Jackson, esq., His Majesty’s Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Madrid, Vien- 
na, and Berlin.—At Malta, Baron Schlippenback, 
captain of the Russian frigate Alexandra- 
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MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 
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DURHAM.—An extraordinary carriage, which 
travels at the rate of 12 miles an hour without horses 
or steam, has been exhibited at Durham. 

No less than 96 vessels were laid on for coal car- 
goes'at Stockton between the 1st and 20th of 
March. 

A ewe, the property of Mr. Joseph Barker, of 
Bearpark Lodge, near Durham, on the 28th of 
March yeaned the unusual number of 4 strong 
lambs. 

The condition of the agricultural interest of the 
county of Durham is at present most appalling. En- 
tire districts of farmers and graziers are in a state of 
ruin; bankruptcies, sales, ordistraints,are of almost 
daily occurrence, spreading consternation and dis- 
tress around. 


YORKSHIRE.—Several families, amounting te 
between 50 and 60 persons, from the Yorkshire 
Wolds, passed through this city, this morning, on 
their route to embark for America-— York Courant, 
April 20. 

The rage for emigration, especially in the district 
within 20 or 30 miles of this town, seems to be on 
the increase. We understand that not less than 15 
ships have been laid on, in this port, to take out 
passengers, principally to Quebec, and that the pro- 
prietors of every one calculate on a full cargo. We 
heard it asserted, the other day, by a gentleman on 
whose knowledge of these matters we can rely, that 
already 4,400 applications for a passage across the 
Atlantic had been made in Hull. Some of the ap- 
plicants, we believe, have gone to Liverpool.—Huli 
Rockingham. 

The Leeds petition for Retrenchment and Parlia- 
mentary Reform has been signed by 13.850 signal 
tures. 

A numerous Meeting was held, April 12, at Al- 
mondbury Bank, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the propriety of forming a Political 
Union, to correspond with that lately formed in 
Birmingham, having for its object the legally ob- 
taining a real Reform in the Commons’ House of 
Parliament. A declaration passed unanimously 
(it deseribed their sufferings, and is very distressing 
even to peruse) and several resolutions were entered 
into, and a plan for Reform, elicited by Mr. Wood * 
was unanimously agreed to. 

The assizes terminated April 10, after three 
weeks unremitting attention and hard labour on 
the part of the judees, juries, and counsel, 46 
prisoners were recorded for death; 23 transported, 
and several imprisoned. One trial in the Nisi Prius 
Court took up 77 hours time, and gave great dis- 
satisfaction, as it was an importation from Lanecas- 
ter, in the midst of the assizes, for the accommoda- 
tion of his high mightiness the attorney-general. — 
Leeds Intelligencer. 

There were no less than 154 prisoners tried in the 
criminal court at the Yorkshire assizes. 





*<« If they wanted Reform,” said Mr. Wood, “ in 
his oninion they must not state any particular plan. 
If they thoucht nothing less than Annual Parlia- 
ments and Universal Suffrage would do, they must 
be eontent to go by themselves, as the majority of 
the community would not go so far as that. He 
contended that this county was not fully and fairly 
represented, although it did send 4 members to par- 
liament, as 2 of them were what he might term 
blanks, and the remaining 2 opposite blanks, and 
they all knew that when 2 were taken from 2 there 
remained nothing!!! He would, therefore, advise 
them to nass a resolution that they would support 
a Union for an effectual Reform in Parliainent, with- 
out giving it any particular name.” 


The phenomenon of the aurora borealis was ob- 
served at York on the 19th April. 


NORFOLK.—A meeting has been held at Yar- 
mouth in the New-hall, for the purpose of petition 
ing Parliament for a further Reduction of Taxation, 
and a Retrenchment in the Public Expenditure, 
when a petition was unanimously agreed to *. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—At Ely assizes 6 prison- 
ers received sentence of death; one of them was a 
boy only TEN yearsofage!!! He was found guilty 
of breaking into a dwelling-house ¢. 

The learned judge (Mr. Justice Storks), in his 
charge to the grand jury, said he was happy to see 
the amelioration of the criminal code proceeding 
rapidly. We boasted of our ancestors, but when 
the present race were mouldering in the dust poste- 
rity would bless us for our labours and improve- 
ments!!! It was exceedingly to be regretted that 
crime was on the increase—there were many causes 
for this state of things—education, unquestionably, 
was a great blessing, but it was useless if not con- 
nected with morality. The poor-box was formerly 
approached with shame and reluctance; this feeling 
was now completely altered, he feared never to be 
restored!!! All should endeavour to restore the 
poor man to his former station in society ! ! ! 

At the Cambridge assizes, Mr. Hatfield, the pub- 
lisher of the Huntingdon Gazette, was tried ona 
criminal information for an alleged libel on Mr. G. 
F. Maule, solicitor and town-clerk of Huntingdon, 
Mr. Pryme made an able defence for Mr. Hatfield; 
and the jury, after retiring for a quarter of an hour, 
brought in a verdict of not guilty ; which was fol- 
lowed by loud and long-continued cheering ! ! ! 











* The petition states “‘ That as Merchants, Ship- 
owners, Ship-builders, Fish-curers, and Tradesmen, 
your Petitioners are labouring under heavy and un- 
exampled difficulties, from which their best exer- 
tions and greatest industry seem incapable of reliev- 
ing them. The property of your petitioners is de- 
teriorating with fearful rapidity, and bankruptcies, 
insolvencies, and more private arrangements with 
their debtors are sweeping away those very capitals 
on which, as traders, they depend; whilst those of 
your petitioners who are Seamen, Artisans,and Me- 
chanics, in consequence of the great want of em- 
ployment, are compelled to submit to privations and 
expedients as distressing as they are humiliating. 
Taxation in allits pervading influence, its harassing 
enactments, its absorbing effects, and the means it 
affords of overwhelming patronage, accompanied by 
the monopolies and restrictions which it encourages 
and supports, your petitioners believe to be the 
great cause of their distresses. Taxation is the price 
which society pays for government, and that go- 
vernment must be the best which preserves the 30- 
cial order, protects the common weal, and provides 
for the equitable payment of the public creditor at 
the least possible price. Your Petitioners therefore 
humbly, but most decidedly and firmly pray, and 
fully and confidently expect that vour Honourable 
House will forthwith reduce to its lowest practica- 
ble expence every department of Government from 
the highest to the lowest, abolish all Monopolies 
and Exclusive Privileges, and, as the intended 
result, effect such a Reduction of Taxation as 
shall be commensurate to the great need, the just 
expectations, and the undoubted right of your peti- 
tioners. 

+ The boy was in tears during the trial, and it 
was understood that he has been several times in 
want of food and the common necessaries of life, 
from the inattention of his family. The learned 
judge strongly condemned the brutal and inhuman 
treatment the boy had experienced from his father, 
and said he should be happy to forward any com- 
munication so as to place him out of the reach of 
such an unnatural monster. At present the only 
course was to record sentence of death, the boy 
having committed a capital crime. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND.—The Neweastle and 
Carlisie rail-road will shortly be commenced. Mr. 
Giles, the engineer engaged to conduct the under- 
taking, is at present in the north. 


HEREFORDSHIRE.—Sentence of death was re- 
corded against 10 prisoners at these assizes; 2 were 
transported, and 22 awarded to imprisonment. 


HAMPSHIRE.—A petition to Parliament has 
been voted at a meeting held at Southampton rela- 
tive to negro emancipation. It was also proposed 
to indemnify the West india landholders against the 
loss arising from the emancipation of their slaves.— 
Hampshire Telegraph, Api ii 12. 

The new cattle-market commenced at Botley 
under the most favourable auspices. It is to be held 
every fortnight on the alternate Monday with the 
cattle-market at Fareham. 

The number of children’ belonging to the Ports- 
mouth Sunday schools, nearly 5000, attended their 
annual sermon on Good Friday. In the Portsmouth 
parish account for last year there is a curious item 
of 51. 5s. paid to the Rector for tythes on the Poor 
House Garden!—Hampshire Telegraph. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE.—A county meeting 
has been held at the Court House in Huntingdon, 
to consider the propriety of petitioning Parliament 
for the total repeal of the malt tax, which was 
unanimously agreed to, after a variety of speeches 
made upon the occasion.* 


CHESHIRE.—A publie meeting of the bankers, 
merchants, tradesmen, and other inhabitants of 
Chester, was held at the Exchange, April 8, pur- 
suant to a requisition to the mayor, numerously 
and respectably signed, to eonsider the propriety of 
petitioning both Houses of Parliament against that 
partof the Attorney General’s Bill, by which itis in. 
tended to destroy not only the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Session of the County Palatine of Chester, 
but also to deprive the County of the City of Chester 
of its local courts, when several resolutions were 
entered into, and a petition unanimously voted to 
parliament.+—Chester Chronicle. 

15 prisoners were recorded for death at the assizes 
and sessions for this county’and city, besides several 
transported and imprisoned; the melancholy pic- 
ture of the state of crime exhibited in the calendar- 
excited feelings of the deepest regret both in the 
judge and recorder, and is particularly alluded to in 
the local press. 





* One of the speakers, Mr. Day of St. Ives, said 
« that by rigid economy, and the abolition of sine- 
cures, a considerable reduction might take place. 
They now asked for what they were prepared to 
prove could be done by lopping off pensions; there 
was the Duke of Manchester receiving 4,000/. a 
ear for doing little more than seclude himself in 
Kimbolton Castle. Let any person take up the Red 
Book, and read what is there detailed, and then put 
his hand on his heart and say, if he can, that it is 
impossible for ministers to repeal taxes !”—Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 
+ Mr. Granville, having given the matter his best 
consideration, said, he could not but regard that 
rt of the bill, which proposed the abolition of the 
1 courts of the County Palatine and of the City 
of Chester; not as a »eformation, but as a change of 
the most objectionable and injurious tendency to 
the inhabitants of those places; inasmuch as they 
would be thereby deprived of the means of obtain- 
ing cheap and speedy Tastice at their own doors—an 
advantage which ought rather to be extended to 
every part of this kingdom than taken away from 
any portionof it!!! 


SHROPSHIRE.—At the Lent assizes for this 
county 7 prisoners received sentence of death; ¢ 
were transported, and a few imprisoned. 


SOMERSETSHIRE.—At these assizes 26 pri- 
soners received sentence of death, 8 were ordered t6 
be transported, and about 30 imprisoned. 


DEVONSHIRE.—By the last statement of the 
Devon and Exeter Savings’ Bank, it appears that 
1,262,996/. 158. Td. have been received since its ori- 
ginal institution; and that the total in-payments 
made, amounts to 598 ,254/. 15s. 7d., so that the sum 
of 675,776l. 19s. 3d. remains in hand. The number 
of accounts opened, 31,285, and the number of de- 
posits received 114,513. 

At the last Report published of the state of the 
Devonport Union Savings’ Bank, the sum paid in by 
5,158 depositors, since its commencement, amounted 
to 288,134/. 14s., out of which payinents have been 
made of the sum of 46,467/. 16s. 8d. ; remaining ba- 
lance 243,314/. 9s. 8d. 


WORCESTERSHIRE.—The petition in the 
course of signature at Worcester relative to the 
revisal of the criminal laws, states that on an 
average of 7 years ending with 1826, 75 executions 
took place annually in England and Wales, and the 
capital convictions to 1093! * 


WARWICKSHIRE.—Theassizes for this county 
were heavy and laborious, and the number of pri- 
soners was about 230! sirty-nine of whom received 
sentence of death!!! Between 40 and 50 were con- 
signed to various periods of transportation. An 
analysis of the calendar exhibits in a melancholy 
point of view the prevalence of juvenile delin- 
quency; of the tota! number of prisoners, one was 
of the tender age of tevelve /!! 27 from 12 to 15! 81 
from 16 to 20! 60 from 21 to 25! 24 from 26 to 30; 
and about 40 from 31 to 52 and upwards t. 





* * Sanguinary laws are a bad system of the dis- 

temper of any state,” says Blockstone; and for 
the wisdom of our ancestors, in making lots of acts 
of Parliament, some idea may be formed by com- 
paring theimportant changes that have taken place 
in the statute law of the realm, from the number of 
statutes that have been cither wholly or partly re- 
pealed within the last seven years (from 4'h to 10th 
Geo. IV. inelusive). It appears that during the 
above period, 1,126 Acts of Parliament have been 
wholly, and 443 partly, repealed, making a total of 
1,569: of these, 1,344 relate to the empire at large, 
and 225 solely to Ireland!!! Mr. Peel’s reform re- 
lative to forgery will reduce 360 acts to 10, and that 
in the customs only !! ! 

t Sixty-nine prisoners cast for death in one county, 
and that too the midland county of this once boasted 
humane and civilized England! Well may foreign- 
ers taunt us for our sanguinary code, for we doubt 
whether there are as many criminals at present lying 
under sentence of death in the whole of continental 
Europe, as there are in three of our counties, to say 
nothing on the horror of having a few of them un- 
der the tender age of twelve /// Most of the cul- 
prits tried at Warwick are from Birmingham, many 
of whom have been lingering in prison, waiting 
their siz months day of trial. Whatever might have 
been the arrangements of our wise ancestors during 
the barbarous period of the feudal system, surely 
the — population, overwhelming taxation, and 
civilization of these latter times, entitle that town to 
a more convenient, cheap, and speedy dispensation of 
justice, and its consequent extirpation of crime, 
** which may be also mightily assisted,” as Dr. 
Johnson remarks, ‘* by looking out upon the Intel- 
lectual World, and extending the power of Learning 
over regions yet undisciplined; or by surveying 
more exactly our ancient dominions, and driving 
ignorance from the retreats where she skulks unde. 
tected and undisturbed.” 
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- A memorial from the Coventry Blue Club, signed 

by upwards of 1600 individuals, has been transmitted 
to R. E. Heathcote, Esq., M.P., one of the mem- 
bers for that city, expressing in the most unqualified 
terms their disapprobation of his publie conduct, 
and calling upon him ‘‘ forthwith to resign the re- 
presentation of the city, in order to afford them an 
opportunity to elect a member that is willing and 
has time to attend to their interests!!!!” In reply 
to this communication, Mr. Heatheote, under date 
of April 4, says—* I have no intention of relinquish- 
ing my seat for Coventry previously to a dissolution 
of Parliament, nor any desire to occupy it one day 
afterwards!!! !"—Aris’s Birmingham Gazette. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—At the annual meeting 
of the directors of the Bristol Savings’ Bank, it ap- 
pears by their last report that they had received from 
its establishment the sum of 280,346/. 16s. 11d., de- 
posited by 6270 members, 10 charities, and 90 friendly 
societies. 

A meeting has been held at Rodborough of the 
woollen manufacturers, when it was resolved to 
petition parliament against the system of paying 
workmen by way of truck. 

At the county assizes 56 prisoners were recorded 
for death, 20 were transported, and 60 were ordered 
to be imprisoned. 


LANCASHIRE.—At a publie meeting of the in- 
habitants of the towns of Great and Little Bolton, 
held for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
present distressed state of the country, and presided 
by J. Livesey, esq. boroughreeve, several resolu. 
tions were entered into, and a Political Union 
formed of the middle and labouring classes to ac- 
complish a Reform in the Commons House of Par- 
liament as the only means of eradicating the various 
evils with which the country is assailed. The re- 
solutions stated the crippled state of the industrious 
part of the people by enormous taxes brought on by 
a false and fatal ambition; the enormous revenues 
of the Church, particularly the Tythes, the paro- 
chial Aristocracies, &c. &¢e 

At Lancaster assizes, Sir J. A. Park said to the 
grand jury: ‘* These are frightful times! Long as 
I have been connected with this circuit as a barris- 
ter anda judge, I have never seen a calendar stained 
with crimes of such enormity.” His lordship’s ob- 
servation is equally applicable to the Yorkshire 
calendar for the late assizes. Public distress is suf- 
ficient to account for robberies and certain irregu- 
larities, but not for the heavy offences which we 
have had to record.— Macclesfield Courier. 

A public meeting had been held at Manchester for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the best 
means to be adopted for obtaining from Parliament 
a general act for the regulation of the hours of labour 
of young persons employed in cotton, woollen, and 
other factories where children are employed and ma- 
chinery used, when several resolutions were passed, 
and a petitionfounded thereon unanimously voted to 
both Houses of Parliament. 

We stated, a few weeks ago, that the number of 
persons who were emigrating to the western world 
was as great during the present as it had been during 
the same period of the past year. We find, on in- 
quiry, that the number is daily increasing, and that 
there is every probability that it will this year ex- 
ceed considerably the number of emigrations during 
the last. The emigrants are principally persons 
who have been engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
the bulk of them comes from the inland counties: 
They are all decently attired, and neither they nor 
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their families exhibit marked traces of having un- 
dergone the severity of distress. Many of them 
seem to have been small farmers. Several parties 
of emigrants have come to Liverpool in waggons 
and covered carts their own property. The stream 
of emigration is still towards the United States.— 
Liverpool Albion. 


LINCOLNSHIRE.—From every part of Lin- 
colnshire, families are preparing to emigrate. More 
than 100 individuals, chiefly middle-aged farmers 
and industrious mechanies with small capitals, will 
leave Boston during the next week, in two small 
vessels termed lighters, which heve becn hired by 
them to convey themselves and goods, by canals, to 
Liverpool, whcre they purpose embarking for the 
United States.—Lincoln Mercury, April 2. 


CORNWALL.—At these assizes 5 prisoners re- 
ceived sentence of death, and a few were imprisoned. 

A meeting has been held at Truro of merchants 
and others interested in the mines of this county, 
when it was resolved to present a Memorial to His 
Majesty's Government, claiming its protection from 
the inroads the smelting of Foreign Copper Ores 
is making against their property.* 


WALES.—At the Radnor, Monmouth, Cardi- 
gan, Denbigh, and Flintshire Sessions, the eivil 
business was very light, sentence of death being re- 
corded only against 2 culprits. 

A public meeting, called by the Vicar and about 
40 of the principal inhabitants of the populous and 
important parish of Holywell, combining, asit does, 
in a remarkable degree, the agricultural, the manu- 
facturing, the mining, and trading interests, was 
held at that town, to petition the legislature on the 
present general distress which presses with peculiar 
severity on that district, when 9 resolutions were 
carried by acclamation, stating the very deplorable 
condition of the population there, caused by an 
overwhelming taxation, raised to pay the expenses 
of long and destructive wars, &e. &e. Petitions to 
both Houses of Parliament were passed, founded on 
the resolutions; and the language uttered at this 
meeting ‘*‘ was,” as the Chester Chronicle informs 
us, ‘‘ that of speaking out on the present state of 
the country, and the causes of it!!!” 





* The resolutions state, that the mines of Corn- 
wall are caleulatcd to employ between 80 and 90,000 
souls, being about one-third of its population. That 
the Customs Acts of 1827 and 28, which first 
ae Foreign Copper Ores to be smelted in 

“ngland, threaten rapidly to destroy those advan- 
tages, which not only attach provincially to Corn- 
walland Devonshire, Wales and Ireland, but spread 
themselves generally and extensively throughout the 
kingdom, which insure to the British Navy, in peace 
or war, a never failing and cheap supply of metal, 
now become essential to its perfeetion and durabi- 
lity, and thus form so valuable a part of our inter- 
nal resources and security. That by the importation 
of even a small portion of such copper ores as are 
known to be raising in South America, and as have 
been of !ate actually sold in the British Market, 
many of the mines would be suddenly and irretriev- 
ably crushed—thousands of industrious families 
would be thrown upon their parishes, and a degree 
of distress occasioned, conmercially and agricul- 
turally, which it would be then as impossible to 

yrevent as it is now appalling to contemplate, That 

y the admission of Foreign Smelter only a few years 
ago, the Cornish Mines depending upon that ar- 
ticle were suddenly and at once exunguished, much 
of their ores dying now unsaleable at the price of 
raising them, without any benefit having accrued, 
so far as can be ascertained, to British Interests— 
this facet proving that the present alarm, with re- 
: to Foreign Copper, is founded not only upon 


s 
the best information, but upon actual experience. 















A meeting has been held at Priesteign of the 
freeholders of Radnor, when a petition to Parlia- 
ment was resolved on, for adhering “‘ to the old 
judicial constitution,” with such improvements as 
may be found absolutely necessary. 

Itis with the greatest regret that we have to com~ 
municate the particulars of one of the most fatal 
shipwrecks that has occurred on the coast of this 
country for several years. On Friday night, April 
16, the Newry, captain Crosbie, from the port of 
Newry, bound for Quebec, with about 400 passen- 
gers on board, ran on the rocks at Portinclineon, 
near Bardsey, in Caernarvon bay, and was dashed 
to pieces in a few hours, about 70 perishing in the 
wreck ! A considerable part of them were principally 
Irish emigrants, and the captain, with the crew, and 
about half the passengers, succeeded in reaching the 
shore, and are at Caernarvon, where they have been 
treated with the greatest kindness by the inhabitants. 


MON MOUTHSHIRE.—Sentence of death was 
recorded against 5 prisoners at these assizes; 5 were 
transported, and 8 imprisoned for various periods.* 


IRELAND.—Our quays are crowded with emi_ 
grants from this and the adjoining counties.— 
Several ships have cbtained their full compliment 
of passengers, and only wait a favourable wind to 
leave our shores. At present, Newfoundland seems 
to be more in favour with the emigrants, as a place 
of settlement, than the Canadas, the majority em- 
barking for St. John’s, where they expect more im- 
mediate employment on landing than they would 
find in Canada, and whence they may afterwards, if 
disposed, pass over to New Brunswick with great 
facility. We observe a great number of females 
amongst the emigrants. 

While on the subject of emigration, we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact of the great decline of mer- 
cantile exports from Waterford to Newfoundland, 
which previous to the baneful system of Free Trade 
were considerable, and a source of extensive em- 
ployment and profit to our tradesmen and mer- 
chants. Formerly the greater part of the pork, 
butter, flour, &c. consumed in that island, was the 
produce of this country, but of late, these articles 
are obtained from Russia, Hamburgh, America, and 
elsewhere, on terms so low, that our merchants can- 
not compete with them; and the consequence has 
been that in this city alone, several mercantile 
houses have given up the trade altogether, whilst 
those that remain engaged in it, do comparatively 
nothing. 

The tide of emigration to America from this part 
of the country is setting in very strong just now, 
and many families are embarking at this port.— 
Limerick Chronicle. 

A “ Society of the Friends of Ireland of a! religi- 
eus Denominations,” has been recently established 
in Dublin, of which Daniel O’Connell is chairman. 
The Committee have made their Report in 25 arti- 





* At these Assizes, a girl, about ten years of age, 
was tried for stealing coals of the value of one fir- 
thing!!! The culprit was of such diminutive 
stature, that the governor of the gaol had to hold 
her up in his arms, that the Court and Jury might 
have a view of her while she pleaded to the indict- 
ment!!! Her counsel took an objection to the 
prosecution, on the gronnd that she was of that 
tender age from which a want of guilty knowledge 
was to be inferred; but the Judge was of opinion 
that the presence or absence of guilty knowledge 
was a question for the consideration of the Jury. 
The Jury accordingly exercised their judgment on 
a case, and returned a verdict of ‘* Not 

suilty !!!" 
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cles, stating in the first and last, ‘‘ to terminate party 
feuds—to extinguish religious animosities—to bury 
in perpetual oblivion all past injuries, insults, and 
offences—to extend harmony and conciliation 
throughout the land, and to combine Irishmen of 
every class and creed in mutual benevolence and 
fraternal affection.’ Mr. Lawless read his petition 
for the repeal of the Union, which was referred to 
the committee to report thereon. and Mr. O’Connell 
moved that persons paying # pound should be mem- 
bers of the society, and that elergymen of all reli- 
gious persuasions should be members without paying 
any subscription. 


SCOTLAND.—The Report of the Seleet Com- 
mittee on the Improvement of the Northern Roads 
has been recently published; it recommends the ap- 
pointment of a commission to carry this important 
object into effect. It appears, that Mr. Telford has 
given it as his opinion, drawn chiefly from surveys 
already made, that a saving of 30 miles may be 
made in the road between London and Edinburgh, 
viz. 10 between London and Newark, 6 between 
Newark and Morpeth, and 14 between Morpeth and 
Edinburgh ; sothat the whole distance would be re- 
duced from 399 to 369 miles. 

The ships Trusty and Neptune sailed on Thurs- 
day for Canada; the latter vessel with 150 emigrants, 
wholly mechanies and agriculturists. Numerous 
groups of friends and relatives accompanied the 
ships to the end of the pier, and a long deeply felt 
farewell was exchanged when the last rope was let 
go that linked them to Caledonia !— North Briton, 
April 14. 

The quays of Greenock and Port-Giasgow pre- 
sented an unusual bustle during the last week, 
by the arrival and embarkation of emigrants from 
all parts of the country, to various vessels about to 
sail for America. The Corsair was to gail this day. 
Yesterday the Cherub sailed for Montreal, with a 
few wealthy agricultural and commercial emigrants, 
who, we hear, have taken a considerable sum of 
money with them to their adopted country. The 
Karl of Dathousie, also bound for Montreal, was 
to sail this day, and she also takes a few passengers. 
The Cassandra, from Port Glasgow for New York, 
is to sail on Tuesday, with, we learn, about 150 pas- 
sengers.— Glasgow Chronicle. 

About 32 families, almost all of the Roman Ca- 
tholie persuasion, were to sail on Thursday , weather 
permitting, from Greenock for Prince Edward's 
Island, under the superintendance of Mr. M‘Don- 
nell, assistant clergyman in the Catholic chapel of 
Glasgow. The greater part of them belong to Glas- 
gow and vicinity; but a few of them are natives of 
Ireland and the Western Isles. Many of them have 
left very comfortable situationsin this country, allur- 
ed by the bright prospects held out to them by their 
spiritual guide, They are by no means the poorest 
part of our Catholic population, as all of them were 
able to pay their own passage, and the most needy 
had a surplus, while many of them have taken con- 
siderable sums of money. One farmer from Ireland 
actually sold his patrimony, for which he obtained 
700/., and joined the expedition.—Caledonian Mer- 
cury. 

The fever for emigration is at present raging at 
its height in the county of Sutherland, and the 
wilds of Upper Canada are this year the chosen 
scene for voluntary exile. Vessels have been 
freighted to sail about the end of May, and no less 
than three hundred adults (besides children) have 
already registered their names as passengers. —In- 
verness Courier. 








